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PREFACE. 



The invention of Analytic Geometry by Desgabtes in the 
early part of the seventeenth centnry, quickly followed by that 
of the Infinitesimal Calculus by Newton and Leibnitz, pro- 
duced a complete revolution in the mathematical sciences them* 
selves and accelerated in an astonishing degree the progress of 
all the sciences in which mathematics are applied, but arrested 
for a time the progress of pure geometry. The new methods, 
characterized by great generality and facility in their application 
to problems of the most varied kinds, offered to the succeeding 
generations of investigators more inviting fields of research and 
promises of surer and richer reward than the special and ap- 
parently more restricted methods of the ancients. During the 
eighteenth century hardly any important addition to geometry 
was made that was not the direct product, either of the Cartesian 
method alone, or of that method in alliance with the Infiuitesi- 
mal Calculus. 

With the present century, however, a new era commenced in 
pure geometry. The first impulse was given by the Descriptive 
(Jeometry of Monge ; then followed Carnot's Theory of Trans- 
versals, Poncelet's Projective Properties of Figures and Method 
of Reciprocal Polars, the researches of Steiner, Poinsot, Ger- 
GONNE, Cayley, MacCullagh, and many others, crowned by 
the brilliant discoveries of Chasles. 

All this progress, it is true, has been chiefly in the higher 
departments of pure geometry, and has not yet essentially changed 
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the substance or form of what is known as Elementary Greometry, 
which is little more than the Geometry of EucuD in a modem 
dress^ with certain necessary additions in solid geometry; for, 
although some of the recent discoveries axe of a remarkably 
simple character and (if simplicity were the only requisite) might 
be introduced into the elements, it is generally conceded that in 
elementary instruction it is most expedient to commence with the 
Euclidian geometry, and to reserve the new developments for 
6ul)sequent study under the name of the Modem Geometry. 

Nevertheless, this advance in the general science has not feiled 
to produce its legitimiate effect upon the primary branch; and 
the modern treatises on the elements, especially in France^ from 
that of Legendre in 1794 to that of Rouch6 and CoMiJEROXJSSE 
in 1868, exhibit a gradual and marked improvement both in 
matter and method. 

In the following treatise, designed especially for use in colleges 
and schools, 1 have endeavored to set forth the elements with all 
the rigor and completeness demanded by the present state of the 
general science, without seriously departing from the established 
order of the propositions, or sacrificing the simplicity of demon- 
stration required in a purely elementary work. Some subjects, 
not usually included in elementary works, are so placed that they 
may be omitted without breaking the chain of demonstration, 
and the remainder may be used as an abridged course in those 
schools where the time allotted to the study does not suffice foi 
tlie perusal of the whole. Such, for example, are the articles on 
Maxima and Minima at the end of Book V. and those on Similar 
Polyedrons and the Regular Polyedrons at the end of Book VII. 

As the student can make no solid acquisitions in geometry 
without frequent practice in the application of the principles he 
has acquired, a copious collection of exercises is given in the 
Appendix. The discouraging difficulties which the young student 
commonly experiences in his first attempts at demonstrating new 
theorems^ or eolving new problem ^ obviated in a great 
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d^ree by giving him such suggestions for the solution of many 
of the exercises as may fidrly be presumed to be necessary foi 
him at the successive stages of his progress. These suggestions 
are given with less and less frequency as he advances^ and he 
is finally left to rely entirely upon his own resources when he 
may be supposed to have acquired by practice considerable 
familiarity with principles, and dexterity in their application. 

The Appendix on the Modem Geometry , although restricted to 
the properties of the straight line and circle, will ser\'e a good 
purpose, it is hoped, either as an introduction to such works as 
those of PoNCELET and Chasles in which the methods of pure 
geometry are employed, or as a companion to the works of 
SaXiMON and others in which the new geometry is treated by the 
analytic method. 

In the preparation of this work, I have derived valuable aid 
from a number of the more recent French treatises od Element- 
ary Geometry, and especially from, those of Bobillier, Briot, 
CoMPAGNON, Legendre (edited by Blanchet), and the very 
complete TrcM de O^omUrie j^l^entaire of RouCHife and Com- 
BEROUSSE. The last named work has furnished many of tlie 
exercises of Appendix I. and much of the matter of Appendix IL 

Washinoton University, 

St. LouiS) June 1, 1869. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1. Eyest person possesses a conception of tfpaxit indefinitely ex- 
tended in all directions. Material bodies occupy finite, or limited, 
portions of space. The portion of space which a body occupies can 
be conceived as abstracted from the matter of which the body is 
composed, and is called a geometrical solid. The material body filling 
the space is called a physical solid, A geometrical solid is, therefore, 
merely the foTTn, or figure, of a physical solid. In this work, since 
only geometrical solids will be considered, we shall, for brevity, call 
them simply solids. 

2. Definitions. In geometry, then, a solid is a limited, or bounded, 
portion of space. 

The limits, or boundaries, of a solid are surfaces. 
The limits, or boundaries, of a surface are lines. 
The limits of a line are paints. 

3. A solid has extension in all directions ; but for the purpose of 
measuring its magnitude, it is considered as having three specific 
dimensions, called length, breadth and thickness. 

A surface has only two dimensions, length and breadth. 

A line has only one dimension, namely, length. The intersection 
tf two surfaces is a line. 

A point has no extension, and therefore neither length, breadth 
nor thickness. The intersection of two lines is a point. 

4. Although our first notion of a surface, as expressed in the defi- 

nition above given, is that of thebovmdaxv o? Sk. %q\\4,\^^ can suppose 
1** % 
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Bucli boundary to be abstracted and considered separately from tlie 
solid. Moreover, we may suppose a surface of indefinite extent as to 
length and breadth ; such a surface has no limits. 

Similarly, a line may be considered, not only as the limit of a 
surface, but as abstracted from the surface and existing separately in 
space. Moreover, we may suppose a line of indefinite length, or 
without limits. 

Finally, a point may be considered, not merely as a limit of a line, 
but abstractly as having only position in space. 

5. Definitions. A straight line is the shortest . 

line between two points ; as AJB, 

Since our first conception of a straight line may be regarded as 
derived from a comparison of all the lines that can be imagined to 
exist between two points, t.e., of lines of limited length, this definition 
(which is the most common one) may be admitted as expressing such 
a first conception ; but since we can suppose straight lines of indefi- 
nite extent, a more general definition is the following : 

A straight line is a line of which every portion is the shortest line 
between the points limiting that portion. 

A broken line is a line composed of difier- 
ent successive straight lines; as ABCDEF. 

A curved line^ or simply a curve^ is a line 
no portion of which is straight; as ABC. 
If a point moves along a line, it is said to describe the line. 

6. Definitions. A plane surface, or simply a 
plane, is a surface in which, if any two points 
are taken, the straight line joining these 
points lies wholly in the surface. 

A curved surface is a surface no portion of which is plane. 

7. Solids are classified according to the nature of the surfiEicea 
which limit them. The most simple are bounded by planes. 

8. Defifiitions. A geometrical figure is any combination of points, 
lines, surfaces, or solids, formed under given conditions. Figures 
formed by points and lines in a plane are called plane figures. Those 
formed by straight lines alone are called rectilinear, or right-lined, 

Ogurea; a stnugbt Une being often called a right line. 
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9. DefinitUma. Oeometry may be defined as the science of extension 
and position. More specifically, it is the science which treats of the 
construction of figures under given conditions, of their measuremenL 
and of their properties. 

Plane geometry treats of plane figures. 

The consideration of all other figures belongs to the geometry oj 
^acCy also called the geometry of three dimensions. 

10. Some terms of frequent use in geometry are here defined. 

A theorem is a truth requiring demonstration. A lemma is an 
auxiliary theorem employed in the demonstration of another theo- 
rem. A problem is a question proposed for solution. An axiom is a 
truth assumed as self-evident A postulate (in geometry) assumes 
the possibility of the solution of some problem. 

Theorems, problems, axioms and postulates are all called propo- 
sitions. 

A ooroUary is an immediate consequence deduced from one or more 
propositions. A scholium is a remark upon one or more propositions, 
pointing out their use, their connection, their limitation, or their 
extension. An hypothesis is a supposition, made either in the enun- 
ciation of a proposition, or in the course of a demonstration. 
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BOOK I. 

BECTILINEAB FIOUBES. 
THE STRAIGHT LINK 

1. Axiom, There can be but one straight line between the same 
two xx)ints. 

2. Postulate, A straight line can be drawn between any two points; 
and any straight line can be produced (i, 6., prolonged) indefinitely. 

3. Axiom, If two indefinite straight lines coincide in two points, 
they coincide throughout their whole extent, and form but one line. 

Hence two points determine a straight line; and a straight line 
may be designated by any two of its points. 

4 Different straight lines drawn from the same point are said to 
have different directions; as OA, OD, etc. The ^ 

point from which they are drawn, or at which 
they commence, is ofiben called the origin. 

If any one of the lines, as OA, be produced 

through 0, the portions OA, OB, on opposite boa 
sides of O, may be regarded as two different lines having opposite 
directions reckoned from the common origin 0, 

Hence, also, every straight line AB has two opposite directions, 

namely, from A toward B (^A being regarded as 

its origin) expressed by AB, and from B toward ^ 

A (JB being regarded as its origin) expressed by BA, If a line AB 

b to be produced through B, that is, toward 

C, we should express this by saying that r — + j — - 

^^ IS to he produced ; but if it is to be 
1^ 
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produced through A, that is toward D, we should express this by 
saying that BA is to be produced. 

ANGLES. 

d. Definition, An angle is a figure formed by two 
straight lines drawn from the same point; thus 
OA, OB form an angle at 0. The lines OA, OB 
are called the aides of the angle ; the common point 
0, its vertex. 

An isolated angle may be designated by the letter at its vertex, as 
"the angle 0;" but when several angles are formed at the same 
point by different lines, as OA, OB, 00, we desig- 
nate the angle intended by three letters ; namely, by 
one letter on each of its sides, together with the one 
at its vertex, which must be written between the other 
two. Thus, with these lines there are formed tliree 
difi^ent angles, which are distinguished as A OB, JBOCand AOC, 

Two angles, such as A OB, BOC, which have the same vertex 
and a common side OB between them, are called adjacent. 

6. Definition. Two angles are equal when one can be placed upon 
the other so that they shall coincide. Thus, the 
angles A OB and A' O'B' are equal, if A' O'B' can 
be superposed upon A OB so that while 0' A' coin- 
cides with 0-4, O'B' shall also coincide with OB. 
The equality of the two angles is not affected by 
producing the sides ; for the coincident sides con- » 

tinue to coincide when produced indefinitely (3).* Thus the magnitude 
of an angle is independent of the length of its sides. 

7. A clear notion of the magnitude of an angle will be obtained 
by supposing that one of its sides, as OB, was at first 
coincident with the other side OA, and that it has 
revolved about the point (turning upon as the leg 
of a pair of dividers turns upon its hinge) until it 
has arrived at the position OB. During this revolution the movable 
side makes with the fixed side a vai^ying angle, which increases by 
insensible degrees, that is, continuoxmly ; and the revolving line is 

I * An Arabic numeral alone refers to an article in the Fame Book ; but in refer- 

' ring to articJes in another Book, the nun\ber of the Book is also Kiven. 

2 
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said to describe, or to generate, the angle A OB, By continuing the 
revolution, an angle of any magnitude may be generated. 

It is evident from this mode of generation, as well as from the defi- 
nition (6), that the magnitude of an angle is independent of the 
length of its sides. 



PERPENDICULAES AND OBLIQUE LINES. 

8. Definition, When one straight line meets another, so as to make 
two adjacent angles equal, each of these angles is called a right 
angle; and the first line is said to he perpendiciUar to the second. 

Thus, i£ AOC and BOG are equal angles, ^ 

each is a right angle, and the line CO is per- 
pendicular to AB, 

Intersecting lines not perpendicular are said 

to be oblique to each other. 
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PEOPOSITION L— THEOEEM. 

9. At a given point in a straight line one perpendicular to the line 
can be dravm, and but one. 

Let be the given point in the line AB, Suppose a line OD, 
constantly passing through 0, to revolve about ^ 

0, starting from the position OA In any one 
of its successive positions, it makes two different 
angles with the line AB;. one, AOD, with the 
portion OA; and another, BOD, with the por- 
tion OB, As it revolves from the position OA around to the j^osi- 
tion 0^, the angle -4 OD will continuously increase, and the angle 
BOD will continuously decrease. There will therefore be one posi- 
tion, as OC, where the two angles become equal; and there can evi- 
dently be but one. 

10. Corollary, All right angles are equal. That is, the right 
angles AOC, BOC made by a line CO 

meeting AB, are each equal to each of 
the right angles^' O'C", B'0'C\ made 
by a line C'O^ meeting any other line 
A'B'. For, the line A' O'B' can be ap- ^ — 
plied to the line A OB, so that 0' shall 
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fiiU upon O, and then ffC will fall upon OC, unless there can be 
two perpendiculars to AB at 0, which by the preceding proposition 
is impossible. The lines will therefore coincide and the angles will 
be equal (6). 

PEOPOSITION U.— THEOREM. 

9 

11. Tlie two adjacent angles which one straight line makes ndth 
aiioiher are together equal to two right angles. 

If the two angles are equal, they are right angles by the definition 
(8), and no proof is necessary. 

If they are not equal, as AOD and BOD, still the sum of A 01) 
and BOD is equal to two right angles. For, let OCbe drawn at 
perpendicular to AB. The angle AOD is the ^ 

sum of the two angles -4 OC and COD, Adding 
the angle BOD, the sum of the two angles A OD 
and BOD is the sum of the three angles AOC, 



COD and BOD. The first of these three is a ^ ^ A 

right angle, and the other two are together equal to the right angle 
BOC; hence the sum of the angles AOD and BOD is equal to two 
right angles. 

12. Corollary I. If one of the two adjacent angles which one 
line makes with another is a right angle, the other is also a right 
angle. 

13. Corollary 11. If a line CD is perpen- 
dicular to another line AB, then, reciprocally, 
the line AB is perpendicular to CD. For, 
CO being perpendicular to AB at 0, AOC ^' 
is a right angle, hence (Cor. I.) AOD is a 
right angle, and A OdvAB is perpendicular 
to CD. ^ 

14. Corollary IJl. The sura of all the consecutive angles, J. 05, 
BOC, COD, DOE, formed on the same side 

ot a straight line AE, at a common point 0, 
is equal to two right angles. For, their sum 
is equal to the sum of the two adjacent angles 
A OB, BOE, which by the proposition is equal 
to two right angles. 
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16. Corollary lY, The sum of all the consecutive angles AOB^ 
BOC, COD, DOE, EOA, formed about a 
point 0, is equal to four right angles. For, 
if two straight lines are drawn through 0, 
perpendicular to each other, the sum of all 
the consecutive angles formed about will 
be equal to the four right angles formed by 
the perpendiculars. 

16. Sclwlium, A straight line revolving from the position OA 
around to the position OB describes the two 
right angles AOC and COB; hence OA and 
OB, regarded as two different lines having 

. opposite directions (4), are frequently said to 
make an angle with each other equal to two 
right angles. 

A line revolving from the position OA from right to left, that is, 
successively into the positions OC, OB, OD, 
when it has arrived at the position OD will 
have described an angle greater than two 
right angles. On the other hand, if the 
position OD is reached by revolving from 
left to right, that is, successively into the 
positions OE, OD, then the angle AOD is 
less than two right angles. Thus, any two ^ 

straight lines drawn from a common point make two different angles 
with each other, one less and the other greater than two right angles. 
Hereafter the angle which is less than two right angles will be 
understood, unless otherwise expressly stated. 

17. Definitions, An acute angle is an angle ^ 
less than a right angle; as AOD, An obtuse 
angle is an angle greater than a right angle; as 
BOD. 

18. When the sum of two angles is equal to a 
right angle, each is called the complement of the other. Thus DOC 
is the complement of AOD, and AOD is the complement o^ DOC. 

19. When the sum of two angles is equal to two right angles, each 
IS called the supplement of the other. Thus BOD is the supplement 

of JOD, and A OD is the supplement of BOB. 
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20. It is evident that the complements of e<|ual angles an* equal 
to each other; and also that the supplements of equaLangles are 
equal to each other. \ 

PKOPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 

21. Conversely, if the sum of two adjacent angles is equal to two 
right angles^ their exterior side^ are in the same straight line, 

. Let the sum of the adjacent angles AOD, ^'' 

BOD, be equal to two right angles; then, OJ. 
and OB are in the same straight line. 

For BOD is the supplement of AOD (19), 
and is therefore identical with the angle which OD makes with the 
prolongation of ^0 (11). Therefore OB and the prolongation of 
A are the same line. 

22. Every proposition consists of an hypothesis and a conclusion. 
The converse of a proposition is a second proposition of which the 
hypothesis and conclusion are respectively the conclusion and hy- 
pothesis of the first. For example. Proposition Hi may be enun- 
ciated thus : 

Hypothesis — if two adjacent angles have their exterior sides in the 
same straight line, then — Conclusion — ^the sum of these adjacent 
angles is equal to two right angles. 

And Proposition III. may be enunciated thus : 

Hypothesis — if the sum of two adjacent angles is equal to two 
right angles, then — Conclusion — these adjacent angles have their 
exterior sides in the same straight line. 

Each of these propositions is therefore the converse of the other. 

A proposition and its converse are however not always both true. 

PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

23. If two straight lines intersect each other, the opposite (or vertical) 
angles are equal. 

Let AB and CD intersect in 0; then will the 
opposite, or vertical, angles AOC and BOD be 
equal. For, each of these angles is the supple- 
ment of the same angle BOC, or AOD, and 
hence they are equal (20). 

2* B 
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In like manner it is proved that the opposite angles A OD and 
BOCare equal. 

24. Corollary I. The straight line EOF which bisects the angle 
AOC also bisects its vertical angle BOD. For, the angle FOD is 
equal to its vertical angle FOC, and FOB is 

equal to its vertical angle FOA , therefore if \ 

EOC and FOA are equal, FOD and FOB 
are equal. 

25. Corollary II. The two straight lines 
EOF^ HOO, which bisect the two pairs of 
vertical angles, are perpendicular to each 
other. For, HOC = HOB and COF = 

BOF; hence, by addition, HOC + COF = HOB + BOF; that 
is, HOF= HOF; therefore, by the definition (8), HO is perpen- 
dicular to FK 
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PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

5^6. From a given point uoUhout a straight line, one perpendicvJar 
can be drawn to that line, and hut one. 

Let AB be the given straight line and P the given point. 

The line AB divides the plane in which it 
is situated into two portions. Let the por- 
tion containing P, which we suppose to be 
the upper portion, be revolved about the line 
AB (i.e., folded over) until the point P comes 
into the lower portion; and let P' be that 
point in the plane with which P coincides 
after this revolution. Restoring P to its 

original position, join PP', cutting AB in C, and again revolve the 
upper portion of the plane about AB until P again coincides with 
P'. Since the line AB is fixed during the revolution, the point C i» 
fixed; therefore PC will^ coincide with P'C, a.ad the angle PCD 
with the angle P' CD. These angles are therefore equal (6), and 
BC is perpendicular to PP^ (8), or PC perpendicular to AB (13), 
There can therefore be one perpendicular from the point P to the 
/j'ne AB. 
Moreover, PC is the only perpendiculat. X^l PB \i^ w\i Q\Xissi 
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line drawn from P to AB, and join P'D, Then, when the upper 
portion of the plane is revolved until P coincides with P\ D being 
fixed, PD coincides with P'D, and consequently the angle PDC with 
the angle P'DO, Hence the angles FI)C and P'DC are equal. 
Now PP' being the only straight line that can be drawn from j^^ to 
P' (1), PDP* is not a straight line; and if PD is produced to E^ 
PDE and DP' are different straight lines. Hence the angle PDP' 
is less than two right angles, and its half, PDC, is less than one 
right angle ; that is, PD is an oblique line. Therefore PC is the 
only perpendicular. 

27. Corollary. Of the two angles which any oblique line drawn 
from P makes with AB, that one is acute within which the perpen* 
dicular from P upon AB falls ; thus, PDC\a acute. 

PKOPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

28. The perpendicular is the shortest line that can be dravm from a 
point to a straight line. 

Let PC be the perpendicular, and PD any oblique line, from the 
point P to the line AB. Then PC < PD. 

For, produce PC to P', making CP' = 
CPy and join P'D. When the portion of the 
plane which contains P is revolved about 

AB, as in the preceding proposition, until P ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 
coincides with P', PD also coincides with 
P'D; and hence PD = P'D. But the 
straight line PP\ being the shortest distance 
between the points P and P', is less than the broken line PDP\ 
Therefore PC, the half of the straight line, is less than PD, the half 
of the broken line. 

29. Definition. By the distance of a point from a line is always 
understood the shortest distance. By the preceding proposition, 
therefore, the perpendicular measures the distance of a point from a 
straight line. 

Also, by the distance of one point from another is understood tlie 
diortest distance, that is, the straight line between the points. 
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PEOPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

30. TSvo oblique lines dravm from the same pcrint to a straight line^ 
cutting off equal distances from the foot of the perpendicular, are equal. 

Let the oblique lines PD, PE, meet the line AB in the points D 
and E, cutting off the equal distances CD 
and CE from the foot of the perpendicular. 
Then PD = PR 

For, DCE being perpendicular to PC, 
and CD = CE, the figure PCD may be re- 
volved about PC into coincidence with 

PCE; and since the point D will fall on E, PD will coincide with 
PE, Therefore PD = PE, 

31. Corollary, The angles PDC and PEC are equal ; that is, two 
equal straight lines from a point to a straight line make equal acuie 
angles with that line, 

32. Definition, A broken line, as ABCDE, is called convex, when 
no one of its component straight lines, if pro- 

AT 

duced, can enter the space enclosed by the b^^,.^-^ — --— ^ 

broken line and the straight line joining its / \ 

extremities. ^ ^ 
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PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

33. A convex broken line is less than any other line which envelops U 
and has the same extremities. 

Let the convex broken line AFGE have the same extremities A, 
E, as the line ABCDE, and be enveloped by 
it ; that is, wholly included within the space 
bounded by ABCDE and the straight line 
AE. Then AFGE < ABCDE. 

For, produce AF and FO to meet the en- 
veloping line in H and K. Imagine ABCDE to be the patli of a 
point moving from A to E. If the straight line AH be substituted 
(or ABCH, the path AHDE will be shorter than the path ABCDE 
the portion HDE being common to both. If, farther, the straight 
JJne I'K he substituted for FHDK, the path AFKE will be a still 
shorter path from A to E. And if, fiui\\\y, GE \ie &u\ia\:\\\x\/b^ W 
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OKE, AFGE will be a still shorter path. Therefore, AFGE is less 
than any enveloping line. 

34. Scholium, The preceding demonstration applies whci the en- 
veloping line is a curve, or any species of line whatever. 




PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

35. Of two oblique lines drawn from the same point to the same 
straight line, that is the greater which cats off upon Hie line the greater 
distance from the perpendicular. 

Let PC be the perpendicular from P to AB, and suppose CE > 
CB ; then FE > FD. 

For, produce FC to P', making CF' = 
CF, and join DP', EF\ Then, as in Pro- 
position VI., we have FD = F'D, and FE 

= F'E. But (33), the broken line FDF' ^ J^ ^ - '- -• « 
is less than the enveloping line FEF' ; 
therefore FD, the half of FDF', is less than 
FE, the half of PJEP'. 

If the two oblique lines are on opposite sides of the perpendicular, 
as FE and PZ>'. and if CE > CD', take CD = CD', and join FD. 
Then, as above FE> FD; and, by Proposition VII., FD = FD' ; 
hence FE > FD'. 

36. Corollary 1. (Converse of Proposition VII.). Two equal ob- 
lique lines cut off equal distances from the perpendicular. 

37. Corollary II. (Converse of Proposition IX.). Of two unequal 
oblique lines, the greater cuts off the greater distance from the pe^- 
pendicular. 

PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

38. JpT o perpendicular is erected at the middle of a straight line, 
then, 

1st. Every point in the perpendicular is equally distant from the 
extremities of the line ; 

2d. Every point withou the perpendicular is unequally distant from 
the extremUies of the line. 
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Let AB be a finite straight line, and C its middle point ; then, 

1st. Every point P in the perpendicular 
erected at C is equally distant from A and B. 
For, since CA = CB, we have (30) PA = PB. 

2d. Any point Q without the perpendicular 
is unequally distant from A and B. For, Q 
being on one side or the other of the perpendicular, one of the lines 
QAy QB must cut the perpendicular ; let it be QA and let it cut in 
P; join PP. The straight line QB is less than the broken line 
QPB, that is, QB < QP + PB. But PB = PA; therefore 
QB < QP+PA, or QB < QA. 

39. Corollary. Every point equally distant from the extremities 
of a straight line lies in the perpendicular erected at the middle of 
the line. 

40. Definition. A geometric locus is the assemblage of all the 
points which possess a common property. 

In this definition, points are understood to have a common property 
when they satisfy the same geometrical conditions. 

Thus, since all the points in the perpendicular erected at the 
middle of a line possess the common property of being equally dis- 
tant from the extremities of the line (that is, satisfy the condition 
that they shall be equally distant from those extremities), and no 
other points possess this property, the perpendicular is the locus of 
these points ; so that the preceding proposition and its corollary are 
fully covered by the following brief statement : 

The perpendicular erected at the middle of a straight line is the locus 
of' all the points which are equally distant from the extremities of thai- 
line. 

41. Scholium. Two points are sufficient to determine a straight 
line (3) ; hence any two points each of which 
is equally distant from the extremities of a 
straight line determine the perpendicular at 
the middle of the line. Thus if P and P' 
are known to be each equally distant from 
A and P, the line PP' joining these points is 
known to be perpendicular to AB at its mid- 
d]ep?int 
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PARALLEL LINES. 

42. Definition. Parallel lines are straight 
lines which lying ux the same plane cannot 
meety though indefinitely produced : as AB, 
CD. 



43. Axiom, Through the same point there cannot be two parallels 
to the same straight line. 

Thus, if through a point P, one line CD is 
drawn parallel to AB, the axiom assumes 
that any other line drawn through F, as 
EPFy will not be parallel to AB, but will 
meet it, if both EF and AB be sufficiently produced. 
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PROPOSITION XL— THEOREM. 

44. Two straight lines perpendicular to the same straight line are 
parallel. 

Let AB and CD be perpendicular to A C; then, they are parallel 

For, if they could meet when produced, we 
should have ^om one point (their point of 
meeting) two perpendicular^ to the same 
straight line AC, which (26) is impossible. 
Therefore they cannot meet, and by the defi- 
nition (42) are parallel. 

45. Corollary I. Through a given point a parallel to a given 
straight line can always be drawn. For, let C be the given point, 
and AB the given line. From Ca perpendicular CA can be drawn 
to AB (26) ; and at C a perpendicular CD to CA can be drawn (9) ; 
and by the preceding proposition CD will be parallel to AB, 

46. Corollary II. A straight line perpendicular to one of two par- 
allels is perpendicular to the other. 

Let AC he ^ perpendicular to AB; it will also be perpendicular 
to the parallel CD. In the first place it is to be observed that A C 
being a different line from AB cannot also be parallel to CD (43), 
and must therefore meet CD in some point, as C, Moreover the 
perpendicular to -4 C at (7 is parallel to AB (44) and must coincide 
With CD (9) and ( iS), Hence A C is perpendVe-wW \ft CT^ . 
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PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

47. Tioo straight lines parallel to a third are parallel to each other^ 
Let CD and EF be parallel to -4^; then, 

they are parallel to each other. For, if they 

could meet, there would be drawn through o p 

their point of meeting two straight lines par- e f 

allel to the same straight line, which (43) is 
impossible. Hence they cannot meet, and are parallel to each other. 

48. Definitions, When two straight lines AB, CD^ are cut by a 
third JEF, the eight angles formed at their 
points of intersection are named as follows : 

The four angles, 1, 2, 3, 4, without the 
two lines, are called exterior angles. 

The four angles, 5, 6, 7, 8, within the two 
lines, are called interior angles, 
s Two exterior angles on opposite sides of 
the secant line and not adjacent — ^as 1, 3 — or 2, 4 — are called alter^ 
nate-exterior angles. 

Two interior angles on opposite sides of the secant line and not 
adjacent — ^as 5, 7 — or 6, 8 — are called alternate-interior angles. 

Two angles similarly situated with respect both to the secant and 
to the line intersected by it, are called corresponding angles; as 
1, 5—2, 6—3, 7—4, 8. 




PROPOSITION XIIL— THEOREM. 

49. JjT two parallel Unes are cut by a third straight line^ (he alternate 
interior angles are equal. 
. Let the parallels AB^ CD, be cut by the 
straight line EF in the points O and H; 
then, the alternate-interior angles, HOB 
and OHCf are equal. 

For, through /, the middle point of G-H", 

suppose the indefinite line KIL to be drawn 

perpendicular to AB; it will also (46) be 

perpendlculs^r to CD. Conceive the por- 

^'on JOB of the figure, including the per- 
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pendicolar IK^ to be revolved in iU avm plane about I (as upon a 
pivot), until 10 comes into coincidence with its equal IH, The 
angle OIK being equal to its vertical angle HIL, the indefinite line 
IK will &11 upon IL and form with it but one line. Moreover, the 
point O being then at Hy the line OB which is perpendicular to IK 
will then c« incide with j5'(7 which is perpendicular to XL, and con- 
sequently the angles lOB and IHC will coincide. Therefore the 
angles HOB and OHC are equal. 

Hence, also, their supplements, HO A and OHD, are equal. 

50. Corollary L The alternate-exterior angles, A OE and DHF, 
being equal to their vertical angles, HOB and OHQ are also equal 
to each other. 

51. Corollary U. Any one of the eight angles is equal to its cor- 
responding angle. Thus, since HOB = OHC and OHC =FHD, 
there follows HOB = FHD; etc. 

52. Corollary III. The sum of the two interior angles on the same 
side of the secant line is equal to two right angles. For, OHD -{• 
HOB = OHD + OHC = two right angles (11). 

. 53. Scholium. When the secant line is oblique to the parallels, 
there are formed four equal acute angles and four equal obtuse 
angles, and each acute angle is the supplement of each obtuse angle. 
But if any one of the eight angles is a right angle, they are all right 
angles. 

PBOPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

54. Conversely, when two straight lines are cut by a third, if the aUer^ 
note-interior angles are equal, these two straight lines are parallel. 

Let EF cut AB and CD in the points O and JBT, and let HOB 
and OHC be equal ; then, AB and CD are 
parallel. 

For, a parallel to AB drawn through H 
makes with OHs.n interior angle, alternate 
to HOB, which is equal to HOB (49) ; 
this angle must therefore coincide with the 
angle OHC, and the parallel drawn through 
H'must coincide with CD. That is, CD is parallel to AB. 

55. Corollary I. If the alternate-exterior angles are equal, or if the 

corresponding angles are equal, the two Imea «tT^ ^^^xiSXsi., 
3 
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66 CoroUary 11. If the sum of the two interior angles Dn the 
same side of the secant line is equal to two right angles, :he two 
lines are parallel. 

67. Corollary III. From (52) and (56) it follows that, when two 
straight lines are cut by a third, if the sum of two interior angles 
on the same side of the secant line is not two right angles, the two 
straight lines are not parallel ; and it is evident that they will meet, 
if produced, on that side of the secant line on which the two in* 
terior angles are together less than two right angles. 
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PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

68. Two paraUeU are everywhere equally distant 

Let AB and CD be two indefinitely extended parallels ; O and H 
any two points in CD ; OE and HF the per- 
pendiculars from O and H upon AB, Then, 
OE and HF are also perpendicular to CD 
(46), and measure the distance between the 
parallels at O and JS", or at E and F. We are to prove that OE = 
HF. 

Let if be the middle of OH, and suppose MN drawn perpendicu- 
lar to OHsmd consequently also to EF, The portion of the figure 
on the right of MNmaj be revolved upon the line MN(i.e., folded 
over) ; the angles at M and N being right angles the indefinite lines 
MD and NB will fall upon MC and NA; and since MH= MO, 
the point JS'will fall upon O, so that HFemi OE (being then per- 
pendiculars from the same point upon the same straight line NA\ 
wUl coincide (26). Therefore OE = HF. 

69. Corollary, The locus (40) of all the 
points at a given distance, MN, from a given 
Btiaight line AB, consists of two parallel 
lines, CD and C'D\ drawn on opposite sides 
of AB, at the givei distance from it. 
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PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

60. If two angles have their sides respectively parallel and hjxtgin 
the sa'^ne directum^ they are equaL 

Let the angles ABC^ DEFy have their sides BA and ED parallel 
and in the same direction, and also their sides 
BC and EF parallel and in the same direc- 
tion. Then ABC= DEF. 

For, let DEy produced if necessary, inter- 
sect BC in O. The angle DOC \& equal to 
its corresponding angle ABC and also to its 
corresponding angle DEF (61); therefore 
ABC = DEF. 

Note. Two parallels, as BA and ED, are said to be in the same 
direction when they lie on the same side of the indefinite straight 
line joining the origins, B and E, of these parallels. 

61. Corollary I. Two angles, as ABC and D'EF', having their 
sides parallel and lying in opposite directions (that is ED' opposite 
to BA and JEF' opposite to BC), are equal. For we have 
D'EF' = DEF =ABC. 

62. Corollary II. Two angles, as ABC and DEF', having two of 
their sides, BA and ED, parallel and in the same direction, while 
their other two sides, BC and EF\ are parallel and in opposite 
directions, are supplements of each other. 

63. Corollary III. If two angles, ABC, DEF, have their sides per- 
pendicular each to each, thai is, AB to ED and 
BC to EF, they are either equal or supple- 
mentary. For, suppose the angle DEF to be 
revolved into the position HEK, by revolving 
ED and EF each through a right angle ; that 
is, kD through the right angle DEH and EF 
through the right angle FEK. Then EH 
being perj)endicular to ED is parallel to AB, and EK being perpen- 
dicular to -ELP is parallel io BC (44) ; therefore HEK, or DEF, is 
either equal to ABC by (60) or (61), or it is the supplement of 
ABC by (62). 
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TRIANGLES. 

64. Definitions. A plane triangle is a portion of a plane bounded by 
three intersecting straight lines ; as AB G, The aides of 
the triangle are the portions of the bounding lines in- 
cluded between the points of intersection ; viz,, AB, 
BCf GA. The angles of the triangle are the angles 
formed by the sides with each other; viz., GAB, ABG, BGA, The 
three angular points, A, B, G, which are the vertices of the angles, 
are also called the vertices of the triangle. 

If a side of a triangle is produced, the angle 
which the prolongation makes with the adjacent 
side is called an exterior angle ; as A GD. 

B5. A triangle is called scalene (ABG) when no two of its sides 
are equal ; isosceles (DEF) when two of its sides are equal ; equUa^' 
eral (GHI) when its three sides are equal. 
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A right triangle is one which has a right angle ; as MNP, which is 
right-angled at N. The side MP, opposite to the right angle, is called 
the hypotenuse. 

The base of a triangle is the side upon which it is supposed to 
stand. In general any side may be assumed as the base ; but in an 
isosceles triangle DEF, whose sides DE and DF are equals the thirrl 
side EF is always called the base. 

When any side BG of 2l triangle has been 
adopted as the base, the angle BA C opposite to 
it is called the vertical angle, and its angular 
point A the vertex of the triangle. The per- 
pendicular AD let fall from the vertex upon the base is then called 
the aUUude of the triangle. 
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PROPOSITION XVII.— THEOREM. 

66. Any Hde of a triangle ie less than the mm of the other two. 
Let ^C7 be any side of a triangle whose other two 

Bides are AJB and AC; then BC < AB + AC. 
For, the straight line ^(7 is the shortest distance be- 
tween the points B and C 

67. Corollary, Any side of a triangle is greater than the differeoo^ 
of the other two. For, if from each member of the inequality 

BC<AB + AC 
we subtract AB^ we shall have 

BC — AB<:AC,orAC> BC—AB. 



PROPOSITION XVin.— THEOREM. 

• 

68. The mm of the three angles of any triangle is equal to two right 
angles. 

Let ABC be any triangle ; then, the sum of its three angles, A, B 
and Cf is equal to two right angles. 

For, produce BC to D, and draw CE par- 
allel to BA. The angle ACE is equal to its 
alternate angle BAC (49), and the angle 
ECD is equal to its corresponding angle 
ABC (51). Therefore the sum of the three angles of the triangle 
is equal to ECD + ACE + BCA, which is two right angles (14). 

69. Corollary I. Any exterior angle, as A CD, is equal to the sum 
of the two opposite interior angles, A and B; and consequently 
greater thilit either of them. 

70. Corollary II. If one angle of a triangle is a right angle^ or an 
obtuse angle, each of the other two angles must be acute ; that is, a 
triangle cannot have two right angles, or two obtuse angles. 

71. Corollary III. In a right triangle, the sum of the two acute 
angles is equal to one right angle ; that is, each acute angle is the 
complement of the other (18). 

72. Corollary IV. If two angles of a triangle are given, or only 
their sum, the third angle will be found by subtracting their sum 
£vm two right angles. 
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73. Corollary V. If two angles of one triangle are respectively 
equal to two angles of another triangle, the third angle of the one 
is also equal to the third angle of the other. 

PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

74. The angle contained by two straight lines drawn from any point 
tvithin a triangle to the extremities of one of the sides is greater than 
the angle contained by the other two sides of the triangle* 

From any point 2>, within the triangle ABCy let 
DB^ DC be drawn; then, the angle BDC is greater 
than the angle BAC. 

For, produce BD to meet AGm E, We have the 
angle BDC> BEC(69), and the angle BEC> BA C; 
hence BDG> BAG. 

75. Definition, Equal triangles, and in general equal figures, are 
those which can exactly fill the same space, or which can be applied 
to each other so as to coincide in all their parts. 

PROPOSITION XX.—THEOREM. 

76. Two triangles are equal when two sides and the included angle 
of the one are respectively equal to two sides and the included angle of 
the other. 

In the triangles ABQ DEF, let AB be equal to DE, BC to EF, 
and the included angle B 

equal to the included angle "1 "^ f 

E; then, the triangles are \N. \\^ -^"/^ 

equal. \^\ \\ ^'^ / 

For, the triangle ABC i ^c^V f/^ '/ 

may be superposed upon 

the triangle DEF, by applying the angle B to the equal angle E, the 
side BA upon its equal ED, and the side BC upon its equal J2K 
The points A and C then coinciding with the points D and F, the 
side A C will coincide with the side DF, and the triangles will coin* 
cide in all their parts ; therefore they are equal (75). 

77. Corollary. If in two triangles ABC, DEF, there are given 

^ = ^^^ = i>JS;and^C = £F,therewill follow^==i>, C = l?; 
and A 0== DF. 
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PROPOSITION XXL— THEOREM. 

78. Tvoo triangles are equal when a mde and Hie two adjacent angUi 
of Vie one are respectively equal to a side and the two adjaxient anglei 
of the other. 

In the triangles ABC, DEF, let BC be equal to EF, and let the 
angles B and C adjacent to 
j5C be respectively equal to 
the angles E and F adja- 
cent to EF; then, the tri- 
angles are equal. 

Eor, the triangle ABC 
may be superposed upon the triangle DEF, by applying ^C to its 
equal EF, the point B upon E, and the point C upon F. The angle 
B being equal to the angle E, the side BA will take the direction of 
ED, and the point A will fall somewhere in the line ED, The angle 
C being equal to the angle F, the side CA will take the direction of 
FD, and the point A will fall somewliere in the line FD. Hence 
the point A, falling at once in both the lines ED and FD, must fall 
at their intersection 2>. Therefore the triangles will coincide through- 
out, and are equal. 

79. Corollary. K in two triangles ABC, DEF, there are given 
B = E, C = F, and BC = EF, there wUl follow A = D,AB = 
DE, fLai AC = DF. 



PROPOSITION XXII.— THEOREM. 

80. Two triangles are equal when the three sides of Hie one are re- 
spedively equal to tJie three sides of the other. 

' In the triangles ABC, DEF, let AB be equal to DE, AC to DF, 
itnd BC to EF; then, the triangles 
are equal. 

For, suppose the triangle ABC to 
be placed so that its base BC coin- 
cides with its equal EF, but so that 
the vertex A falls on the opposite side 
ofJSFirom D, as at Q\ and join DG \«\i\e\\ m\«wfe<!\s^ ^S \s^ K, 
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Then, by hypothesis, EO = ED and FO = FD\ therefore, E and F 
being two points equally distant from D and G, the line EF is per- 
pendicular to Z) 6 at its middle point jEr(41). Hence, if the figure 
DEF be revolved upon the line EF, 
H being a fixed point, HD will fall 
upon its equal HO, and the triangle 
DEF will coincide entirely with the 
triangle OEF. Therefore, the tri- 
angle DEF is equal to the triangle 
OEF, or to the triangle ABC. 

81. Corollary. If in two triangles ABCy DEF, there are given 
AB = DE,AC= DF, BC = EF, there will follow A = D,B=E, 
C=F. 

82. Scholium. In two equal triangles, the equal angles lie opposite 
to the equal sides. 




PROPOSITION XXIII.— THEOREM. 

83. Two right triangles are equal, Ist, when ike hypotenuse and a 
side of the one are respectively equal to the hypotenuse and a side of the 
other ; or, 2d, when the hypotenuse and an acute angle of the one art 
respectively equal to the hypotenuse and an acute angle of the other. 

Ist. In the right triangles ABC, 
DEF, let the hypotenuse AB be 
equal to DE, and the side AC to 
DF; then, the triangles are equal. 

For, applying AC to its equal 
DF, the angles C and F being 

equal, the side CB will take the direction FE, and B will fall somo- 
w here in the line FE. But AB being equal to DE, will cut off on 
FE the same distance from the perpendicular (36), and hence B will 
fell at E. The triangles will therefore coincide, and are equal. 

2d. Let AB = DE, and the angle ABC = the angle DEF; then, 
the triangles are equal. 

For, the third angles BAC and EDF are equal (73), and hencHi 
ilie triangles are equal by (78). 
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PROPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 

84. Ij two sides of a triangle are respectively equal to two sides of 
another, hU the indvded angle in the first triangle is greater than the 
included angle in the second, the third side of the first triangle is greater 
than the third side of the second. 

Let ABC and AJBD be the two triangles in which the sides A B^ 
A C are respectively equal to the sides AB, AD, 
but the included angle BA C is greater than the 
included &ngle,BAD ; then, BC is greater than 
BJ). 

For, suppose the line AE to be drawn, bisect- 
ing the angle CAD and vaeeting BC m E; 
join DE. The triangles AED, AEC are equal (76), and therefore 
ED = EC. But in the triangle BDE we have 

BE + EDy BD, 

and substituting EC for its equal ED, 

BE + EOBD, or BC> BD. 

85. Corollary. Conversely, if in two triangles ABC, DEF, we 
have AB = DE, AC = DF, hut BC> EF; then, A>D. 

For, if A were equal to D, we should 
have BC =EF (76) ; and if A were less 
than D, we should have BC < EF (by the 
above proposition) ; but as both these conclu- 
sions are absurd, being contrary to the hy- 
pothesis, we can only have J. > Z). 

PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

86 In an isosceles triangle, the angles opposite to the equal sides are 
equaL 

Let AB and A Che the equal sides of the isosceles triangle ABC, 
then, the angles B and C are equal, j 

For, let D be the middle point of B C, and draw AD. 
The triangles ABD and ADC are equal (80) ; therefore 
the angle ABD = the angle A CD (82). 

87. Corollary I. From the equality of the triangles 

JBDandACD, we also have the angles ADB = ABC, 
5** ^ 
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and BAD = CAD ; that is, the straight line joining iJie vertex and 
the middle of the base of an isosceles triangle is perpendicular to the 
base and bisects the vertical angle, 

< 

Hence, also, the straight line which bisects the vertical angle of an 
isosceles triangle bisects the base at right angles, 

88. Corollary II. Every equilateral triangle is also equiangular ; 
and by (68), each of its angles is equal to one-third of two right 
angles, or to two-thirds of one right angle. 



PROPOSITION XXVI.— THEOREM. 

89. If two sides of a triangle are unequal, the angles opposite to them 
are unequal, and the greater angle is opposite to the greater side. 

In the triangle ABC, let AB be greater than AC; 
then, the angle A CB is greater than the angle B, 

For, from the greater side AB cut off a part AD = 
AC, and join CD, The triangle ADC is isosceles, 
and therefore the angles ADC and A CD are equal 
(86). But the whole angle A CB is greater than its 
part J. CD, and therefore greater than ADC; and ADC, an exterior 
angle of the triangle BDC, is greater than the angle B (69); still 
more, then, is A CB greater than B, 




PROPOSITION XXVIL—THEOREM. 

90. If two angles of a triangle are equal, the sides opposite to them 
are equal, -^ 

In the triangle ABC, let the angles B and C be 
equal ; then, the sides AB and A C are equal. 

For, if the sides AB and AC were unequal, the 
angles B and C could not be equal (89). 

91* Corollary. Every equiangular triangle is also equilateraL 
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PROPOSITION XXVin.—THEOREM. 

92. If two angles of a triangle are unequal, the sides opposite n\ 
are unequal, and the greater side is opposite to the greater angle. \ 

In the triangle ABC let the angle Cbe greater than 
the angle B ; then, AB is greater than A CI 

For, suppose the line CD to be drawn, cutting off 
from the greater angle a part BCD = B. Then BDC 
is an isosceles triangle, and DC = DB. But in the 
triangle ADC, we have AD -\- DO- AC; or, putting 
DB for ite equal DC, AD + DB> AC; or AB > AC. 





POLYGONS. 

93. Definitions. A polygon is a portion of a plane bounded by 
straight lines; as ABCDE. The bounding lines 
are the sides; their sum is the periineter of the 
polygon. The angles which the adjacent sides make 
with each other are the angles of the polygon ; and 
the vertices of these angles are called the vertices 
of the polygon. 

Any line joining two vertices not consecutive is called a diagonal; 
as^G 

94. Definitions, Polygons are classed according to the number of 
their sides : 

A triangle is a polygon of three sides. 

A quadrilateral is a polygon of four sides. 

A pentagon has five sides ; a hexagon, six ; a heptagon, seven ; an 
octag(m, eight; an enneagon, nine; a decagon, ten; a dodecagon, 
twelve; etc. 

An equilateral polygon is one all of whose sides are equal; an 
equiangular polygon, one all of whose angles are equal. 

95. Definition. A convex polygon is one no side of which when 
produced can enter within the space enclosed by the perimeter, as 
ABCDE in (93). Each of the angles of such a polygon is less than 
two right angles. 

It Is also evident from the definiUou tVval \\i^^etvK\R;\RX ^1 ^^<5K5:?^<a. 
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and BAD ^^ \^ intersected by a straight line in more than two 
the midi 

^^^Jt^ave polygon is one of which two or 
sides, when produced, will enter the space 
Hosed by the perimeter; as MNOFQ, of 
which OP and QP when produced will enter 
within the polygon. The angle OPQ, formed 
by two adjacent re-entrant sides, is called a re- 
enirant angle ; and hence a concave polygon is sometimes called a 
re-enirani polygon. 

All the polygons hereafter considered will be understood to be 
convex. 

96. A polygon may be divided into triangles by diagonals drawn 
from one of its vertices. Thus the pentagon 

ABODE is divided into three triangles by the 
diagonals drawn from A, The number of triangles 
into which any polygon can thus be divided is evi- 
dently equal to the number of its sides, less two. 
The number of diagonals so drawn is equal to the 
number of sides, less three. 

97. Two polygons ABODE, 
A'B'0'D'E\ are equal when they 
can be divided by diagonals into the 
same number of triangles, equal each 
to each, and similarly arranged ; for 
the polygons can evidently be super- 
posed, one upon the other, so as to coincide. 

98. Definitions. Two polygons 
are mutually equiangular when 
the angles of the one are re- 
spectively equal to the angles 
of the other, taken in the same 
order; as ABOD, A'B'C'D\ in 
which A = A\ B = B\ etc. 

The equal angles are called homologous angles; the sides containing 
equal angles, and similarly placed, are homologous sides; thus 
A and A' are homoTbgd^Js^angles, AB and A'B^ are homologous 
sides, etc. 
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Iwo polygons are mutually equilateral when the sides of the one 
are respectively equal to the sides of 
ide other, taken in the same order ; 
a^ MNPQ, M'N'P'q\ in which 
MN = M'N\ NF = N'P\ etc. 
The equal sides are homologous ; and 
angles contained by equal sides simi- 
larly placed, are homologous ; thus MN and M'N' are homologous 
sides ; M and if' are homologous angles. 

Two mutually equiangular polygons are not necessarily also mu- 
tually equilateral. Nor are two mutually equilateral polygons 
necessarily also mutually equiangular, except in the case of tri- 
angles (80). 

If two polygons are mutually equilateral and also mutually equi- 
angular, they are equal ; for they can evidently be superposed, ono 
upon the other, so as to coincide. 
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PROPOSITION XXIX.— THEOREM. 

99. The sum of all the angles of any polygon is equal to two right 
angles taken as mxiny times less two as the polygon has sides. 

For, by drawing diagonals from any one vertex, the polygon can 
be divided into as many triangles as it has sides, less two (96). The 
sum of the angles of all the triangles is the same as the sum of the 
angles of the polygon, and the sum of the angles of each triangle is 
two right angles (68). Therefore, the sum of the angles of tlie 
polygon is two right angles taken as many limes less two as the 
polygon has sides. 

100. Corollary I. If N denotes the number of the sides of the 
polygon, and R a right angle, the sum of the angles is 2R X 
(iV^— 2) = (2N— A)JR = 2NR — 4jB; that is, twice as many 
right angles as the polygon has sides, less four right angles. 

For example,' the sum of tfie angles of a quadrilateral is four 
right angles ; of a pentagon, six right angles ; of a hexagon, eight 
right angles, etc. \ — - y^ 
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101. Corollary II. If all the sides of any polygon ABCDE^ M 
produced so as to form one exterior angle at 
each vertex, the sum of these exterior angles, 
a, 6, c, dy e, is four right angles. For, the sum 
of each interior and its adjacent exterior angle, 
as -4. + a, is two right angles (11) ; therefore, 
the sum of all the angles, both interior and 
exterior, is twice as many right angles as the 
polygon has sides. But the sum of the interior angles alonp is twice 
as many right angles as the polygon has sides, less four right angles 
(100) ; therefore the sum of the exterior angles is equal to four right 
angles. 

This is also proved in a very simple manner, by drawing, from 
any point in the plane of the polygon, a series of lines respectively 
parallel to the sides of the polygon and in the same directions as 
their prolongations. The consecutive angles formed by these lines 
will be equal to the exterior angles of the polygon (60), and their 
sum is four right angles (15). 




QUADRILATERALS. 

102. Definitions, Quadrilaterals are divided into classes as follows : 

1st. The trapezium (A) which has no two of its 
sides parallel. 

2d. The trapezoid (B) which has two sides par- 
allel. The parallel sides are called the baseSf and 
the perpendicular distance between them the aUv- 
ivde of the trapezoid. 

3d. The parallelogram (C) which is bounded by 
two pairs of parallel sides. 

The side upon which a parallelogram is supposed 
to stand and the opposite side are called its lower and upper ha^ea. 
The perpendicular distance between the bases is the altitude. 

103. Definitions, Parallelograms are divided into species, as 
iollows 
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1st The rhomboid (a), whose adjacent sides 
are nut equal and whose angles are not right 
angles. 

2d. The rhomlms, or lozenge (6), whose sides are 
all equaL 

3d. The rectangle (e), whose angles are all equal 
and therefore right angles. 

4th. The square (d), whose sides are all equal and whose 
angles are all equal. 

The square is at once a rhombus and a rectangle. 



\ 






PROPOSITION XXX.— THEOREM. 

104. In every parallelogram, the opposite angles are equal, and the 
opposite sides are equal 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram. 

1st The opposite angles B and D, contained 

An 

by parallel lines lying in opposite directions, 
are equal (61); and for the same reason the 
opposite angles A and C are equal. 

2d. Draw the diagonal A C. Since AD and 
BCsLve parallel, the alternate angles CAD and ACB are equal (49^, 
and since DC and AB are parallel, the alternate angles A CD and 
CAB are equal. Therefore, the triangles ADC and CBA are equal 
(78), and the sides opposite to the equal angles are equal, namely, 
AD = BC, and DC = AB. 

105. Corollary I. A diagonal of a parallelogram divides it into 
two equal triangles. 

106. Corollary II. If one angle of a parallelogram is a right 
ang^le, all its angles are right angles, and the figure is a rectangle. 
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PEOPOSITION XXXL— THEOREM. 

107. If ihe opposite angles of a quadrilateral are equal, ofzif u* 
opposite sides are equal, ihe figure is a parallelogram. 

1st. Let the opposite angles of the quadrilateral ABCD be equal. 
or A = C and B =D. Then, by adding equals, 
we have 

A + B= C+D; 

therefore, each of the sums J. + -B and C + JD 
is equal to one-half the sum of the four angles. But the sum of the 
four angles is equal to four right angles (100) ; therefore, A -^ B ib 
equal to two right angles, and the lines AD and BCsltb parallel (56). 
In like manner it may be proved that AB and CD are paralleL 
Therefore the figure is a parallelogram. 

2d. Let the opposite sides of the quadrilateral ABCD be equal, 
OT BC =AD and AB = DC. Then, drawing 
the diagonal AC, the triangles ABC, A CD are '^ ^ 

equal (80) ; therefore, the angles CAD and A CB 
are equal, and the lines AD and BCsLte parallel 
(54). Also since the angles CAB and A CD are 
equal, the lines AB and DC are paralleL Therefore ABCD is a 
parallelogram. 

PROPOSITION XXXIL— THEOREM. 

108. If two opposite sides of a quadrilateral are equal and paraUel, 
ihe figure is a parallelogram. 

Let the opposite sides BC and AD of the 
quadrilateral ABCD be equal and parallel. 
Draw the diagonal AC The alternate angles 
CAD and ACB are equal (49), and hence the 
triangles ADC&nd CBA are equal (76). There- 
fore, the sides AB and CD are equal and the figure is a parallelo- 
gram (107). 
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PROPOSITION XXXIIL— THEOREM. 

109. The diagoncUs of a parallelogram bisect each other. 
Let the diagonals AC, BD of the parallelogram ABCD interseot 
in E\ then, AB = JSJC and JED = EB. 
For, the side AD and the angles EAD^ ADE, 





of the triangle EAD, are respectively equal to / !v-''" 

the side CB and the angles ECB, EBC of the 

triangle ECB; hence these triangles are equal 

(78), and the sides respectively opposite the equal angles are equal, 

namely, AE = EC and ED = EB. 

110. Corollary L The diagonals of a rhombus ABCD bisect each 
other at right angles in E, For, since AD = CD 
and AE = EC, ED is perpendicular to AC (41). 

111. Corollary II. The diagonals of a rhombus 
bisect its opposite angles. For, in each of the isos- 
celes triangles ADC, ABC, BCD, DAB, the line 
drawn from the vertex to the middle of the base 
bisects the vertical angle (87). 




PROPOSITION XXXIV.— THEOREM. 

112. If (he diagonals of a quadrHateral bisect each other, the figurt 
is a parallelogram. 

Let the diagonals of the quadrilateral ABCD bisect each other 
in E Then, the triangles AED and CEB are 
equal (76), and the angles EAD, ECB, respect- 
ively opposite the equal sides, are equal. There- 
fore AD and BC are parallel (54). In like 
i;!ianner AB and DC are shown to be parallel, 
and the figure is a parallelogram. 

113. Corollary, If the diagonals of a quadrilateral bisect each 
other at right angles, the figure is a rhombus. 

4» 
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PROPOSITION XXXV.— THEOREM. 

114. The diagonals of a rectangle are equal. 
Let ABCD be a rectangle; then its diagonals, AC and BD^ are 
equal. 

For, the right triangles ABC and DCB are equal 
(76) ; therefore, AC=BD. 



A D 






B c 




115. Corollary I. The diagonals of a square are equal, 
and, since the square is also a rhombus, they bisect each 
other at right angles (110), and also bisect the angles 
of the square (111). 

116. Corollary 11. A parallelogram is a rectangle if its diagonals 
are equal. 

117. Corollary III. A quadrilateral is a square, if its diagonals 
are equal and bisect each other at right angles. 

118. Scholium. The rectangle, being a species of parallelogram, 
has all the properties of a parallelogram. 

The square, being at once a parallelogram, a rectangle and a 
rhombus, has the properties of all these figures. 



PROPOSITION XXXVI.— THEOREM. 

119. Tivo parallelograms are equal when two adjacent sides and the 
included angle of the one are equal to two adjacent sides and the 
included angle of the other. 

Let AC, A'C\ have AB = AB\ j> ^ ^ ^ 

AD = A'D\ and the angle BAD = I / / 7 

B*A'D*\ then, these parallelograms a b a* b* ^ 

are equal. ' 

For they may evidently be applied the one to the other so as to 
coincide throughout. 

120. Corollary. Two rectangles are 
equal when they have equal bases and 
equal altitudes. 
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APPLICATIONS. 

PROPOSITION XXXVII.— THEOREM. 

121. If a straight line drawn parallel to the base of a triangle bisects 
one of the sides, it also, bisects the other side; and the portion of il 
intercepted bdween the iivo sides is equal to one-half the base. 

Let DE be parallel to the base BC of the triangle 
ABC, and bisect the side AB in D; then, it bisects 
thesid e^ui C in E, and DE = iBC. 

1st. Through D~8upp6se"i)i'^*to be drawn parallel 
to AC. In the triangles ADE, DBF, we have 
AD = DB, and the angles adjacent to these sides 
equal, namely DAE = BDF, and ADE = DBF (51) ; therefore, 
these triangles are equal (78), and AE = DF. Also, since DECF 
is a parallelogram, DF= EC (104) ; and hence AE = EC. 

2d. The triangles ADE and BDF being equal, we have DE = BF, 
and in the parallelogram DECF we have DE = FC; therefore 
BF= FC. Hence F is the middle point of BC, and DE = iBC. 

122. Corollary I. The straight line DE, joining the middle points 
of the sides AB, AC, of the triangle ABC, is parallel to third sideBQ _ 
and is equal to one-half of BC. For, the straight line drawn throu^ 
D parallel to BC, passes through E (121), and is therefore identical 
with DE. Consequently, also, DE = iB C^ 

123. Corollary II. The straight line drawn parallel to the bases of a 
trapezoid, bisecting one of the non-parallel sides, also bisects the opposite 
side. f 

Let ABCD be a trapezoid, BC and AD its 
parallel bases, JEJ tlie middle point of AB, and 
let EF be drawn parallel to BC or AD ; then, 
F is the middle of DC. For, draw the diago- 
nal AC, intersecting jE!Fin H. Then in the triangle ABC, EH is 
drawn through the middle of AB parallel to BC; therefore H is 
the middle of A C In the triangle A CD, HF is drawn through 
the middle of J. C parallel to AD; therefore i^is the middle of DC. 

124. Corollary III. In a trapezoid, the straight line joining the 
middle points of the non-parallel sides is parallel to the bases, and ii 
emml to one-half their sum. 
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Let EF join the middle points, E and F, 
of AB and DC. Then, 1st, EF is parallel 
to -B(7. For, by Cor. 11. the straight line 
drawn through E parallel to BC passes b 
through F and is therefore identical with EF. 

2d. Drawing the diagonal A C, intersecting EF in H, we have^ in 

the triangle ABC, 

EH=iBQ 

and in the triangle A CD, 

HF=iAD, 

the sum of which gives 

EF=i(^BC + AD). 



PEOPOSITION XXXVin.— THEOEEM. 

125. ijT a aeries of paralleh cutting any two straight lines intereepi 
equal distances on one of these lines, they also intercept equal distances 
an the other line. 

Let MN, M'N\ be two straight lines cut by a series of parallels 
AA\ BB\ CC\ DD'; then, ifAB, BC, CD are equal, A'B', B'C\ 
C'D^ are also equal. 

For, through the points A, B, C, draw Ah, 
Be, Cd, parallel to M^N\ In the triangles 
ABb, BCc, CDd, we have AB = BC = CD; 
and the corresponding angles adjacent to these 
sides are equal (51), namely, BAb = CBc = 
D Cd, and AB b=BCc = CDd ; therefore, these jfj 
triangles are equal to each other (78), and Ab 
= Be = Cd. But, the figures A'b, B'c, Cd, being parallelo 
grams, we have Ab = A'B', Bo = B'C, Cd = CD'; therefore 
A'B' = B'C' = C'D'. 




PROPOSITION XXXIX.--THEOREM. 

126. Every point in the bisector of an angle is equally distant from 
the sides of the angle; and every point not in the bisector, but within Iks 
an^U, is unequaUtf dutanifrom the sides of the angle. 
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Ist.' Let AD be the bisector of the angle 
BACt Pany point in it, and PE, PF, the per- 
pendicular distances of Pfrom AB and AC\ 
then, PE = PP. 

For, the right triangles APE, APF, having 
the angles PAE and PAF equal, and AP com- 
mon, are equal (83) ; therefore, PE = PF. 

2d Let Q be any point not in the bisector, but within the angle : 
then, the perpendicular distances QE and QH are unequal. 

For, suppose that one of these distances, as QE, cuts the bisector 
in some point P: from P let PF be drawn perpendicular to -4(7, 
and join QF. We have QH < QF\ also QF < QP + PF, or 
QF<QP+ PE, or QF < QE; therefore, QH < QE. 

When the angle BAC is obtuse, the 
point Q, not in the bisector, may be so 
situated that the perpendicular on one of 
the sides, as AB, will fall at the vertex A ; 
the perpendicular QH is then less than 
the oblique line QA. Or, a point Q' may 

be so situated that the perpendicular Q'E\ let fall on one of the sides, 
as AB, will meet that side produced through the vertex A; this 
perpendicular must cut the side AC in some point, K, and we then 
have Q'M' < Q'K < Q'E\ 

127. Corollary. The bisector of an angle is the locus (40) of all 
the points within the angle which are equally distant from its sides. 




PROPOSITION XL.— THEOREM. 

128. The ihree bisectors of the three angles of a triangle meet in the 
same point 

Let AD, BE, CF, be the bisectors of the 
angles A, B, C, respectively, of the triangle 
ABC. 

Let the two bisectors AD, BE, meet in 0. 
The point 0, being in AD, is equally dis- 
tant from AB and A C (126) ; and being 
in BE, it is eguaJJj distant from AB and BC\ 
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therefore, the point is equally distant from 
^ Cand jB(7, and must lie in the bisector of 
the angle C (127). That is, the bisector CF 
also passes through 0, and the three bisect- 
ors meet in the same point. 




129. Corollary, The point in which the three bisectors of the 
angles of a triangle meet is equally distant from the three sides of 
the triangle. 




PROPOSITION XLL— THEOREM. 

130. The three perpendiculars erected at the middle points of the 
rides of a triangle meet in the same point 

Let DO, EH, FK, be the perpendiculars 
erected to -B(7, CA, AB, respectively, at their 
middle points, i), E, F, 

It is first necessary to prove that any two of 
these perpendiculars, as DO, EH, meet in some 
point. If they did not meet, they would be 
parallel, and then CB and CA being perpen- 
diculars to these parallels from the same point C, would be in one 
straight line, which is impossible, since they are two sides of a tri- 
angle. Therefore, DO and EH are not parallel, and must meet in 
some point, as 0. 

Now the point being in the perpendicular DO is equally distant 
from B and G (38), and being also in the perpendicular EH, it is 
equally distant from A and G; therefore it is equally distant from A 
and B, and must lie in the perpendicular FK (89). That is, the 
perpendicular FK passes through 0, and the three perpendiculars 
meet in the same point. 

131. Gorollary, The point in which the three perpendiculars meet^ 
is equally distant from the three vertices of the triangle. 
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PROPOSITION XLn.— THEOREM. 




132. The three perpendiculara from ihe vertices of a triangle to the 
opposite aides meet in the same point 

Let AD, BE, CF, be the perpen- ^:. „.4,. 

diculars from the vertices of the tri- 
angle ABC to the opposite sides, re- 
spectively. 

Through the three vertices, A, B, C, 
draw the lines B'C\ A'B', A'C\ re- 
spectively parallel to BQ AB, AG, 
Then the two quadrilaterals ABCB' 

and ACBC are parallelograms, and we have AB' = BC and 
AG' = BC; therefore AB' = AC\ or A is the middle of B' C. 
But AJ) being perpendicular to ^C is perpendicular to the parallel 
B'C'y therefore AD is the perpendicular to J5'C" erected at its 
middle point A. In like manner, it is shown that BE and CF are 
the perpendiculars to A'C and A'B' at their middle points; there- 
fore, by (130), the three perpendiculars meet in the same point 

183. Definition, A straight line drawn from any vertex of a tri- 
angle to the middle point of the opposite side is 
called a medial line of the triangle. Thus, D being 
the middle point of BC, AD is the medial line to 
BO. 




PROPOSITION XLIIL— THEOREM. 

134. The three medial lines of a triangle meet in the same point. 

Let Z), E, F, be the three middle points of 
the sides of the triangle ABC; AD, BE, CF, 
the three medial lines. 

Let the two medial lines, AD and BE, meet 
in 0. Let be the middle point of OA, and 
H the middle point of OB; join GH, HD, 
DE, EG. In the triangle A OB, GH is par- 
allel to AB, and GH = ^AB\ and in the triangle ABC, ED is 
parallel to AB, and ED = ^AB (122). Therefore, HG and ED, 
\Khig parallel to AB, are parallel to eac\i o\\i^t \ Wi^ ^»j^ V'ix^'s^ 
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th^^to \ABy they are equal to each other ; consequently, EOEOO 

parallelogram (108), and its diagonals 
bisect each other (109). Therefore OD = 00 
= OA, or OD = ^AD ; that is, the medial 
line BE cuts the medial line AD at a point 
whose distance from D is one-third of AD, In 
the same way it is proved that the medial line 
OF cuts AD at a point whose distance from D 
is one-third of AD, that is, at the same point ; and therefore the 
three medial lines meet in the same point. 
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SYMMETRICAL FIGURES. 

a. Symmetry with respect to an axis. 

135. Definition, Two points are symmetrical with respect to a fixed 
straight line, called the axis of symmetry, when this axis bisects at 
right angles the straight line joining the two points. 

Thus, A and A' are symmetrical with respect to ^ 
the axis MN, if MN bisects AA' at right angles j 
at a. ^ r ^ 

If the portion of the plane containing the point 
A on one side of the axis MN, is revolved about 
this axis {or folded over) until it coincides with the 
portion on the other side of the axis, the point A' at which A falls 
is the symmetrical point of A. 

136. Definition, Any two figures are symmetrical with respect to 
an axis when every point of one figure has its symmetrical point on 
the other. 

Thus, A'B* is the symmetrical figure 
of the straight line AB, with respect to 
the axis MN, every point, as C, of the one, 
having its symmetrical point C in the 
other. 

The symmetrical figure of an indefinite 

straight line, AB, is an indefinite straight 

line, A'B', which intersects the first in the 

axis and makes the same angle with the 

axh as the £r8t line. 
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137. DefiniUon. In two symmetrical figures Uie corresponding 
symmetrical lines are called homologou8. 

Thus, in the symmetrical figures ABCDE, 
A'B'C'D'E', the homologous lines are .4J5 
and A'B', JJCand B'C\ etc. 

In all cases, two figures, symmetrical with 
respect to an axis, can be brought into coin- 
cidence by the revolution of either about the 
axis. 
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6. Symmetry vnth respect to a centre, 

138. Definition. Two points are symmetrical with respect to a fixed 
point, called the centre of symmetry, when this centre bisects the 
straight line joining the two points. • 

Thus, A and A' are symmetrical with respect 
to the centre 0, if the line AA^ passes through 
O and is bisected at 0. 

The distance of a point from the centre is called 

..^SJlt^UMtttSr'*^^^' "^ point A is brought into 

Ath its symmetrical point A', by revolving its radius 
Aji jtt two right angles (16). 

jO^nition, Any two figures are symmetrical with respect to 
equal -^ro* when every point of one figure has its symmetrical point 
is . the other. 

Thus, A'B' is the symmetrical 
figure of the straight line AB with 
respect to the centre 0, 

Since the triangles AOByA'OB\ 
are equal (76), the angle B is equal 

to the angle B' ; therefore, AB and A'B^ are parallel. In general, 
the homologous lines of two figures, 
symmetrical with respec* to a centre, 
are parallel. Thus, in the symmetri- 
cal figures ABCD, A'B'C'D', the 
homologous lines AB and A'B^ are 
•parallel, BC and B'C* are parallel, 
etc. 

Tw# Bgures 57/nmetrical with respect to «k eea\.T^ <5»sx \i^ \st^^vs^ 
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into coincidence by revolving one of them, in its own plane, about 
the centre ; every radius of symmetry revolving through two right 
angles at the same time. 

140. Definition, Any single figure is called a Bymmetriccd fi>ffure, 
either when it can be divided by an axis into two figures symmetri- 
cal with respect to that axis, or when it has a centre such that every 
straight line drawn through it cuts the figure in two points which 
are symmetrical with respect to this centre. 

Thus, ABCDC'B' is a symmetrical 
figure with respect to the axis MN^ 
being divided by MN into two figures, 
ABCD and AB'G'D, which are sym- 
metrical with respect to MN. 

Also, the figure ABCDEF is symmetrical with respect to the 
centre 0, its vertices, taken two and two, 
being symmetrical with respect to 0. In 
this case, any straight line KL drawn 
through the centre and terminated by the 
perimeter, is called a diameler. 
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PROPOSITION XLIV.— THEOREM. 

141. Ifafi^re is symmetriml wUh respect to two axes perpendicular 
to each other, it is also symmetrical with respect to the intersection of 
these axes as a centre of symmetry. 

Let the figure ABCDEF OH be 
symmetrical with respect to the two 
perpendicular axes MN, FQ, which 
intersect in ; then, the point is 
also the centre of symmetry of the 
figure. 

For, let T be any point in the 
perimeter of the figure; draw TRT' 
perpendicular to MN, and T8t per- 
pendicular to FQ\ join TO, Ot and JffiS. 

Since the figure is symmetrical with respect to MN, we have RT' 
=r ^JT; and since BT= OS, it follows that BT' = Q&\ thfttefore. 
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ST' OS IB a parallelogram (108), and RS is equal and parallel 

to or. 

Again, since the figure is symmetrical with respect to PQ, we have 
8i = ST = OB; therefore, SROt is a parallelogram, and BS is 
equal and parallel to 0^ Hence, T', and <, are in the same 
straight line, since there can he but one parallel to RS drawn 
through the same point 0. 

Now we have OT' = RS and Ot = RS, and consequently OT' = 
Ot; therefore, any straight line T'O^ drawn through 0, is bisected 
at C ; that is, is the centre of symmetry of the figure. 




BOOK IT, 

THE CIRCLE. 

1. DEFimrioNS, A circle is a portion of a plane bounded by a 
curve, all the points of which are equally distant from a point within 
it called the centre. 

The curve which bounds the circle is called 
its circumference. 

Any straight line drawn from the centre 
to the circumference is called a radius. 

Any straight line drawn through the centre 
and. terminated each way by the circumfer- 
ence is called a diameter. 

In the figure, is the centre, and the curve ABCEA is the cir- 
cumference of the circle ; the circle is the space included within the 
circumference; OAy OB, OC, are radii; -4 OC is a diameter. 

By the definition of a circle, all its radii are equal ; also all ita 
diameters are equal, each being double the radius. 

If one extremity, 0, of a line OA is fixed, while the line revolves 
in a plane, the other extremity. A, will describe a circumference, 
whose radii are all equal to OA, ■ 

2. Definitions, An arc of a circle is any portion of its circumfer- 
ence ; as DEF, 

A chord is any straight line joining two points of the circum- 
ference; as DF, The arc DEF is said to be subtended by its 
chord DF. 

Every chord subtends two arcs, which together make up the whole 

circumference. Thus DF subtends both the arc DEF and the arc 

/>GRdI^. Wher an arc and its chord are spoken of, the arc less than 
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a semi-circumference, as DEF^ is always understood, unless otherwise 
stated. 

A segment is a portion of the circle included between an arc and 
its chord ; thus, by the segment DEF is meant the space included 
between the arc DF and its chord. 

A sector is the space included between an arc and the two radii 
drawn to its extremities ; as ^ OjB. 

3. From the definition of a circle it follows that every point 
toithin the circle is at a distance from the centre which is less than 
the radius ; and every point without the circle is at a distance from 
the centre which is greater than the radius. Hence (I. 40), the 
locus of cUl the points in a plane which are at a given distance from a 
given point is the circumference of a circle descrihed with the given point 
as a centre and with the given distance as a radius. 

4. It is also a consequence of the definition of a circle, that two 
circles are equal when the radius of one is equal to ike radius of the 
other, or when (as we usually say) they have the same radius. For 
if one circle be superposed upon the other so that their centres coin- 
cide, their circumferences will coincide, since all the points of both 
are at the same distance from the centre. 

K when superposed the second circle is made to turn upon its 
centre as upon a pivot, it must continue to coincide with the first 

6. Postulate. A circumference may be described with any point as 
a centre and any distance as a radius. 



ARCS AND CHORDS. 

PROPOSITION L— THEOREM. 

6. A straight line cannot intersect a circumference in more than two 
points. 

For, if it could intersect it in three points, the three radii dra^vn 
to these three points would be three equal straight lines drawn from 
the same point to the same straight line, which is impossible (I. 36). 
6* 
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PROPOSITION IL— THEOREM. 

7. Every diameter bisects the circle and its circumference, 
I jet AMBN be a circle whose centre is 0; 

then, any diameter A OB bisects the circle and 
its circumference. 

For, if the figure ANB be turned about AB 
as an axis and superposed upon the figure 
AMB, the curve ANB will coincide with the 
curve AMBf since all the points of both are 
equally distant from the centre. The two 
figures then coincide throughout, and are therefore equal in all 
respects. Therefore,il^ divides both the circle and its circumference 
into equal parts. 

8. Definitions. A segment equal to one half the circle, as the seg- 
ment AMB, is called a semi^rde. An arc equal to half a circum* 
ference, as the arc AMB, is called a semi-circumference. 




PROPOSITION IIL— THEOREM. 

9. A diameter is greater than any oHier chord. 
Let AC he any chord which is not a diame- 
ter, and A OB a diameter drawn through A : 
then^^>^0. 

For, join OC. Then, AO + 0C> AC 
(I. 66) ; that is, since all the radii are equal, 
A0+ OB>AQoTAB>Aa 




PROPOSITION IV.~THEOREM. 

10. In equal circles, or in the same circle, equal angles at Uie c^'re 
intercept equal arcs on the circumference, and conversely. 

Let 0, 0', be the centre of equal 
circles, and A OB, A'O'B', equal angles 
at these centres ; then, the intercepted 
arcs, AB, AB\ are equal. For, one of 
the siBg\e&, together with its arc, may be 
superposed upon the other; and when 
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the equal angles coincide, their intercepted arcs will evidently coin- 
cide also. 

Ck)nversel7, if the arcs AB, A'B' are equal, the angles AOB^ 
A'O'B' are equal. For, when one of the arcs is superposed upon its 
equal, the corresponding angles at the centre will evidently coincide. 

If the angles are in the same circle, the demonstration is siniJar. 

11. Definition. A fourth part of a circum- 
ference is called a quadrant It is evident from 
the preceding theorem that a right angle at the 
centre intercepts a quadrant on the circum- 
ference. 

Thus, two perpendicular diameters, AOC, 
BOD J divide the circumference into four quad- 
rants, AB, BC, CD, DA. 




PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

12. In equal circles, or in the aame circle, equal area are subtended 
by equal chords, and conversely. 

Let 0, 0\he the centres of equal circles, and AB, A'B\ equal 
arcs; then, the chords AB, AB', are 
equal. 

For, drawing the radii to the extremi- 
ties of the arcs, the angles and 0' 
are equal (10), and consequently the 
triangles AOB, A'O'B', are equal 
(I. 76). Therefore, AB = AB'. 

Conversely, if the chords AB, A'B', are equal, the triangles A OB, 
A'O'B' are equal (I. 80), and the angles 0, 0' are equal. There- 
fore (10), arc AB = arc A'B'. 

If the arcs are in the same circle, the demonstration is similar. 





PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

13. In eqtud circles, or in the same circle, the greater arc is subtended 
by the greaier cJiord, and conversely; the arcs being both less than a 
semp^reumferen^. 
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Let the arc AC he greater than the 
arc AB; then, the chord AC is greater 
than the chord AB. 

For, draw the radii OA, OB, OC. 
•In the triangles AOC, A OB, the angle 
A OC is obviously greater than the angle A OB; therefore, (I. 84), 
chord AC^ chord AB. 

Conversely, if chord ACy> chord AB, then, arc -4(7> arc AB, 
For, in the triangles AOC, A OB, the side -4.C > the side AB; 
therefore (I. 85), angle AOC "> angle A OB; and consequently, 
arc AC^ arc AB, 

14 Sckolium, If the arcs are greater than a semi -circumference, 
the contrary is true ; that is, the arc AMB, which is greater than the 
arc AMC, is subtended by the less chord ; and conversely. 




PROPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

15. The diameter perpendicular to a chord bisects the chord and the 
arcs svhtended by it 

Let the diameter DOD' be perpendicular to 
the chord AB at C; then, 1st, it bisects the 
chord. For, the radii OA, OB being equal 
oblique lines from the point to the line AB, 
cut off equal distances from the foot of the per- 
pendicular (I. 36) ; therefore, AC= BC. 

2d. The subtended arcs ADB, AD'B, are 
bisected at D and D', respectively. For, every point in the per- 
pendicular DOD' drawn at the middle of AB being equally distant 
from its extremities A and B (I. 38), the chords AD and BD are 
equal; therefore, (12), the arcs AD and BD are equal. For the 
same reason, the arcs AD* and BD* are equal. 

16. Corollary I. The perpendicular erected upon the middle of a 
chord passes through the centre of the circle, and through the 
middle of the arc subtended by the chord. 

Also, the straight line drawn through any two of the three points 
0, C, D, passes through the third and is perpendicular to the 
chord AB. 
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17. Corollary II. The middle points of any 
number of parallel chords all lie in the same 
diameter perpendicular to the chords. 

In other words, the loctis of the middle points 
of a system of parallel chords is the diameter 
perpendicular to these chords. 





PKOPOSITION VIIL— THEOREM. 

18. In the same circle, or in equal circles, equal chords are equally 
distant from the centre ; and of two unequal chords, the less is at the 
greater distance from the centre. 

1st. Let AB, CD, be equal chords ; OE, 
OF, the perpendiculars which measure their 
distances from the centre 0; then, OE = 
OF. 

For, since the perpendiculars bisect the 
chords (15), AE=CF; hence (I. 83), the 
right triangles AOE and COF are equal, 
and 0E=^ OF 

2d. Let CG, AB, be unequal chords; OE, OH, their distances 
from the centre ; and let CG be less than AB ; then, OH > OE. 

For, since chord AB > chord CG, we have arc AB > arc CG ; 
BO that if from C we draw the chord CD = AB, its subtended arc 
CD, being equal to the arc AB, will be greater than the arc CG. 
Therefore the perpendicular OH will intersect the chord CD in some 
point I. Drawing the perpendicular OF to CD, we have, by the 
first part of the demonstration, OF = OE. But OH > 01, and 
01 > 0F(1. 28); still more, then, is 0H> OF, or 0H> OE. 

If the chords be taken in two equal circles, the demonstration is 
the same. 

19. Corollary I. The converse of the proposition is also evidently 

tnie, namely: in the same circle, or in equal circles, chords equally 

distant from the centre are equal; and of two chords unequally distant 

from the centre, that is the greater whose distance from the centre is 

ihe less. 

5** 
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20. Corollary II. The hast chord that can be 
drawn in a circle through a given point P is the 
chord, ABy perpendicular to the line OP joining 
the given point and the centre. For, if CD is 
any other chord drawn through P, the perpen- 
dicular 0§ to this chord is less than OP) there- 
fore, by the preceding corollary, CD is greater 
than AB. 





PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

21. Through any three pointa, not in the same straight line, a eireum^ 
ference can be made to pass, and but one. 

Let A, P, C, be any three points not in the 
same straight line. 

•1st. A circumference can be made to pass 
through these points. For, since they are 
not in the same straight line, the lines AB, 
BC, AC, joining them two and two, form a 
triangle, and the three perpendiculars DE, 

FG, HK, erected at the middle points of the sides, meet in a point 
which is equally distant from the three points A, B, C, (I. 131). 
Therefore a circumference described from as a centre and a radius 
equal to any one of the three equal distances OA, OB, OC, will pass 
through the three given points. 

2d. Only one circumference can be made to pass through these 
points. For the centre of any circumference passing through the 
three points must be at once in two perpendiculars, as DE, FO, and 
therefore at their intersection ; but two straight lines intersect in 
only one point, and hence is the centre of the only circumference 
that can pass through the three points. 

22. Corollary. Two circumferences can intersect in but two points; 
for, they could not have a third point in common without having the 
same centre and becoming in fact but one circumference. 
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TANGENTS AND SECANTS. 

23. Definitions, A tangent is an indefinite straight line which haa 
but one point in common with the cir- 
cumference; as ACB. The common 
point, Cf is called the paint of contact, 
or the point of tangeney. The circum- 
ference is also said to be tangent to the 
line AB at the point C 

A secant is a straight line which 
meets the circumference in two points ; 
as^i^ 

24. Definition. A rectilinear figure is said to 
be circumscribed about a circle when all its sides 
are tangents to the circumference. 

In the same case, the circle is said to be in- 
scribed in the figure. 





PBOPOSmON X.— THEOREM. 

25. A straight line oblique to a radius at its extremity cuts (he dr* 
cumferenee. 

Let AB be oblique to the radius OC at its 
extremity C; then, AB cuts the circumfer- 
ence at C, and also in a second point D. 

For, let OE be the perpendicular from 
upon AB\ then OE < OC, and the point E 
is within the circumference. Therefore AB 
cuts the circumference in C, and must evi- 
dently cut it in a second point D. 
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PROPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. 




26. A straight line perpendicular to a radius at its extremity is a 
tangent to the circle. 

Let AB be perpendicular to the radius OG 
at its extremity C; then, AB is a tangent to 
the circle at the point C. 

For, from the centre draw the oblique 
line OD to any point of AB except 0. Then, 
OD '^ OC, and Z> is a point without the cir- 
cumference. Therefore AB having all its 
points except C without the circumference, has but the point C in 
common with it, and is a tangent at that point (23). 

27. Corollary. Conversely, a tangent AB at any point C is perperir 
dicular to the radius OC draum to that point. For, if it were not 
perpendicular to the radius it would cut the circumference (25), and 
would not be a tangent. 

28. Scholium, If a secant EF, passing through a point C of the 
circumference, be supposed to revolve 

upon this point, as upon a pivot, its 
second point of intersection, D, will 
move along the circumference and ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to C. When 
the second point comes into coincidence 
with 0, the revolving line ceases to be 
strictly a secant, and becomes the tan- 
gent AB\ but, continuing the revolution, 

the revolving line again becomes a secant, as E'F\ and the sccomi 
point of intersection reappears on the other side of (7, as at D'. 

If, then, our revolving line be required to be a secant m the strict 
sense imposed by our definition, that is a line meeting the circum- 
ference in two points, this condition can be satisfied only by keeping 
the second point of intei-section, Z>, distinct from the first point, L\ 
however near these points may be brought to each other ; and, there- 
fore, under this condition, the tangent is often called the limit of the 
secants drawn through the point of contact ; that is to say, a limit 
toward which the secant continually approaches, as the second poipt 
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of intersection (on either side of the first) continually approaches 
the first, but a limit which is never reached by the secant as svch. 

On the other hand, as the tangent is but one of the positions of 
our revolving line, it has properties in common with the secant ; and 
in order to exhibit such common properties in the most striking 
manner, it is often expedient to regard the tangent as a secant whose 
two points of intersection are coinddenL But it is to be observeil that 
we then no longer consider the secant as a cutting line, but simply as 
a line drawn through two points of the curve; and we include the 
tangent as that special case of such a line in which the two points 
are coincident. In this, we generalize in the same way as in algebra, 
when we say that the expression x = a — b signifies that x is the 
difference of a and b, even when a= b, and there is really no differ^ 
enee between a and 6. 



E 



PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

29. Two parallels intercept equal arcs on a circumference, 

AVe may have three cases : 

1st. When the parallels AB, CD, are both 
secants ; then, the intercepted arcs AC and BD 
are equal. For, let OM be the radius drawn 
perpendicular to the parallels. By Prop. VII. 
the point M is at once the middle of the arc 
AMB and of the arc CMD, and hence we have q 

AM=BM and CM=DM, 

whence, by subtraction, 

AM— CM = BM— DM; 

AC = BD. 



c/ i \^ 


Y ' V 


^i^ 



N 



that is, 



2d. When one of the parallels is a secant, as AB, and the other is 
a tangent, as EF at if, then, the intercepted arcs AM and BM are 
equal. For, the radius OM drawn to the point of contact is per- 
pendicular to the tangent (27), and consequently perpendicular also 
to its parallel AB ; therefore, by Prop. VII., AM = BM. 

3d. When hoth the parallels are tangents, aa EFat ilf^and QH 

6 
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at N; then, the intercepted arcs MAN and MBN are equaL For, 
drawing any secant AB parallel to the tangents, 
we have by the second case, 

AM = BM and AN = BN, 
whence, by addition, 

AM + AN = BM + BN, 
that is, 

MAN = MBN; 

and each of the intercepted arcs in this case is a semi-circumferenoe. 

30. Scholium 1. The straight line joining the points of contact of 
two parallel tangents is a diameter. 

81. ScJiolium 2. According to the principle of (28), the tangent 
being regarded as a secant whose two points of intersection are coin- 
cident, the demonstration of the first case in the preceding theorem 
embraces that of the other two cases. 

RELATIVE POSITION OF TWO CIRCLEa 

32. Definition. Two circles are concentric, when they have the 
same centre. 

33. Definition. Two circumferences are tangent to each other, or 
totich each other, when they have but one point in common. The 
common point is called the point of contact, or the point of tangeney. 

Two kinds of contact are distinguished: external contact, when 
each circle is outside the other ; internal contact, when one circle is 
within the other. 

PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

34. When two circumferences intersect, the straight line joining tJidr 
centres bisects their common chord at right angles. 

Let and 0' be the centres of two 
circumferences which intersect in the 
points A, B; then, the straight line 00' 
bisects their common chord AB at right 
angles. 
J*br, the perpendicular to AB erected 
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at its middle point C, passes through both centres (16) ; and there 
can be but one straight line drawn between the two points and 0\ 
35. Corollary, When two circumferences are tangent to ectcA other^ 
their point of contact is in the straight line joining tJieir centres. It 
has just been proved that when two circumferences intersect, the two 
points of intersection lie at equal distances from the line joining the 
centres and on opposite sides of this line. Now let the circles be 
supposed to be moved so as to cause the points of intersection ;i 
approach each other ; these points will 
ultimately come together on the line 
joining the centres, and be blended in a 
single point C, common to the two cir- 
cundferences, which will then be their 
point of contact The perpendicular to 
00* erected at (7 will then be a common 
tangent to the two circumferences and take the place of the common 
chord. 

PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

86. When two circumferences are wholly exterior to each other, the 
distance of their centres is greater than the sum of their radiu 

Let 0, 0' be the centres. Their dis- 
tance 00' is greater than the sum of 
the radii OA, O'B, by the portion AB 
interposed between the circles. 





PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

37. Wlien ttvo circumferences are tangent to each oOier externally, 'he 
distance of their centres is equal to the siim of their radii. 

Let 0, 0', be the centres, and C the point 
of contact. The point C being in the line 

joining the centres (35), we have 00* = ( o -f c 

OC+O'G 
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. PBOPOSITION XVI.— THEOBEM. 

38. When two circumferences interaect, the distance of their centres 
is less than the sum of their radii and greater than the difference of tlieir 
radii. 

Let and 0' be their centres, and A 
one of their points of intersection. The 
point A is not in the line joining the 
centres (34); and consequently there is 
formed the triangle A00\ in which we 
have 00' < OA -{- O'A, and also 
00' > Oui - O'A (I. 67). 




PROPOSITION XVII— THEOREM. 

39. When two circumferences are tangent to each other iittemaUy^ 
the distance of their centres is equal to the difference of their radii. 



Let 0, 0', be the centres, and Othe point of 
contact. The point C being in the line joining 
the centres (35), we have 00'=OG—0'C. 




PROPOSITION XVIII.— THEOREM. 

40. When one circumference is wholly within another, the distance 
of their centres is less than the difference of their radii. 



Let 0, 0', be the centres. We have the dif- 
ference of the radii OA — 0'B= 00' -{- AB. 
Hence 00' is less than the difference of the 
radii by the distance AB, 



41. Corollary, The converse of each of the preceding five propo- 
sitions is also true : namely — 

1st. When the distance of the centres is greater than the sum o/ 
the radii, the circumferences are wholly exterior to each other. 
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2d. Wlien the distance of the centres is equal to the sum of the 
radii, the circumferences touch each other externally. 

3d. When the distance of the centres is less than the sum of the 
radii, but greater than their difference, the circumferences intersect 

4th. When the distance of the centres is equal to the difference 
of the radii, the circumferences touch each other internally. 

5th. When the distance of the centres is less than the difference 
of the radii, one circumference is wholly within the other. 

MEASURE OP ANGLES. 

As the measurement of magnitude is one of the principal objects 
of geometry, it will be proper to premise here some principles in 
regard to the measurement of quantity in general. 

42. Definition. To meamre a quantity of any kind is to find how 
many times it contains another quantity of the same kind called the 
unit. 

Thus, to measure a line is to find the number expressing how many 
times it contains another line called the unit of length, or the linear 
uniL 

The number which expresses how many times a quantity contains 
the unit is called the numerical measure of that quantity. 

43. Definition. The ratio of two quantities is the quotient arising 

.A 
from dividing one by the other ; thus, the ratio of -4 to jB is — 

To find the ratio of one quantity to another is, then, to find how 
many times the first contains the second ; therefore, it is the same 
thing as to m^easure the first by the second taken as the unit (42). 
It is implied in the definition of ratio, that the quantities compared 
are of the earns hind. 

Hence, also, instead of the definition (42), we may say that to 
measure a quantity is to find its ratio to the unit. 

Th« ratio of two quantities is the same as the ratio of their 
numerical measures. Thus, if P denotes the unit, and if P is con- 
tained m times in A and n times in B, then, 

A mP m 

B'~ 7iP'~ n 

4i. D^nitioTt. Two quantities are commmaurable ^laaii. tbftre ia 
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Bome third quantity of the same kind which is contained a whole 
number of times in each. This third quantity b called the common 
meoiure of the proposed quantities. 

Thus, the two lines, A and B, are commensurable, if there is some 
line, 0, which is contained a whole num- 
ber of times in each, as, for example, ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 
7 times in A, and 4 times in B. ^* — • — » — « — • 

The ratio of two commensurable quan- ^,-1-, 
tities can, therefore, be exactly expressed 
by a number whole or fractional (as in the preceding example 

by -1, and is called a commensurable ratio. 

45. Definition. Two quantities are incommenmrable when they 
have no common measure. The ratio of two such quantities is called 
an incommensurable ratio. 

If A and B are two incommensurable quantities, their ratio is still 

expressed by |. 

46. Problem. To find the greatest common measure of two quantUiei. 
The well-known arithmetical process may be extended to quantities 
of all kinds. Thus, suppose AB and CD are two straight lines 
whose common measure is required. Their greatest common meas- 
ure cannot be greater than the less line 

CD. Therefore, let CD be applied to ^^ ^' ' ' I"* 
as many times as possible, suppose 3 times, Cr-r-pj) 
with a remainder EB less than CD. Any 

common measure of AB and CD must also be a common measure 
of CD and EB ; for it will be contained a whole number of times in 
CD, and in AE, which is a multiple of CD^ and therefore to measure 
AB it must also measure the part EB. Hence, the greaiest common 
ni3asure of AB and CD must also be the greatest common measure 
of CD and EB. This greatest common measure of CD and EB 
cannot be greater than the less line EB ; therefore, let EB be applied 
as many times as possible to CD^ suppose twice, with a remainder 
FD. Then, by the same reasoning, the greatest common measure 
of CD and EB^ and consequently also that of AB and CD, is the 
greatest common measure of EB and FD. Therefore, let FD be 
applied to EB as many times as possible : suppose \t> \& om\A.vxied 
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exactly twice in EB without remainder ; the process is then com« 
pleted, and we have found FD as the required greatest common 
measure. 

The measure of each line, referred to FD as the unit, will then be 
as follows : we have 

EB = 2FD, 

CD = 2EB + FD = AFD + FD = 6FD, 

AB = ZCD + EB = 16FD + 2FD = IIFD. 

The proposed lines are therefore numerically expressed, in terms of 

17 
the unit FD, by the numbers 17 and 5 ; and their ratio is — 

5 

47. When the preceding process is applied to two quantities and 
no remainder can be found which is exactly contained in a pre- 
ceding remainder, however far the process be continued, the two 
quantities have no common measure; that is, they are incommen- 
surable, and their ratio cannot be exactly expressed by any number 
whole or fractional. 

48. But although an incommensurable ratio cannot be eoMusUy 

expressed by a number, it may be approximately expressed by a 

number within any assigned measure of precision. 

A . 

Suppose — denotes the incommensurable ratio of two quantities 

B 

A and B ; and let it be proposed to obtain an approximate numeri- 
cal expression of this ratio that shall be correct within an assigned 

measure of precision, say -— • Let B be divided into 100 equal 

parts, and suppose A is found to contain 814 of these parte with a 
remainder less than one of the parts ; then, evidently, we have 

A 314 .,,. 1 
— = — withm 



B 100 100 

814 . A 

that is, is an approximate value of the ratio -— within the as- 

100 B 

signed measure of precision. 

A 

To generalize this, — denoting as before the incommensurable 

B 

ratio of the two quantities A and B, let B \)^ AvN^dftd, \\vUi n e(\ual 
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parts, and let A contain m of these parts with a remainder lees than 
one of the parts ; then we have 

A m , - . 1 
— = — withm - ; 

B n n 

and, since n may be taken as great as we please, - may be made lees 

than any assigned measure of precision, and — will be the approxi* 

A 
mate value of the ratio -— within that assigned measure. 

49. Theorem. Two incommenmrable ratios care equals if their approx^ 

mate numerical values are always equals when both are escpressed wtihin 

the same measure of precision Iiowever smaU, 

A A' . 

Let — and — be two incommensurable ratios whose approximate 

B B 

numerical values are always the same when the same measure of 
precision is employed in expressing both ; then, we say that 

^=- 
B JB'* 

For, let - be any assumed measure of precision, and in accordance 

with the hypothesis of the theorem, suppose that for any value of 

1 A A^ 

-» the ratios — * — have the same approximate numerical expres- 

n B B 

sion, say — * each ratio exceeding — by a quantity less than -; 
n n n 

then, these ratios cannot differ from each other by so much as - 

n 
1 
But the measure - may be assumed as small as we please, that is leai 

A A' 

than any assignable quantity however small; hence — and — cannot 

B B 

differ by any assignable quantity however small, and therefore they 

must be equal. 

The student should study this demonstration in connection with 

that of Proposition XIX., which follows. 
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50. Definition, A proportion b an equality of ratioB. Thus, if the 

A , A' . 

ratio — is equal to the ratio •— » the equality 

B B' 

is a proportion. It may be read : " Ratio of A iQ B equals ratio of 
A' to -B V or "-4 is to 5 as Jl' is to B'r 
A proportion is often written as follows : 

AiB = AiS 

where the notation A i B \a equivalent io A -i- B. When thus 
written, A and B' are called the extremeSf B and A* the meanSy and 
B' is called a fourth proportional to ^, ^ and A' ; the first terms 
A and A\ of the ratios are called the antecedents — the second terms, 
B and B\ the eonseqtienta. 
When the means are equal, as in the proportion 

A:B = B:C, 

the middle term B is called a mean proportional between A and Q 
and C is called a third proportional to A and B. 



PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

61. In the same circle, or in equal drdes, ttoo angles at the centre are 
in the same raiio as iheir interested arcs. 

Let A OB and -400 be two angles at the centre of the same, or at 
the centres of equal circles; AlB and AC, their intercepted arcs; 
then, 

AOB^AB 

AOG'^ AC 

1st. Suppose the arcs to have ^' 
a common measure which is con- 
tained, for example, 7 times in 

the arc AB and 4 times in the arc ^ 0; so that \f AB is divided 
into 7 parts, each equal to the common measure, AC will contain 4 
of these parts. Then the ratio of the arcs AB and ^ is 7 : 4 , 
that is. 
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Drawing radii to the several -^^ 

points of division of the arcs, 

the partial angles at the centre 

subtended by the equal partial arcs will be equal (10) ; therefore 

the angle A OB will be divided into 7 equal parts, of which the 

angle AOC will contain 4; hence the ratio of the angles A OB and 

-40Cis7:4; that is, 

AOB 7 



Therefore, we have 



or. 



AOC 4 

AOB ^AB 
AOO^ AG 

AOB I AOC =AB I AC. 



2d. If the arcs are incommensurable, suppose one of them, as J.Q 
to be divided into any number n of equal parts ; then AB will con- 
tain a certain number m of these parts, plus a remainder less than 

JlB 

one of these parts. The numerical expression of the ratio --— - will 

AC 

then be — , correct within - (48). Drawing radii to the several 

points of division of the arcs, the angle J. 0(7 will be divided into n 
equal parts, and the angle A OB will contain m such parts, phu a 
remainder less than one of the parts. Therefore, the numerical 

expression of the ratio — —-- will also be — » correct within - ; that 
^ AOC ^ ^ 

is, the ratio has the same approximate numerical expression as 

AB 
the ratio —-> however small the parts into which AC is divided ; 

therefore these ratios must be absolutely equal (49), and we have for 
incommensurable, as well as for commensurable, arcs, 

AOB ^AB 
AOC~ AG 

AOB :AOC=AB. AG. 
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PEOPOSITION XX— THEOREM. 

52. The numerical measure of an angle ai the centre of a circle is 
the same as the numerical measure of Us intercepted arc, if the adopted 
vnU of angle is the angle at the centre which intercepts the adopted unit 
of arc 

Let A OB be an angle at the centre 0, and 
AB its intercepted arc. Let AOC he the 
angle which is adopted as the unit of angle, 
and let its intercepted arc AC he the arc 
which is adopted as the unit of arc By 
Proposition XIX. we have 

AOB^AB 
AOC~ AC 

But the first of these ratios is the measure (42) of the angle AOB 
referred to the unit AOC; and the second ratio is the measure of the 
arc AB referred to the unit AC. Therefore, with the adopted units, 
the numerical measure of the angle A OB is the same as that of the 
arc AB. 

63. Scholium I. This theorem, being of frequent application, is 
usually more briefly, though inaccurately, expressed by saying that 
an angle ai the een$re is measured by its intercepted arc In this con- 
ventional statement of the theorem, the condition that the adopted 
units of angle and arc correspond to each other is understood ; and 
the expression " is measured by" is used for ''has the same numerical 
measure as." 

54. Scholium II. The right angle is, by its nature, the most simple 
unit of angle ; nevertheless custom has sanctioned a different unit. 

The unit of angle generally adopted is an angle equal to ^th 
part of a right angle, called a degree, and denoted by the symbol ^. 
The corresponding unit of arc is ^th part of a quadrant (11), and 
is also called a degree. 

A right angle and a quadrant are therefore both expressed by 90°. 
Two right angles and a semi-circumference are both expressed by 
180^. Four right angles and a whole circumference are both ex- 
pressed by SeO"". 

The degree (either of angle or arc) is 8ubdVv\3L^ voXi^ twwvu/cs and 
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aecondSf denoted by the symbols ' and " : a mintite being ^th part 
of a degree, and a second being ^th part of a minute. Fractional 
parts of a degree less than one second are expressed by decimal parts 
of a second. 

An angle, or an arc, of any magnitude is, then, numerically ex- 
pressed by the unit degree and its subdivisions. Thus, for example, 
an angle equal to |th of a right angle, as well as its intercepted arc, 
will be expressed by 12° 51' 25". 714 ... . 

55. Definition. When the sum of two arcs is a quadrant (that is, 
90°), each is called the complement of the other. 

When the sum of two arcs is a semi-circumference (that is, 180**), 
each is called the supplement of the other. See (I. 18, 19). 

56. Definitions. An inscribed angle is one whose vertex is on the 
circumference and whose sides are chords; as BAG. 

In general, any rectilinear figure, as ABC, is 
said to be inscribed in a circle, when its angular 
points are on the circumference; and the circle 
is then said to be circumscribed about the figure. 

An angle is said to be inscribed in a segment 
when its vertex is in the arc of the segment, and 
its sides pass through the extremities of the sub- 
tending chord. Thus, the angle BAC is inscribed in the segment 
BAC. ' • 




PEOPOSITION XXL— THEOREM. 

57. An inscribed angle is measured by one-half its intercepted arc 

There may be three cases : 

Ist. Let one of the sides AB of the inscribed 
angle BAC be a diameter; then, the measure 
of the angle BAC is one-half the arc BC 

For, draw the radius OC. Then, AOC being 
an isosceles triangle, the angles OAC and OCA 
are equal (I. 86). The angle BOC, an exterior 
angle of the triangle AOC, is equal to the sum 
of the interior angles OAC &nd OCA (I. 69), and therefore double 
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either of ibem. But the angle BOC^ at the centre, is measured bj 
the arc BC (53) ; therefore, the angle OA C is measured by one-half 
the arc BC. 

2d. Let the centre of the circle &11 within the inscribed angle 
BAG; then, the measure of the angle BAC is one-half of the 
arc^a 

For, draw the diameter AD. The measure of 
the angle BAD is, by the first case, one-half the 
arc BD ; and the measure of the angle CAD is 
one-half the arc CD; therefore, the measure of 
the sum of the angles BAD and CAD is one-half 
the sum of the arcs BD and CD; that is, the 
measure of the angle BA C is one-half the arc BC 

3d. Let the centre of the circle &ill without the inscribed angle 
BAC; then, the measure of the angle BAC is 
one-half the arc BC 

For, draw the diameter AJ). The measure of 
the angle BAD is, by the first case, one-half the 
arc BD ; and the measure of the angle CAD is 
one-half the arc CD; therefore, the measure of 
the difference of the angles BAD and CAD is 
one-half the difference of the arcs BD and CD ; 
that is, the measure of the angle BAC is one-half the arc BC 





68. CoroUaryl. All the angles BAC.BDC, 
etc, inscribed in the same segment, are equal. 
For eacc is measured by one-half the same 
arcjBifa 



69. OoffoUary II. Any angled J. (7, inscribed in 
a semicircle is a right angle. For it is measured 
by half a semi-circumference, or by a quad- 
rant (64). 

7 
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60. Corollary III. Anj angle BA (7, inscribed 
in a segment greater than a semicircle, is acute; 
for it is measured by half the arc jBDC, which 
is less than a semi-circumference. 

Any angle BDC, inscribed in a segment less 
than a semicircle, is obtuse ; for it is measured 
by half the arc BA C, which is greater than a 
«emi-circumference. 

61. Corollary IV. The opposite angles of an inscribed quadrilateral 
ABDCj are supplements of each other. For the sum of two oppo- 
site angles, as BAC and BDC, is measured by one-half the circum- 
ference, which is the measure of two right angles, (54) and (1. 19). 




PROPOSITION XXIL— THEOREM. 

62. An angle formed by a tangent and a chord is measured by on^ 
half the interested are. 

Let the angle BAC be formed by the 
tangent AB and the chord A C; then, it is 
measured by one-half the intercepted arc 
AMG. 

For, draw the diameter AD. The angle 
BAD being a right angle (27), is measured 
by one-half the semi-circumference AMD ; 

and the angle GAD is measured by one-half the arc CD; therefore, 
the angle BAC, which is the difference of the angles BAD and CAD, 
is measured by one-half the difference of AMD and CD, that is, 
by one-half the arc AMC 

Also, the angle B'AC is measured by one-half the intercepted aru 
A NC For, it is the sum of the right angle B'AD and the angle 
CA D, and is measured by one-half the sum of the semi-circumference 
AND and the arc CD ; that is, by one-half the arc ANC. 

63. Scholium. This proposition may be treated as a particular case 
of Prop. XXI. by an application of the principle of (28). For, con- 
sider the angle CAD which is measured by one-half the arc CD. 
Let the side AC remain fixed, while the side AD, regarded as a 

secant, revolves about A until it arrives at tYie po&\\XoTi oi V^^ \».Ti\giSQi\ 
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AB\ The point D will move along the circumference, and will 
ultimately coincide with J., when the line AD has become a tangent 
and the intercepted arc has become the arc CNA, 



PROPOSITION XXni.— THEOREM. 

64. An angle formed by two chords, intersecting within the circum- 
ference, is measured by one-half the sum of the arcs intercepted between 
its sides and between, the sides of its vertical angle. 

Let the angle AEC be formed by the chords 
AB, CD, intersecting within the circumference; 
then will it be measured by one-half the sum 
of the arcs A C and BD, intercepted between 
the sides of AJEC and the sides of its vertical 
angle BED. 

For, join AD. The angle AEG is equal to the sum of the angles 
EDA and EAD (I. 69), and these angles are m^ured by one-half 
oi AC and one-half of BD, respectively ; therefore, the angle AEC 
is measured by one-half the sum of the arcs AC and BD. 




PROPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 

65. An angle formed by two secants, intersecting wUhout the drcum' 
feretyce, is measured by one-half the difference of the intercepted arcs. 

Let the angle BA C be formed by the secants 
AB and A C; then, will it be measured by one- 
half the difference of the arcs BC and DE. 

For, join CD. The angle BDC is equal to the 
sum of the angles DAC and A CD (I. 69) ; there- 
fore, the angle A is equal to the difference of the 
angles BDCmid A CD. But these angles are meas- 
ured by onfe-half of BC and one-half of DE re- 
spectively ; hence, the angle A is measured by one-half the differ* 
fsDoe of BC and DR 
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66. Corollary. The angle BAE, formed by 
a tangent AB and a secant AE, is measured 
by one-half the difiTerence of the intercepted 
arcs BE and BG. For, the tangent AB 
may be regarded as a secant ivhose two 
points of intersection are coincident at B 
(28). 

For, the same reason, the angle BAD, 
formed by two tangents AB and AJ), is 

measured by one-half the difference of the intercepted arcs BCD 
and BED. 

A proof may be given, without using the principle of (28), by 
drawing EB and BC. 




PROBLEMS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Heretofore, our figures have been assumed to be constructed under 
certain conditions, although methods of constructing them have not 
been given. Indeed, the precise construction of the figures was not 
necessary, inasmucn as they were only required as adds in following 
the demonstration of principles. We now proceed, first, to apply 
these principles in the solution of the simple problems necessary for 
the construction of the plane figures already treated of, and then to 
apply these simple problems in the solution of more complex ones. 

All the constructions of elementary geometry are effected solely 
by the straight line and the circumference, these being the only lines 
treated of in the elements ; and these lines are practically drawn^ 
or described^ by the aid of the ruler and compasses, with the use of 
which the student is supposed to be familiar. 



PROPOSITION XXV.— PROBLEM. 

67. To bisect a given straight line. 

Let AB be the given straight line. 

With the points A and B as centres, and with a 

radius greater than the half of AB, describe arcs 

intersecting in the two points D and E. Through 

these points draw the straight line DE, f^hich hi- 

Feels JLB at the point 0. For, D and E Vvem^ 



A- 



D 



IB 



B 
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equally distant from A and B, the straight line DE is perpendicular 
to AB at its middle point (I. 41). 



PBOPOSITION XXVI.— PROBLEM. 

68. At a given point in a given straight line, to erect a perpendicular 
to that line. 

Let AB be the given line and C the given 
point. 

Take two points, D and U, in the line and at 
equal distances from C, With D and E as cen- — ^ 
tres and a radius greater than DC or CE de- 



;<F 



E B 



scribe two arcs intersecting in F. Then CF is the required perpen- 
dicular (I. 41). 

69. Another solution. Take any point 0, 
without the given line, as a centre, and with q y^ • 

a radius equal to the distance from to (7 






describe a circumference intersecting AB in Q ^\^ / ^ 

and in a second point 2). Draw the diameter 
2> OE, and join EG. Then EC will be the re- 
quired perpendicular : for the angle ECD^ inscribed in a semicircle^ 
is a right angle (59). 

This construction is often preferable to the preceding, especially 
when the given point C is at, or near, one extremity of the given 
line, and it is not convenient to produce the line through that 
extremity. The point must evidenthr be so chosen as not to lie in 
the required perpendicular. 

PROPOSITION XXVIL— PROBLEM. 

70. Frofin a given point withovi a given straight line, to let fall a per- 
pendicular to that line. * 

Let AB be the given line and C the given 
point. 

With (7 as a centre, and with a radius suf- 
ficiently great, describe an arc intersecting "^ S'--.4— •*\b 
AB in D and E. With D and E b& centres 

and a radius greater than the half of DE^ 
7* 
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describe two arcs intersecting in F. The line CF is the requiied 
perpendicular (L 41). 

71. Another solviion. With any point in 
the line ^J5 as a centre, and with the radius 
00, describe an arc ODE intersecting AB -^ o 
in D. With D ajs a centre and a radius 
equal to the distance DO describe an arc 
intersecting the arc ODE in E The line OE is the required perpen-^ 
dicular. For, the point D is the middle of the arc ODE, and the 
radius OD drawn to this point is perpendicular to the chord 
OE (16). 



/IB 



PROPOSITION XXVm.— PROBLEM. 
72. To biaed a given are or a given angle, 

1st. Let AB be a given arc. 
Bisect its chord AB bj a perpendicular as in (67). 
This perpendicular also bisects the arc (16). 






2d. Let BA C be a given angle. With A ajs 
a centre and with any radius, describe an arc 
intersecting the sides of the angle in D and E 
With D and E as centres, and with equal radii, 
describe arcs intersecting in F. The straight 
line AF bisects the arc DE, and consequently 
also the angle BAG (12). 

73. Scholium, By the same construction each of the halves of an 
arc, or an angle, may be bisected ; and thus, by successive bisectionsy 
an arc, or an^ angle, may be divided into 4, 8, 16, 32, etc., equal 
parts. 
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PEOPOSITION XXIX.— PEOBLEM. 

74. At a given pairU in a given straight Une,to eonatruet on angle 
fqucd to a gvoen angle. 

Let A be the given point in the straight line 
ABy and the given angle. 

With as a centre and with anj radius describe 
an arc MN terminated by the sides of the angle. 
With ^ as a centre and with the same radius, 
OM^ describe an indefinite arc BC. With ^ as a 
centre and with a radius equal to the chord of 
. MN describe an arc intersecting the indefinite arc 
BC in D. Join AD. Then the angle BAD is 
equal to the angle 0. For the chords of the arcs JJOTand BD are 
equal ; therefore, these arcs are equal (12), and consequently also the 
angles and A (10). 




PROPOSITION XXX— PROBLEM. 

75. Through a given pointj to draw a parallel to a given straight 
line. 

Let A be the given point, and BC the given line. 

From any point B in jBC draw the straight 
line BAD through A. At the point A, by 
the preceding problem, construct the angle 
DAE equal to the angle ABC. Then AE is 
parallel to jBC (I. 55). — 






A. 



A 



76. Scholium. This problem is, in practice, more accurately solved 
by the aid of a triangle, constructed of 
wood or metal. This triangle has one 
right angle, and its acute angles are 
usually made equal to 30^ and 60^. 

Let A be the given point, and BC 
the given line. Place the triangle, 
EFD, with one of its sides in coinci- 
dence with the given line BC. Then 
place the straight edge of a ruler MN 
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against the side JEF of the triangle. Now, keeping the ruler firmly 
fixed, slide the triangle along its edge until the side ED passes 
through the given point A. Trace the line EAD along the edge 
JED of the triangle ; then, it is evident that this line will be parallel 
tojBG 

One angle of the triangle being made very precisely equal to a 
right angle, this instrument is also used in practice to construct per- 
pendiculars, with more facility than by the methods of (68) 4nd (70>i 



PROPOSITION XXXL— PROBLEM. 
77. Two angles of a triangle being given, to find the third. 



Let A and B be the given angles. 

Draw the indefinite line QM. Prom any 
point in this line, draw ON making the 
angle MON = -4, and the line OP making 
the angle NOP = B. Then POQ is the 
required third angle of the triangle (I. 72). 




PROPOSITION XXXn.— PROBLEM. 

78. Two sides of a triangle and their included angle being given, to 
construct the triangle. 

Let b and e be the given sides and A their 
included angle. 

Draw an indefinite line AE, and construct 
the angle EAF =A. OnAE take AC = b, 
and on AF take AB = c; join BCL Then 
ABC is the triangle required; for it is 
formed with the data. 

With the data, two sides and the included angle, only one triangle 
can be constructed ; that is, all triangles constructed with these data 
are equal, and thus only repetitions of the same triangle (I. 76). 

79. Scholium. It is evident that one triangle is always possible^ 
whatever may be the magnitude of the proposed sides and their iii« 
eluded angle. 
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PEOPOsrriON xxxiil—peoblem. 

^0. One dde and two angles of a triangle being given, to eondma 
the triangle. 

Two angles of the triangle being given, 
the third angle can be found by (77) ; and 
we shall therefore always have given the 
two angles adjacent to the given side. Let, e^d 

thpQ, e be the given side, A and B the angles 
adjacent to it 

Draw a line AB = e; At A make an 
angle BAD = A, and at ^ an angle ABE = B. The lines AD 
and BE intersecting in C, we have ABC as the required triangle. 

With these data, but one triangle can be constructed (I. 78). 

81. Scholium. If the two given angles are together equal to or 
greater than two right angles, the problem is impossible; that is, no 
triangle can be constructed with the data ; for the lines AD and BC 
will not intersect on that side of AB on which the angles have been 
constructed. 




PROPOSITION XXXIV.—PROBLEM. 

82. The three sides of a triangle being given, to construct the 
triangle. 

Let a, b and c be the three given sides. a 

Draw BC= a; with C as a centre and a ^ 
radius equal to b describe an arc ; with B as 
a centre and a radius equal to e describe a 
second arc intersecting the first in A. Then, 
ABC is the required triangle. 

With these data but one triangle can be con- 
structed (I. 80). 

83. Scholium. The problem is impossible when one of the given 

sides is equal to or greater than the sum c>f the other two (I. 66). 

7** F 
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PROPOSITION XXXV.— PROBLEM. 

84. Two sides of a triangle and the angle opposite to one of them 
being given, to construct the triangle. 

We shall consider two cases. 

1st. When the given angle A is acute, 
and the given side a, opposite to it in the 
triangle, is less than the other given side e. 

Construct an angle DAE = A. In 
one of its sides, as AD, take AB = c; 
"with J? as a centre and a radius equal to 
a, describe an arc which (since a -< c) will 

intersect AE in two points, C and C", on the same side of -4. Join 
BC and BC". Then, either ABC or ABC' is the required tri- 
angle, since each is formed with the data ; and the problem has two 
solutions. 

There will, however, be but one solution, even with these data, when 
the side a is so much less than the side e as to be just equal to the 
perpendicular from B upon AE, For then the arc described from B 
as a centre and with the radius a, will touch AE in a single point 
C, and the required triangle will be ABC, right angled at C 

2d. When the given angle A is either 
acute, right or obtuse, and the side a 
opposite to it is greater than the other 
given side c. 

The same construction being made 
as in the first case, the arc described 
with jB as a centre and with a radius 
equal to a, will intersect AE in only one 

point, C, on the same side of A. Then ABC will be the triangle 
required, and will be the only possible triangle with the data. 

The second point of intersection, C, will fall in EA produced, and 
the triangle ABC thus formed will not contain the given angle. 

85. Scholium. The problem is impossible when the given angle A 
is acute and the proposed side opposite to it is less than the perpen- 
dicular from B upon AE; for then the arc described from B will not 
intersect AE. 

The problem is also impossible wlien l\ve ^in^tv axk^^ is. tv^V ^t 
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obtuse, if the given side opposite to the angle is less than the other 
given side ; for either the arc described from B would not intersect 
AE, or it would intersect it only when produced through A, More- 
over, a right or obtuse angle is the greatest angle of a triangle (I. 70), 
and the side opposite to it must be the greatest side (I. 92). 
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PROPOSITION XXXVL— PROBLEM. 

86. The adjacent sides of a parallelogram and tfieir included angle 
being given, to construct the parallelogram. 

Construct an angle A equal to the given -^^— ^^ 

angle, and take A C and AB respectively equal 
to the given sides. With £ as a centre and a 
radius equal to AG, describe an arc ; with C as 
a centre and a radius equal to AB, describe another arc, intersect- 
ing the first in D. Draw BD and CD, Then ABDCis a parallelo- 
gram (I. 107), and it is the one required, since it is formed with the 
data. 

Or thus: through B draw BD parallel to AC, and through C 
draw CD parallel to AB. 

PROPOSITION XXXVIL— PROBLEM. 

87. To find the centre of a given circumference, or of a given arc 

Take any three points, A, B and C, in the 
given circumference or arc. Bisect the arcs 
AB, BC, by perpendiculars to the chords AB, 
BC (72); these perpendiculars intersect in the 
required centre (16). 

88. Scholium, The same construction serves to describe a circum- 
ference which shall pass through three given points A, B, C; or to 
circumscribe a circle about a given triangle ABC, that is, to describe 
n circumference in which the given triangle shall be inscribed (56). 
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PEOPOSITION XXXVni.— PROBLEM. 

89. At a g^iven paint in a given circumference, to draw a tanj'mt tn 
the circumference. 

Let A be the given point in the given circum- 
ference. Draw the radius OA, and at A draw 
jB-4 C perpendicular to OA; jBCwill be the re- 
quired tangent (26). 

If the centre of the circumference is not 
given, it may first be found by the preceding 
problem, or we may proceed more directly as 
follows. Take two points D and E equidistant 
from A ; draw the chord DE, and through A 
draw BA C parallel to DE Since A is the 
middle point of the arc DE, the radius drawn 
to A will be perpendicular to DE (16), and con* 
sequently also to BC; therefore jBCis a tangent 
at A. 





PROPOSITION XXXIX.— PROBLEM. 

90. Through a given point vrithout a given circle to draw a tangtmi 
to the circle. 

Let be the centre of the given circle and P 
the given point. 

Upon OF, as a diameter, describe a circumfer- 
ence intersecting the circumference of the given 
circle in two points, A and A\ Draw FA and 
PA\ both of which will be tangent to the given 
circle For drawing the radii OA and OA', the 
angles OAF and OA'F are right angles (59); 
therefore PA and FA' are tangents (26). 

In practice, this problem is accurately solved by placing iho 
straight edge of a ruler through the given point and tangent to the 
given circumference, and then tracing the tangent by the straight 
edge. The precise point of tangency is then determined by drawing 
a perpendicular to the tangent from the centre. 

91. Scholium, This problem always admits of two solutions. More* 
over, the portions of the two tangents intoce^led Vie^^^^xi ^3cife ^^on 
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point and the points of tangencj are equal, for the right triangles 
POA and POA' are equal (I. 83) ; therefore, PA = PA'. 




PROPOSITION XL.— PROBLEM. 

92. To draw a common tangent to two given circlea. 

Let and 0' be the centres of the given circles, and let the 
radius of the first be the greater. 

1st. To draw an exterior common tangent. With the centre 0, 
and a radius OM, equal to the 
difference of the given radii, 
describe a circumference; and 
from 0' draw a tangent O'M 
to this circumference (90). 
Join OM, and produce it to 
meet the given circumference 
in A. Draw O'A' parallel to 

OA, and join AA\ Then AA' is a common tangent to the two 
given circles. For, by the construction, OM = OA — 0'A\ and 
also 0M= OA —MA, whence MA = O'A!, and AMO'Al is a par- 
allelogram (I. 108). But the angle J(f is a right angle ; therefore, 
this parallelogram is a rectangle, and the angles at A and A! are 
right angles. Hence, AA! is a tangent to both circles. 

Since two tangents can be drawn from 0* to the circle OM, there 
are two exterior common tangents to the given circles, namely, AA' 
and J5J5', which meet in a point T in the line of centres 00* 
produced. 

2d. To draw an interior common tangent. With the centre 
and a radius OJf equal to the sum of the given radii, describe a cir- 
cumference, and from 0' draw a tangent O'M to this circumference^ 
Join OM, intersecting the given cir- 
cumference in A. Draw O'A' par- 
allel to OA. Then, since OM = 
OA + O'A', we have AM = O'A', 
and AM O'A' is a rectangle. There- 
fore, AlA' is a tangent to both the 
given circles. 

There are two interior common 

8 
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tangents, AA' and BB\ which intersect in a point T in the line of 
centres, between the two circles. 

93. Scholium. If the given circles intersect each other, only the 
exterior tangents are possible. If they are tangent to each other 
externally, the two interior common tangents reduce to a single com- 
men tangent. If they are tangent internally, the two exterior tan- 
gents reduce to a single common tangent, and the interior tangents 
are not possible. If one circle is wholly within the other, ih&ce is 
no solution. 



PROPOSITION XLI.— PROBLEM. 

94. To inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 

Let ABG be the given triangle. Bisect any two of its angles, as 
B and 0, by straight lines meeting in 0. From the point let fitU 
perpendiculars OD, OE, OF, upon the three 
sides of the triangle ; these perpendiculars will 
be equal to each other (I. 129). Hence, the 
circumference of a circle, described with the 
centre 0, and a radius = OD, will pass through 
the three points D, E, F, will be tangent to the 
three sides of the triangle at these points (26), 
and will therefore be inscribed in the triangle. 

95. Scholium, If the sides of the triangle are produced and the 
exterior angles are bisected, the intersections 0', 0", 0'", of the 
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jisecting lines, will be the centres of three circles, each of which 
will touch one side of the triangle and the two other sides produced. 
In general, therefore, /otir circles can he dravm tangent to three inter- 
ceding straight lines. The three circles which lie without the triangle 
have been named escribed circles. 




PROPOSITION XLn.— PROBLEM. 

96. Upon a given straight Hne, to describe a segment which shall 
contain a given angle. 

Let ABhe the given line. At the point B construct the angle 
-4J5(7 equal to the given angle. Draw BO per- 
pendicular to BC, and DO perpendicular to 
AJB at its middle point D, inte^ecting BO m 0, 
With as a centre, and radius OB describe the 
circumference AMBN, The segment AMB is 
the required segment. For, the line -6(7, being 
perpendicular to the radius OB, is a tangent to 
the circle; therefore, the angle ABC is meas- 
ured by one-half the arc ANB (62), which is also the measure of 
any angle AMB inscribed in the segment AMB (57). Therefore, 
any angle inscribed in this segment is equal to the given angle. 

97. Scholium. K any point P is taken within the segment AMB, 
the angle APB is greater than the inscribed angle 
AMB (I. 74) ; and if any point Q is taken without 
this segment, but on the same side of the chord AB 
as the segment, the angle AQB is less than the in- 
scribed angle AMB. Therefore, the angles whose 
vertices lie in the arc AMB are the only angles of 
the given magnitude whose sides pass through the 
two points A and -B; hence, the arc AMB is the 
lo&as of the vertices of all the angles of the given 
magnitude whose sides pass through A and B. 

If any point M' be taken in the arc AM'B, the angle AMB is the 
supplement of the angle AM'B (61) ; and if BM' be produced to 
^', the angle AM'B' \& also the supplement of AM'B; therefore 
AM'B' = AMB. Hence the vertices of all the angles of the given 
magnitude whose sides, or sides produced^ paaa VSoiovx^ A ^^A'E^Xx^ 
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in the circumference AMBM'\ that is, ihe loeu8 of (he verttca of aU 
the angles of a given magniiude whose sides, or sides produced, pass 
through two fixed points, is a dreumference passing through these pcintSf 
and this locus may be constructed by the preceding problem. 

It may here be remarked, that in order to establish a certain line 
as a locus of points subject to certain given conditions, it is necessary 
not only to show that every point in that line satisfies the conditions, 
but also that no other points satisfy them ; for the asserted locus 
must be the assemblage of all the points satisfying the given condi- 
tions (I. 40). 



INSCRIBED AND CIRCUMSCRIBED QUADRILATEEALS. 

98. Definition, An inscriptible quadrilateral is one which can be 
inscribed in a circle ; that is, a circumference can be described pass- 
ing through its four vertices. 



PROPOSITION XLin.— THEOREM. 

99. A guadrilaieral is inscriptible if two opposite angles in it are 
supplements of each other. 

Let the angles A and C, of the quadrilateral ^-— >L 

ABCD, be supplements of each other. De- /^/'^^ N\ 

scribe a circumference passing through the b^/^- -^D 

three vertices -B, (7, D\ and draw the chord l\ >^ \ 

BD, The angle A, being the supplement of ^^^y^ y 

C, is equal to any angle inscribed in the seg- ^^^ '^^ 

meut BMD (61) ; therefore the vertex A must 

be on the arc BMD (97), and the quadrilateral is inscribed in the 

circle. 

100. Scholium. This proposition is the converse of (61). 
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PROPOSITION XLIV.— THEOREM. 

101. In any drcumscribed quadrilateral, the sum of tvx> opposite eidee 
ZB equal to the sum of the other two opposite sides. 

Let ABCD be circumscribed about a circle ; f ;p=*^-^^^ 
then. 




AB + DC=AD + Ba 

For, let Ey F, O, H, be the points of contact 
of the sides ; then we have (91), b 

AE=AH, BE=BF, CO=CF, DQ = DH. 

4.dding the corresponding members of these equalities, we have 

AE+BE+ co + do = as+db:+bf+ CF, 

that is, 

AB + DC=AD + Ba 

PROPOSITION XLV.— THEOREM. 

102. Conversely, if the sum of two opposite sides of a quadrilateral 
is equal to the sum of the other two sides, the quadrilateral may be cir* 
mmiseriied about a circle. 

In the quadrilateral AB CD, let AB + DC = \ 

AD + BC; then, the quadrilateral can be cir- r^^^^^*''' x \p 
cumscribed about a circle. ^ \ 

8ince the sum of the four angles of the quad- I \ 

rilateral is equal to four right angles, there must / V / \ 

be two consecutive angles in it whose sum is not ^ ^^ ^ ^ 

greater than two right angles; let B and C be 
these angles. Let a circle be described tangent to the three sides 
AB, BC, CD, the centre of this circle being the intersection of the 
bisectors of the angles B and C; then it is to be proved that this 
circle is tangent also to the fourth side AD. 

From the point A two tangents can be drawn to the circle (90). 
One of these tangents being AB, the other must be a line cutting 
CD (or CD produced) ; for, the sum of the angles B and C being 
not greater than two right angles, it is evident that no straight line 
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cau be drawn from A^ falling on the same side of BA with CD, and 
not cutting the circle, which shall not cut CD. 

This second tangent, then, must be either AD \ 

or some other line, AM^ cutting CD in a point Jf • /"T^^^^^^^^^^^^d 

differing from D, If now AM is a tangent, V \ 

ABCM is a circumscribed quadrilateral, and by / \ 

the preceding proposition we shall have j\ . / \ 

AB+ CM=AM+BC. jb^ — "^^— A 

But we also have, by the hypothesis of the present proposition, 

AB + DC=AD + £C. 
Taking the difference of these equalities, we have 

DM=AM—AD; 

that is, one side of a triangle is equal to the difference of the other two, 
which is absurd. Therefore, the hypothesis that the tangent drawn 
from A and cutting the line CD, cuts it in any other point than D, 
loads to an absurdity ; therefore, that hypothesis must be &lse, and 
the tangent in question must cut CD in D, and consequently coincide 
with AD. Hence, a circle has been described which is tangent to 
the four sides of the quadrilateral ; and the quadrilateral is circum- 
scribed about the circle. 

103. Scholium. The method of demonstration employed above is 
called the indirect method, or the redudio ad absurdwn. At the 
outset of a demonstration, or at any stage of its progress, two or 
more hypotheses respecting the quantities under consideration may 
be admissible so far as has been proved up to that point. If, now, 
these hypotheses are such that one must be true, and only one eon 
be true, then, when all except one are shown to be absurd, that one 
must stand as the truth. 

While admitting the validity of this method, geometers usually 
prefer the direct method whenever it is applicable. There are, how* 
ever, propositions, such as the preceding, of which no direct proof is 
known, or at least no proof sufficiently simple to be admitted into 
elementary geometry. We have already employed the reductio ad 
absurdum in several cases without presenting the argument in full ; 
see (I. 47), (I. 85), (27). 
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PROPORTIONAL LINES. SIMILAR FIGURES 
THEORY OF PROPORTION. 

1. DEFINITION, One quantity is said to be praporiianal to another 
ivhen the ratio of any two values, A and £, of the first, is equal to 
the ratio of the two corresponding values, A' and f , of the second ; 
BO that the four values form the proportion 

AiB = A':B\ 

B" B' 

This definition presupposes two quantities, each of which can have 
various values, so related to each other that each value of one cor- 
responds to a value of the other. An example occurs in the case of 
an angle at the centre of a circle and its intercepted arc. The 
angle may vary^ and with it also the arc ; but to each value of the 
angle there corresponds a certain value of the arc. It has been 
proved (II. 51) that the ratio of any two values of the angle is equal 
to the ratio of the two corresponding values of the arc ; and in ac- 
cordance with the definition just given, this proposition would be 
briefly expressed as follows : " The angle at the centre of a circle is 
j»roportional to its intercepted arc." 

2. Definition, One quantity is said to be reciproeaMy proportional 
to another when the ratio of two values, A and B, of the first, is 
equal to the reciprocal of the ratio of the two corresponding values, 
A' and B^y of the second, so that the four values form the proportion 

A:B = B':A\ 

^ — :?! — 1 rd! 
^ B^A''' B'' 
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For example^ if the product |> of two numbers, % and y, is gi?Qfli| 
80 that we have 

then, X and y may each have an indefinite number of valuee, but ai 
X increases y diminishes. If, now, A and B are two values of %^ 
while A! and ^' are the two corresponding values of y, we must have 

whence, by dividing one of these equations by the other, 

A A^_. 

and therefore 

B J^ A'' 
B' 

that is, two numbers whose product ia eonstarU are redproeaBg propvh 
tional. 

3. Let the quantities in each of the couplets of the proportion 

1 = 1^ otA'.B = A''.B', [1] 

be measured by a unit of their own kind, and thus expressed by 
numbers (II. 42) ; let a and 6 denote the numerical measures of A and 
By a' and V those of A' and B' ; then (II. 43), 

- = "*, 4L = 2l 

B h B''^ V' 

and the proportion [1] may be replaced by the numerical proportumi 

-- = -T> ora:6 = a :6'. 
6 6 

4. Conversely, if the numerical measures a, 6, a\h\ of four quan- 
tities Ay B, A\ B\ are in proportion, these quantities themselves are 
in proportion, provided that A and B are quantities of the same kind, 
and A' and B' are quantities of the same kind (though not 
sarily of the same kind as A and B) ; that is, if we have 

a : 6 -a'\h\ 
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we may, under these conditions, infer the proportion 

5. Let us now consider the numerical proportion 

a : 6 == a' 6'. 
ITriting it in the form 

a a' 

and multiplying both members of this equality by hh\ we obtain 

whence the theorem : the product of the extremes of a (numerieal) 
proportion is equal to the product of the means. 

OoToUary. If the means are equal, as in the proportion a : 6 = 6 : 0, 
we have V = ae, whence b = V^ae ; that is, a mean proportional bc" 
tween two numbers is equal to the square root of their product. 

6. Conversely, if the product of two mimbers is equal to the product 
of two others, either two may be made the extremes, and the other two the 
means, of a proportion. For, if we have given 

ah' = a% 

then, dividing by bb', we obtain 

-• = --, or a : = a' : . 
6 b 

Corollary. The terms of a proportion may be written in any order 
which will make the products of the extremes equal to the product 
of the means. Thus, any one of the followiug proportions may be 
inferred from the given equality ab' =^ a'bi 

a : b = a' : b\ 

a : a' = 6 : 6', 

b : a = 6' : a', 

b : b' = a : a\ 

b' : a' = b : a, etc. 

Also, any one of these proportions may be inferred from any other. 

7. D^niiions. When we have given the proportion 

a:b = a' : b\ 
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and infer the proportion 

a:a' = b :b\ 

the second proportion is said to be deduced by aUematUm. 
When we infer the proportion 

b : a = b' : a', 

thb proportion is said to be deduced by inversion. 

8. It is important to observe^ that when we speak of the products ; 
of the extremes and means of a proportion, it is implied that at least 
two of the terms are numbers. If, for example, the terms of the 
proportion 

are all lines, no meaning can be directly attached to the produds 
Ay, B\ B y, A'y since in a product the multiplier at least must be 
a number. 
But if we have a proportion such as 

A: B = mxnf 

in which m and n are numbers, while A and B are any two quanti- 
ties of the same kind, then we may infer the equality nA = mB. 

Nevertheless, we shall for the sake of brevity often speak of (he 
product of two lines, meaning thereby the prodvd, of the numben 
which represent those lines when they are measured by a common uniL 

9. If A and B are any two quantities of the same kind, and m 
any number whole or fractional, we have, identically, 

mA A^ 

mB'^ B' 

that is, equimultiples of two quantities are in the same ratio of ih$ 
quantities themselves. 

Similarly, if we have the proportion 

A : B = A' : B', 

and if m and n are any two numbers, we can infer the proportions 

mA : mB = nA' : nJ5', 

mA : nB = mA! \ nB'. 
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10. QnnporiHan and divinan. Suppose we have given the propor- 
tion 

m which A and B are any quantities of the same kind, and A' and 
B' quantities of the same kind. Let unity be added to both mem- 
bers of [1] ; then 

A A' 

B^ B'^ ' 

or, reducing, 

A + B ^ A' + B' 

B B' 

and dividing this by [1], ) [2] 

A + B ^ A' + B' 
A '^ Al 

results which are briefly expressed by the theorem, if four gvantUies 

are in proportion^ they are in proportion by composition; the term 

eomposUion being employed to express the addition of antecedent 

and consequent in each ratio. 

If we had subtracted unity from both members of [1], we should 

have found 

A — B ^ A' — B' 

B B' 

[31 
A — B ^ A' — B' ' ^ 

A A' 

results which are briefly expressed by the theorem, if four qtumtities 
are in proportion,ihey are in proportion by division; where the term 
division is employed to express the subtraction of consequent from 
antecedent in each ratio, this subtraction being conceived to divide. 
or to separate, the antecedent into parts. 
The quotient of [2] divided by [3] is 

A + B __ A' + B\ 
A — B'^A' — B'' 

that is, if four quantities are in proportion, (hey are in proportion by 
eampasUian and divmon. 
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11. Definition. A continued proportion ia a serieB of equal ratios, as 

A:£ = A':B' = A'':B'' = ^'" : B'" = etc 

12. Let r denote the common value of the ratio in the continued 
proportion of the preceding article ; that is, let 

^ B B' B''~~B'"~ 
then, we have 

A = Br, A=B'r, A" = B"r, ^'" = -B'"r, etc., 
and adding these equations, 

A + A' + A" + A!'' + etc. = (J5 + S' + B" + B"' + etc.)f, 
whence 

A + A' + A" -{■ A"' + etc. A A' 

' — «* — — «.» — _ ^— Ar/* • 

J5 + jB' + jB" + ^'" + etc. B B' 

that is, the mm of any number of the antecedents of a continued pro- 
portion iatothe sum of the corresponding consequents as any antecedent 
is to its consequent 

K any antecedent and its corresponding consequent be taken with 
the negative sign, the theorem still holds, provided we read algebrais 
sum for sum^ 

In this theorem the quantities Ay B, C, etc., must all be quantities 
of the same kind. 

13. If we have any number of proportions, as 

a: b = c : d, 
a'iV = c'x d\ 
a":6" = c":d",etc.; 
then, writing them in the form, 

a_c a^_c' o^'^c^; 

and multiplying these equations together, we hav« 
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a"... 


e e' e" . 


• • 


6 6' 


6"... 


dd'd". 


$ 

• • 
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or 

aa'o"... : bb'b"... =ee' e'\.. : dd'd"..., 

that is, if the corresponding terms of two or more proportions are mul' 
Uplied together, the products are in proportion. 

If the corresppnding terms of the several proportions are equal, 
that is, if a = a' = a", 6 = 6' = i", etc., then the multiplication 
of two or more proportions gives 

a':b' = (^:d', 
a': V = <fidf\ 

that is, if four numbers are in proportion, like powers of these numhen 
are in proportion. 

14. If A, B and Care like quantities of any kind, and if 

•— = wi, and — = n, 
B ' C 
then 

A 

~ = mn* 

C 

I£ A, B and C were numbers, this would be proved, arithmetically, 
by simply omitting the common factor B in the multiplication of the 
two fractions ; but when they are not numbers we cannot regard B 
as a factor, or multiplier, and therefore we should proceed more 
strictly as follows. By the nature of ratio we have 

-lx=^Xm, B=CXn, 

therefore, putting C X w for J5, we have 

A=CXnXm=CXmn, 

that is, 

A 

-^^mn; 

a result usually expressed as follows f the ratio of the first of three 
quantities to the third is compounded of the ratio of the first to the second 
and the ratio of the second to the third. 
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PROPORTIONAL LINES. 



PROPOSITION I.— THEOREM. 

16. A parallel to the bate of a triangle dtridee the other hoo tide$ 
prtrporttoncUly. 
Let DE l>e a parallel to the base, BQot the triangle ABO; then, 

AB:AD = AC:AK 

1st. Suppose the lines AB, AD, to have a 

common measure which is contained, for exam* 

pie, 7 times in AB, and 4 times in AD ; so that 

if AB is divided into 7 parts each equal to the 

common measure, AD will contain 4 of these 

parts. Then the ratio of AB to AD is 7 : 4 

(II. 43) ; that is 

AB^l 

AD~4 

Through the several points of division of AB, draw parallels to the 
base ; then A C will be divided into 7 equal parts (1. 126), of which 
AE \f ill contain 4. Hence the ratio of J. C7 to AE is 7 : 4 ; that is, 




Therefore, we have 



AC 


7 


AE 


4 


AB 
AD~ 


AC 

' AE 



or 



AB : AD = AC: AK 



2d. If AB and AD are incommensurable, suppose one of thero, 

as AD, to be divided into any number n of equal parts; then, AB 

will contain a certain number m of these parts plus a remainder less 

than one of these parts. The numerical expression of the ratio 

AB m . 1 

will then be —> correct within - (II. 48). Drawing parallels to 

AD n n 

BC, through the several points of division of AB, the line AEmVL 

be divided into n equal parts, and the line A G will contain m such 

parts plus a remainder less than one of th^ paT\;&. TVvi^x^tt^x^^ ^\v( 
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numerical expression of the ratio -- — will also be — . correct within — 
^ AE n n 

Since, then, the two ratios always have the same approximate nu- 
merical expression, however small the parts into which AD b divided, 
these ratios must be absolutely equal (XL 49), and we have, as before, 

AB ^AC 
AD AE 



or 



AB I AD = AGi AK • 



[1] 



or 



16. Corollary I. By division (10), the proportion [1] gives 

AB — ADiAB = AC— AE : AC, 
DB:AB = ECiAC. 



Also, if the parallel DE intersect the sides BA 
and CA produced through J., we find, as in the 
preceding demonstration, 

AB:AD = ACiAE, 
from which, by composition (10), 

AB -^^ AD I AB = AC + AEi AC, 




or 



DBiAB = EC:AC. 



17. Corollary II. By alternation (7), the preceding proportions 

give 

ABiAC=ADiAE, 

DB:EC=AB:AC, 

which may both be expressed in one continued proportion, 

AB AD ^ DB 
AC" AE'^ eg' 

This proportion is indeed the most general statement of the proposi- 
tion (16), which may also be expressed as follows : if a straight line 
is drawn, parallel to the hose of a triangle^ the corresponding segments 
im the ttpo sides are in a consimd ratio. 
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IsL liCt AD bisect the angle A of 
ihe triangle ABC; then, 

DB:DC=AB:AC. 

For, through B draw BE parallel 
to DAy meeting CA produced in K 
The angle ABE = BAD (I. 49), and the angle AEB = CAD 
(1. 51) ; and, by hypothesis, the angle BAD = CAD ; therefore, the 
angle ABE = AEB, and AE = AB (I. 90). 

Now, in the triangle CEB, AD being parallel to EB, we have (17), 

DB:DC=AE:AC, 

or DB:DC=AB:AC; 

that is, the side BC Is divided by AD intemaUy into segments pro- 
portional to the adjacent sides AB and A C 

2d. Let AD* bisect the exterior angle BAE\ then, 

D'B:D'C=AB:Aa 

For, draw BE' parallel to D'A ; then, ABE' is an isosceles tn- 
angle, and AE' = AB. In the triangle CAD'^ we have (17), 

D'B:D'C=AE':AC, 

or D'B:D'C=AB:AC; 

that is, the side BC \a divided by AD' externally into segments pro- 
portional to the adjacent sides AB and A C. 

22. Scholium. When a point is taken on a given finite line, or on 
the line produced, the distances of the point from the extremities of 
the line are called the segments^ internal or external, of the line. 
The given line is the mm of two internal segments, or the difference 
of two external segments. 

23. Corollary. If a straight line, drawn from the vertex of any 
angle of a triangle to the opposite side, divides that side internally 
in the ratio of the other two sides, it is the bisector of the angle ; if 
it divides the opposite side externally in that ratio, it is the bisector 

of the exterioi angle. (To be proved). 
9* 
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SIMILAR POLYGONS. 

24. Definitions. Two polygons are similar, when they are mutually 
equiangular and have their homologous sides proportional. 

In similar ])olygonSy any points, angles or lines, similarly situated 
in each, are called homologous. 

The ratio of a side of one polygon to its homologous side in tho 
other is called the ratio of simUUude of the polygons. 

PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

25. Two triangles are similar, when they are mutually equiangular. 
Let ABC, A'B'C, be mutually equiangular triangles, in which 

A = A, B = B\C = C; then, 

these triangles are similar. jf 

For, place the angle A upon its yy 

equal angle A, and let JB' fall at h y^ I 

and C at c. Since the angle Ahe is ) 'r 

equal to £, ic is parallel to BO ^ / 

(I. 55), and we have (15), 

AB:Ab = AC:Ae, 
or 

AB:A'B' = AC:A'C'. 

' In the same manner, it is proved that 

AB'.A'B' = BCiB'C'\ 
and, combining these proportions, 

AB AC BC 




A'B' AC B'C 



[1] 



Therefore, the homologous sides are proportional, and the triangles 
are similar (24). 

26. Corollary. Two triangles are similar when two angles of the 
one are respectively equal to two angles of the other (I. 73). 

27. Scholium I. The homologous sides lie opposite to equal angles. 

28. Scholium II. The ratio of similitude (24) of the two similar 
triangles, is any one of the equal ratios in the continued proper* 

tion [1]. 
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D' C 



29. SehoKum III. In two similar triangles, any two homologous 
lines are in the ratio of similitude of 
the triangles. For example, the per- 
pendiculars AD^ A'D\ drawn from the 
homologous vertices Ay A\ to the op- 
])osite sides, are homologous lines of 
the* two triangles; and the right tri- 
angles ABDy A'B^D\ being similar 
(25), we have 

AD ^ ^^A^^ BC_ 
AD' "" A'B' '^ A'C'~ B'C' 

In like manner, if the lines AD, A'D\ were drawn from A, A', to 
the middle points of the opposite sides, or to two points which divide 
the opposite sides in the same ratio in each triangle, these lines 
would still be to each other in the ratio of similitude of the two 
triangles. 

PBOPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

80. Ttoo triangles are similar^ when their homologoiu rides are pro- 
portianal. 
In the triangles ABC, AB'C\ let 

AB AC B'C 



AB' AC JB'C' 



[1] 



then, these triangles are similar. 

For, on AB take Ah = AB\ and 
draw he parallel to ^C. -Then, the 
triangles Ahc and ABC are mutually 
equiangular, and we have (25), 



AB AB 
— or 

Ah AB' 



AC BC 

Ac he 




Cyomparing this with the given proportion [1], we see that the first 
ratio is the same in both ; hence the second and third ratios in each 
are equal respectively, and, the numerators being the same, the 
denominators are equal; that is, AC = Ac, and B*C = he. 
Therefore, the triangles ABiC and Ahc are equal (I. 80) ; and sinoe 
Abif is Bjmihr to ABC, AB' C is also simWat \ft ABC* 
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31. Scholium, In order to establish the similarity of two polygomi 
according to the definition (24), it is necessary, in general, to shon 
that they fulfill two conditions : 1st, they must be mutually equi- 
angular, and 2d, their homologous sides must be proportional. In 
the case of triangles, however, either of these conditions involves the 
other ; and to establish the similarity of two triangles it will be suf- 
ficient to show, either that they are mutually equiangular, or that 
their homologous sides are proportional. 



PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

32. Thjoo triangles are similar, when an angle of the one is equal U 
an angle of the other, and the sides including these angles are propor^ 
portional. 

In the triangles ABC, A'B'C\ let a j 

A = A\ and yl /I 

^=^, yZl ZJ 

AlW A'C 7^ I ^' c' 

then, these triangles are similar, ^ ^ 

For, place the angle A! upon its 
equal angle A\ let -B' fall at h, and C at c. Then, by the hy- 
pothesis, 

AB^AG 

Ab~ Ac' 

Therefore, he is parallel to JBC(19), and the triangle Abe is similai 
to ABG (25). But Abe is equal to A'B'C; therefore, A'B'C is 
also similar to ABC. 



PROPOSITION VIL— THEOREM. 



33. Two triangles are similar, when they have their sides parallel 
each to each, or perpendicular each to each. 

Let ABC, abc have their sides par- 
allel each to each, or perpendicular 
each to each ; then, these triangles are 
similar. 
JFor, when the sides of two angles jf 
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are parallel each to each, or perpen- 
dicular each to each, these angles are 
either equal, "^or supplements of each 
other, (I. 60, 62, 63). In the present 
ease, therefore, three hypotheses may be 
made, namely, denoting a right angle 

1st hyp. ^ + a = 2i?, B+b = 2R, C+e = 2R; 

2d " A = a, £ + b = 2R, C+e = 2R; 

3d " A = a, B = hy whence C=e, 

The 1st and 2d hypotheses cannot be admitted, since the sum of all 
the angles of the two triangles would then exceed four right angles 
(I. 68). The 3d hypothesis is therefore the only admissible one; 
that is, the* two triangles are mutually equiangular and consequently 
similar. 

34. Scholium, Homologous sides in the two triangles are either 
two parallel sides, or two perpendicular sides ; and homologous, or 
equal, angles, are angles included by homologous sides. 



PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

35. If three or more straight lines dravm Oirough a common point 
intersect two parallels, the corresponding segments of tJie parallels are 
inpropoHion. 

Let OA, OB, OC, OD, drawn through 
the common point 0, intersect the parallels 
AD and ad, in the points A, B, C, D and 
a, h, c, d, respectively ; then, 

AB BC CD 
ab be cd 

For, the triangle OAB is similar to the tri- 
angle Oab (25); OBC is similar to 06c; 
and OCD to Ocd; therefore, we have 

AB_qB^BC_qC_CD 
ab Ob be Oe cd 




which Includes the proportion that was lo 1oe ^tqin^A.. 
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86. Scholium. The demonstration is the same whether the parallels 
cut the system of diverging lines on the same side, or on opposite 
sides, of the point 0. Moreover, the demonstration extends to any 
corresponding segments, ss AC and ao, BD and bdy etc. ; and the 
ratio of any two corresponding segments is equal to the ratio of the 
distances of the parallels &om the point 0, measured on any one of 
the diverging lines. 



PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

37. Conversely, ij three, or mare draight lines divide two paralUi 
proportionallyy they pass Hirough a common point. 

Let Aa^ Bb, Cc, Dd, divide the parallels 
AD and ad proportionally ; that is, so that 

AB ^BC^CD^ 
ah be cd 



[1] 



then, Atty Bb, etc., meet in a common point 
For, let Aa and Cfc meet in 0; join Ob. 
Then, in order to prove that Bb passes 
through 0, we have to prove that Ob and 
Bb are in the same straight line. Now, if 

they are not in the same straight line, Ob produced cuts AD in some 
point P differing from B ; and by the preceding theorem, we have 




AP 

ah 



AC 
ac 



But, from the hypothesis [IJ, we have by (12), 

AC 



AB 

ab 



ac 



whence, AP = AB, which is impossible unless P coincides with -B, 
and Ob produced coincides with Bb. Therefore, Bb passes through 
0. In the same way, Dd is shown to pass through 0. 



■\ 
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PBOPOSITION X.—THEOREM. 

38. If two polygons are composed of the same number of triangles 
similar each to each and similarly placed, the polygons are similar. 

Let the polygon ABCD, etc., 
be composed of the triangles 
ABC, A CD, etc.; and let the 
polygon A'B*C'D\ etc., be com- 
posed of the triangles A'B'C, 
A'C'D\ etc., similar to ABC, 
A CD, etc., respectively, and 
similarly placed ; then, the polygons are similar. 

1st. The polygons are mutually equiangular. For, the homolo- 
gous angles of the similar triangles are equal ; and any two corre- 
sponding angles of the polygons are either homologous angles of two 
similar triangles, or sums of homologous angles of two or more 
similar triangles. Thus B = B' ; BCD = BCA + ACD =: 
B'C'A' + A' CD' = B'C'D'; etc. 

2d. Their homologous sides are proportional. For, from the simi- 
lar triangles, we have 



AB 



BC AC 



CD 



AD 



DE 



AB' B'C A'C CD' A'D' D'E' 



etc 



Therefore, the polygons fulfill the two conditions of similarity (24). 



PBOPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. 

39. Conversely, two similar polygons may he decomposed into the 
same number of triangles similar each to each and similarly placed. 

Let ABCD, etc., A'B'C'D', 
etc., be two similar polygons. 
From two homologous vertices, A 
and A', let diagonals be drawn in 
each polygon ; then, the polygons 
will be decomposed as required. 

For, 1st. We have, by the definition of avmUat \^ >lY^ona^ 
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. . ^ ^, . AB BO 
Angle B = B\ and ^r^, = 



B'a' 



therefore, the triangles ABCbxl^ 
^'J5'C' are similar (32). 

2d. Since ABG and A'B'C 
are similar, the angles BCA and 
B'C'A' are equal; subtracting 
these equals from the equals J? CD 
and B' C'D\ respectively, there remain the equals A CD and J.' C'D\ 
Also, from the similarity of the triangles ABC and A'B'C, and 
from that of the polygons, we have 





AC BC 



CD 



A'C B'C CD'' 

therefore, the triangles A CD and A' CD' are similar (32). 

Thus, successively, each triangle of one polygon may be shown to 
be similar to the triangle similarly situated in the other. 

40. Scholium. Two similar polygons may be decomposed into simi- 
lar triangles, not only by diagonals, but hy lines dravm from any two 
homologous points. Thus, let be any arbitrarily assumed point in 
the plane of the polygon 
ABCDy etc.; and draw 0-4, 
0-B, OCy etc. In the similar 
polygon A'B' C'D\ etc., draw 
A'O' making the angle 
B'AO' equal to BAO, and 
B'O' making the angle 

A'B' 0' equal to AB 0, The intersection ' of these lines, regarded as 
a point belonging to the polygon A'B^C'D', etc., is homologous to the 
point of the polygon ABCD, etc.; and -the lines O'A', 0'B\ 
0'C\ etc., being drawn, the triangles 0'A'B\ 0'B'C\ etc., are 
shown to be similar to GAB, OBC, etc., respectively, by the same 
method as was employed in the preceding demonstration. 

If the point is taken without the polygon, and its homologcua 
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point 0' found as before by constructing the triangle O'A'B' similar 







••• 




to OABf the polygons will be decomposed into triangles partly addi* 
tive and partly subtractive. Thus the polygon ABODE is equal to 
the sum of the two triangles OBG and OCD^ diminished by the 
triangles OB A, OAE and OED\ and the polygon A'B'C'D'E' is 
similarly decomposed. 

Homologous lines in the two polygons are lines joining pairs of 
homologous points, such as OA and 0'A\ OB and 0'B\ etc., the 
diagonals joining homologous vertices, etc. ; and it is readily shown 
that any two such homologous lines are in . the same ratio as any 
two homologous sides, that is, in the ratio of similitude of the poly- 
gons (24). 

41. Corollary. Two similar polygons are equal when any line in 
one is equal to its homologous line in the other. 

PROPOSITION Xn.— THEOREM. 

42. The perimeters of' two similar polygons are in the same ratio as 
any two homologous sides. 

For, we have (see preceding figures), 

AB _ BC ^ CD ^ 

AB' ~ B'C- "" CD' ~" ® ^•' 
whence (12), 

AB '\- BG -{• CD + etc. _ AB _ BO 
A'B' + B'0' + CD' + etc. "" A'B' "" B'C 



= etc. 



43. Corollary, The perimeters of two similar polygons are in the 
same ratio as any two homologous lines; that is, in the ratio of 
similitude of the polygons (40). 
10 
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APPLICATIONS. 
PKOPOSITION XIII.— THEOEEM. 

44. If a perpendicular ia drawn from the vertex of the right angle 
to the hypotenuse of a right triangle : 

1st. The two triangles thus formed are similar to each other and to 
the whole triangle ; 

2d. The perpendicular is a mean proportional bdween the segmenk 
of the hypotenuse; 

3d. Each side about the right angle is a m^an proportional between 
Vie hypotenuse and the adjacent segment. 

Let C be the right angle of the triangle 
ABC, and CD the perpendicular to the hy- 
potenuse; then, A^ 

1st. The triangles A CD and CBD are simi- 
lar to each other and .to ABC For, the triangles ACD and ABC 
have the angle A common, and the right angles, ADC^ ACB, equal; 
therefore, they are similar (26). For a like reason CBD is similar 
to ABC, and consequently also to ACD. 

2d. The perpendicular CD is a mean proportional between the 
segments AD and DB. For, the similar triangles, ACD^ CBD, give 

AD: CD=CD:BD. 

8d. The side AC iSbl mean proportional between the hypotenuse 

AB and the adjacent segment AD. For, the similar triangles^ A CD, 

ABC, give 

AB:AC=AC:AD. 

In the same way, the triangles CBD and ABC give, 

AB:BC = BC:BD. 

45. Corollary 1. If all the lines of the figure are supposed to bo 
expressed in numbers, being measured by any common unit, the 
preceding proportions give, by (5), 

CD' = ADX BD, 
AC*=ABXAD, 
BC'=ABXBD; 
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vrliere we employ the notation CD*, as in algebra, to signify the pro- 
duct of CD multiplied by itself, or the second power of CD ; ob- 
serving, however, that this is but a conventional abbreviation for 
"second power of the number representing CD" (8). It may be 
read '' the square of C!D," for a reason that will appear hereafter. 

46. Corollary II. By division, the last two equations of the pre- 
ceding corollary give 



AC' ABX AD AD 

~^~*^*^ ^^^ ^^^— _^_^__^____^ — ^^ ^__^ • 

EC' ABXBD'~ £d' 

that is, Uie squares of the sides including the right angle are jyropor* 
iional to the segments of Hie hypotenuse. 

47. Corollary III. If from any point C in the 
circumference of a circle, a perpendicular CD is 
drawn to a diameter AB, and also the chords CAy • 
CB ; then, since A CB is a right angle (II. 59), 
it follows that the perpendicular is a viean proportional between the 
segments of the diameter ; and each chord is a mean proportional be- 
tween the diameter and the segment adjacent to Hiai chord. 




PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 



48. The square of the hypotenuse of a right triangle is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the other two sides. 
Let ABC hQ right angled at C; then, JL 




ZB ' = 2^ -f BC". 
For, by the preceding proposition, we have 

2C' = ABX AD, and ]§C' = AB X BD, 
the sum of which is 

JU* + BC^ = ABX (AD + BD) =ABXAB = JE\ 

49. Corollary I. By this theorem, if the numerical measures of 
two sides of a right triangle are given, that of the third is found. 
For example, if AC=^,BC=i\ then, AB = ^/^^ -\ 4»1 = 5, 
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If the hypotenuse, AB, and one side, AC, are given, we ha^^e 
SC' = AB^ — AC^\ thus, if there are given AB = b,AC=^ 5, 
then, we find jBC = x/[5' — 3^ = 4. 

50. Corollary II. If JIC is the diagonal of a square ^. 
ABCDy we have, by the preceding theorem, 

J^ = AB^+BC' = 2AB\ 
whence, 

and extracting the square root, 

AC - 

2;^ = 1^2 = 1.41421 + ad inf. 

Since the square root of 2 is an incommensurable number, it ibliows 
that the diagonal of a square is incommensurable wUh Us side. 

61. Definition. The projection of a point A 
upon an indefinite straight line Xy is the foot 
P of the perpendicular let fall from the point i 

upon the line. ^ i 

The projection of a finite straight line AB 
upon the line XY is the distance PQ between the projections of the 
extremities of AB. 

If one extremity B of the line AB is in the 
line XY, the distance from B to P (the projec- 
tion of A) is the projection of AB on XY; for £- 
the point B is in this case its own projection. 



i^ 



PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

52. I7i any triangle, the square of the side opposite to an acvie angle 
is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides diminished by 
twice the product of one of these sides and the projection of the other 
upon that side. 

Let C be an acute angle of the triangle ABC, ^ ^ 

Pthe projection of A upon BC hy the perpen- 
dicular AP, PC the projection of AG upon BC; 
then. 
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IB'=B^^ + IC' — 2BCXPG. 
For, if P falls on the base, as in Fig. 1, we 

PB = BC—PO, 




F B 



1 if P falls upon the base produced, as in Fig. 2, we have 

PB = PC—BC, 
t in either case the square of PB is, by a theorem of algebra, * 

FB' = :EC' + PC" — 2BC X PO. 



[ding AP to both members of this equality, and observing that 
the preceding theorem, PB' + 3P' = lB\ and PC^ + AP* = 
Tf we obtain 

IB'^BC'+TC' — 2BC X PC. 

PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

i3. In an obtuse angled triangle, the square of the side opposite to 

obtuse angle is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides, 

''eased by tvrice the product of one of these sides and the projection 

'he other upmi that side, 

jet Che the obtuse angle of the triangle ABC, -J^ 

he projection of A upon PC (produced); then, 

IB'=WG'+.JU' + 2BC X PC. 

Tot, since P can only fall upon BC produced, ACB being an 
use angle, we shall in all cases have 

PB = BC+PC, 

I the square of PB will be, by an algebraic theorem, f 

TB'= BC' + PC' + 2BC X PC 
ding AP^ to both members, we obtain 

IS' = BC' + AU' + 2BC X PC. 

* (x — y)* or (y — x)* = x» -f y« — 2xy. 
.. f f^-f y)' = x' + y» + *ixv. 
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54. Corollary, From the preceding three theorems, it follows that 
au angle of a triangle is acute, right or obtuse, according as the 
square of the side opposite to it is less than, equal to, or greater than, 
the sum of the squares of the other two sides. 



PKOPOSITION XVIL— THEOREM. 

65. If through a fixed point within a circle any chord is dravm, fhe 
product of its two segments has the same valv^, in whatever direction the 
chord is drawn. 

Let P be any fixed point within the circle 0, 
AB and A^B' any two chords drawn through P; 
then, 

PAXPB = PA' X PB\ 

For, join AB' and A'B. The triangles APB', 
A'PBf are similar, having the angles at P equal, 
and also the angles A and A' equal (II. 58) ; therefore, 




whence (5), 



PA : PA' = PB' : PB, 



PAXPB = PA' X PB'. 




56. Corollary. If AB is the lea^st chord, drawn 
through P (II. 20), then, since it is perpendicular 
to OP, we have PA = PB (II. 15), and hence 
73* = PA' X PB' ; that is, either segment of the 
least dwrd drawn through a fixed point is a mean 
proportional between the segments of any other chord drawn througn 
that point. 

57. Scholium. If a chord constantly passing through a fixed point 
P, be conceived to revolve upon this point as upon a pivot, one seg- 
ment of the chord increases while the other decreases, but their 
product being coiiMant (being always equal to the square of half the 
least chord), the two segments are said to vary reciprocally, or to be 
recip'^ocally proportional (2). 
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PROPOSITION XVin.— THEOREM. 

58. If through a fixed point without a circle a secant is dravm, the 
product of the whole secant and its external segment has tlie same value, 
in whatever direction the secant is drawn. 

Let P be any fixed point without the circle 0, ^ 

PAB and PA'B' any two secants drawn through P; 
then, 

PAXPB = PA' X PB\ 

For, join AB' and A'B, Tlie triangles APB\ 
A'PBy are similar, having the angle at P common, 
and also the angles B and B* equal (II. 58) ; there- 
fore, 

PA : PA' = PB' : PP, 
whence (5), 

PAXPB = PA' X PB'. 

59. Corollary. K the line PAB, constantly passing through the 
fixed point P, be conceived to revolve upon P, as upon a pivot, and 
to approach the tangent PT, the two points of intersection, A and B, 
will approach each other ; and when the line has come into coinci- 
dence with the tangent, the two points of intersection will coincide 
in the point of tangency T. The whole secant and its external seg- 
ment will then both become equal to the tangent PT; therefore, 
regarding the tangent as a secant whose two points of intersection 
are coincident (11. 28), we shall have 

Pr' = P4' XPP'; 

that is, if through a fixed point loithovt a circle a tangent to the circle 
is drawn^ and also any secant, the tangent is a mean proportioned he* 
tween the whole secant and its external segment. 

60. Scltolium I. When a secant, constantly passing through a fixed 
point, changes its direction, the whole secant and its external seg- 
ment vary reciprocally, or they are reciprocally proportional, since 
their product is constant (2). 

61. Scholium II. The analogy between the two preceding proposi- 
tions is especially to be remarked. They may, indeed, be reduced 
to a single proposition in the following 5oim\ IJ tKxou^Kau^ fxed 
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poini in Vie plane of a circle a straight line is drawn intersecting the 
circumference^ the product of the distances of the fixed point from the 
two points of intersection is constant. 



PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

62. In any triangle^ if a medial line is drawn from the vertex to the 
base: 

1st The sum of the squares of the two sides is equal to twice the 
square of half the base increased by twice the square of the medial line; 

2d. The difference of the squares of the two sides is equal to twice 
the product of the base by the projection of the medial line on the base. 

In the triangle ABC, let D be the middle 
point of the base. -S (7, AD the medial line from 
A to the base, P the projection of A upon the 
base, DP the projection of AD upon the base ; 
then, 

1st. IB* + JC* = 2BD* + 215"; 




2d. AB'—AG' = 2BG X DP. 

For, if AB>AQ the angle ADB will be obtuse and ADO will 

be acute, and in the triangles ABD, ADC, we shall have, by (53) 

and (62). 

AB* = BD* + AD* + 2BD X DP, 

IC* =DG*+ AD* — 22) G X DP. 
Adding these equations, and observing that BD = 2)0, we have 



1st. AB'' + ^0' = 2BD' + 2AD\ 
Subtracting the second equation from the first, we have 



that is, 



JB* — TG* = 2(^BD + DC) XDP; 
2d. AB* — 'JG* = 2BC X DP. 
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63. Corollary L In any quadrilateral, the sum of the squares of 
the four sides is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the diagonals plus four times the square of 
the line joining the middle points of the diag- 
onals. 

For, let E and F be the middle points of the 
diagonals of the quadrilateral ABCD; join 
EF, EBy ED. Then, by the preceding theorem, 
we have in the triangle ABG^ 

IS* + BC* = 2lE* + 2BE\ 

and in the triangle ADC, 

CD'+DA' = 2AE' + 2DE\ 
whence, by addition, 

AW+SC*+ UD' + DJ" = AIE" + 2(BE* + DE'). 
Now, in the triangle BED, we have 

jBE' + He* = 2-BF' + 2EJP; 
therefore, 

JB'+BC'+ CD' + DT = 4IE' + 4BF' + 4EF\ 

But 4lE* = (2AE)\ = JW, and 4BF' = (2BFy = BD*; 

hence, finally, 

AB*+BC'+ CB' + DJ^ = AC' + JBD' + 4EF\ 

64. ChroUary 11. In a parallelogram, the sum of the squares of 
the four sides is equal to the sum of the squares of the diagonals. 
For if the quadrilateral in the preceding corollary is a parallelo- 
gram, the diagonals bisect each other, and the distance EF is zero 



PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 



65. In any triangle, the product of two sides is equal to the product 
of the diameter of the circumscribed circle by the perpendicular let faU 
upon the third side from the vertex of the opposite augfe. 
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Let AB, A C, be two sides of a triangle ABC, 
AD the perpendicular upon BC, AE the di- 
ameter of the circumscribed circle ; then, 

ABXAC=AEXAD. 



For, joining CE, the angle ACE is a right 
angle (II. 59), and the angles E and B are equal (II. 58) ; there- 
fore, the right triangles AEC, ABD, are similar, and give 

AB:AE=AD:AC, 

whence, ABX AC=AEX AD. 



PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

66. In any triangle, the product of two sides is eqwd to tu l product 
of the segments of the third side formed by the bisector of the opposite 
angle plus the square of the bisector. 

Let AD bisect the angle A of the 
triangle ABC; then, 



F 



AB X A:C= DBXDC+ DT. 



Df 




For, circumscribe a circle about 
ABC, produce AD to meet the cir- 
cumference in E, and join CE, The 
triangles ABD, AEC, are similar, and give 

AB:AE=DA:AC, 

whence ABxAC=AEXDA = (DE + DA) X DA 

= DEXDA + DA\ 

Now, by (55), we have DE X DA = DBX I>C, and hence 

ABXAC=DBX DC+DT. 

67. Corollary. If the exterior angle BAF is bisected by AD', the 
same theorem holds, except that plv>s is to be changed to minuM. 
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For, producing D'A to meet the circumference in E', and joining 
CIE\ the triangles ABD\ AE'C, are similar, and give 

AB:AE' = AI)':AC, 

whence ^-B X ^C= ^JB' X AD' = (2)'JB' — D'A) X D'J 

= D'E' X D'A — Wl\ 

or. by (68), AB X ^C= D'B X D'C— .DT. 



PB0BLEM8 OF CONSTBUCTION. 



PBOPOSITION XXIL— PBOBLEM. 

68. To divide a given straight line into parts proportional to given 
straight lines. 

Let i' be required to divide AB into parts 
proportional to if, N and P. From A draw ^ 
an indefinite straight line AX, upon which lay 
off AC= if, CD = JV, DE = P, join ^JB, 
and draw CF, DO, parallel to EB; then AF, 
FO, OB, are proportional to if, JV, P (18). 



f-Eh 




69. CoroUary. To divide a given straight line AB into any nuni« 
ber of equal parts, draw an indefinite line AX, upon 
which lay off the same number of equal distances, 
each distance bemg of any convenient length ; through 
M the last point of division on AX draw MB, and 
through the other points of division of AX draw par- 
allels to MB, which will divide AB into the required 
number of equal parts. This follows both from the 
theory of proportional lines and from (I. 125). 
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PROPOSITION XXnL— PROBLEM. 

70. To find afourtli proportional to three given straight linet. 

Let it be required to find a fourth propor- 
tional to M, N and P. Draw the indefinite 
lines AXf AY, making any angle with each 
other. Upon AX lay off AB = M, AD = N; 
and upon -4 F lay off -1(7= P; join BC, and 
draw DE parallel to BC; then AE is the re- 
quired fourth proportional. 

For, we have (15), 

AB:AD = AC: AE, or M: JV= P: AK 

71. Corollary. If AB = M, and both AD and -4 (7 are made equal 
to N, AE will be a third proportional to if and JV; for we shall have 
M\N=NxAK 





PROPOSITION XXIV.— PROBLEM. 

72. To find a mean proportional between two given straight lines. 
Let it be required to find a mean proportional 

between M and N, Upon an indefinite line lay 
qQ AB = M, BC = N\ upon AC describe a 
semi-circumference, and at B erect a perpen- 
dicular, BD, to A C. Then BD is the required 
mean proportional (47). 

Second method. Take AB equal to the greater 
line if, and upon it lay off BC = N, Upon 
AB describe a semi-circumference, erect CD per- 
pendicular to AB and join BD, Then BD is 
the required mean proportional (47). 

73. Definition, When a given straight line is divided into two 
segments such that one of the segments is a mean proportional 
between the given line and the other segment, it is said to be divided 
in extreme and mean ratio. 

Thus AB is divided in extreme and 
mean ratio at C, if AB : AC = 
AC:CB. 




CI 
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If C is taken in BA produced so that AB : AC = AC : CB 
theii AB is divided at C, externally, in extreme and mean ratio. 




PEOPOSITION XXV.— PROBLEM. 

74. 7b divide a given straight line in extreme and mean ratio, 
Liet AB be the given straight line. At B erect the perpendicular 

£0 equal to one half of AB. 

With the centre and radius 

OB, describe a circumference, 

and through A and draw AO 

cuttine the circumference first I 

(7' 

in D and a second time in D^ 
Upon AB lay off AC = AD, and upon BA produced lay off 
AC = AD'. Then AB is divided at C internally, and at C exter- 
nally, in extreme and mean ratio. 
For, 1st, we have (69), 

AD' :AB = AB: AD or AC, [1] 

whence, by division (10), 

AD' — AB:AB = AB — AC: AQ 

or, smce DD' = 20B = AB, and therefore AD' —AB = AD' — 

DD'^AD^^AC, 

AC:AB = CB:AC, 
and, by inversion (7), 

AB:AC=AC:CB; 

that is, AB is divided at C, internally, in extreme and mean ratio 
2d. The proportion [1] gives by composition (10), 

AD' + AB:AD' = AB + AD:AB, 

Dr, since AD' = AC, AD' + AB = CB, AB + AD = DD' + 
AD = AD' = AC', 

CB:AC = AC:AB, 
and, by inversion, 

AB:AC = ACi CB; 

that is, AB is divided at C, externally, in extreme and mean ratio. 
11 
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AB 



Aum. Since OD = OD' = — . we have 

2 



AC=AO— 



AB 



AC' — AO-\- 



AB 
2 



But the right triangle AOB gives 



JO^ = IF + (^*=ZB'.|. 



whence, extracting the square root, 



Therefore, 



AO = AB. 



l/6 — 1 



1/5 



^C=^^. "". % ^C^ = ^^. ^^ + ^ 



2 2 

76. Definitions, When a straight line is divided internally and 
externally in the same ratio, it is said to be divided harmonically. 
Thus, AB is divided harmonically 

H 1 



o 



at Cand D/if CA iCB=DA\ DB; , 

that is, if the ratio of the distances 

of C from A and B is equal to the ratio of the distances of D from 

A and B. 

Since this proportion may also be written in the form 

AC:AD = BC:BD, 

the ratio of the distances of A from C and D is equal to the ratio 
of the distances of B from C and D ; consequently the line OD is 
divided harmonically at A and B. 

The four points A, B, C, 2), thus related, are called harmonic 
points, and A and B are called conjugate points, as also C and Z). 



ifh 



yh 



PKOPOSITION XXVI.— PROBLEM. 

77. 7b divide a given straight line harmonicaUy in a given ratio. 

Let it be required to divide AB 
harmonically in the ratio of ikfto N, 

Upon the indefinite line AX, lay 
offAE= if, and from ^lay off EF 
and EO, each equal to N; join FB, 
OB ; and draw EC parallel to FB, 
BD parallel to OB. 
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Then, by the constraction we have (IT), 

N'^ CB DB' 

tberefore, by the definition (76), AB is divided harmonically at 
and 2>, and in the given ratio. 

78. Scholium. If the extreme points A and D are given, and it is 
required to insert their conjugate harmonic points B and C, the har- 
monic ratio being given = M: N^yre take on ^X, as before, AE = 
M and EF—EO = N, join ED, and draw OB parallel to EB, 
which determines B ; then, join FB and draw EC parallel to FB^ 
which determines 0. 

Also if, of four harmonic points A, B, (7, 2),.any three are given, 
the fourth can be found. 




PROPOSITION XXVn.— PROBLEM. 

79. To find the locus of all the points whose distances from two given 
points are in a given ratio. 

Let A and B be the given points, and let the given ratio heMiN 
Suppose the problem solved, and 
that P is a point of the required 
locus. Divide AB internally at 
C and externally at D, in the ratio 
-Sf : iV, and join PA, PB, PC, PD. 
By the condition imposed upon P 
we must have 

PA:PB = M:N= CA: CB = DA:DB; 

therefore, PC bisects the angle APB, and PD bisects the exterior 
angle BPE (23). But the bisectors PC and PD are perpendicular to 
each other (L 25) ; therefore, the point P is the vertex of a right 
angle whose sides pass through the fixed points C and D, and the 
locus of P is the circumference of a circle described upon CD as 
a diameter (11. 69, 97). Hence, we derive the following 

Construction. Divide AB harmonically, at C and D, in the given 
ratio (77), and upon CD as a diameter describe a circumference. 
This circumfer6i2ce is the required locus. 
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PROPOSITION XXVm.— PBOBLEM. 

80. On a given straight line, to construct a polygon similar 'o a given 
polygon. 

Let it be required to construct 
upon A'B' a polygon similar to 
ABCDEF. 

Divide ABCDEF into tri- 
angles by diagonals drawn from 
A. Make the angles B'A'C 

and A^B^C equal to ^.iCand ^^(7 respectively; then, the triangle 
A'B'C will be similar to ABC (25). In the same manner construct 
the triangle A'D'C similar to ADC, A!E'D' similar to AED, and 
A:E'F' similar to AEF. Then, A'B'C'D'E'F' is the required 
polygon (38). 




0-«»iil!:i"--"- 



PROPOSITION XXIX.— PROBLEM. 

81. To construct a polygon similar to a given polygon, the ratio of 
similUude of the two polygons being given. 

Let ABCDE be the given 
polygon, and let the given ratio 
of similitude h^ Mi N. 

Take any point 0, either 
within or without the given 
polygon, and draw straight lines 
from through each of the 
vertices of the polygon. Upon 

any one of these lines, as OA, take OA* a fourth proportional to 
M, N, and OA, that is, so that 

MiN= OA: OA'. 

In the angle AOB draw A'B' parallel to AB; then, in the angle 
BOQ B'C parallel to BC, and so on. The polygon A'B'C'D'E' 
will be BimUar to ABCDE; for the two polypous YfUl be com^^oaed 



Mh 




JV^ 
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of tbe same number of triangles, additive or subtractive, similarly 

placed ; and their ratio of similitude will evidently be the given 

ratio Jf:JV: (40). 

82. 86lu>lium. The point in the preceding construction is called 

the eenire of tmilUude of the two polygons. 
11 • 






BOOK IV. 

COMPARISON AND MEASUREMENT OF THE SURFACES OF 

RECTILINEAR FIGURES. 

1. Definition. The area of a sur£Etce is its numerical measure, 
referred to some other surface as the unit ; in other words, it is the 
ratio of the surface to the unit of surface (11. 43). 

The unit of surface is called the superficial uniL The most con- 
venient superficial unit is the square whose side is the linear unit. 

2. Definition, Equivalent figures are those whose areas are equaL 



PROPOSITION L— THEOREM. 

3. 7\oo rectangles having equal dUUudes are to each other as their 
hoses. 

Let ABCDy AEFD, be two rectangles hav- d '' - 

ing equal altitudes, AB and AE their bases ; 

then, 

ABCD AB ^ 






AEFD AE 






Suppose the bases to have a common meas- 
ure which is contained, for example, 7 times in -*' 
AB, and 4 times in AE\ so that if AB is 
divided into 7 equal parts, AE will contain 4 of these parts ; then, 

we have 

AB_l 

AE'^4 ^ 

If, now, at the several points of division of the bases, we erect 
perpendiculars to them, the rectangle ABCD mW )a^ ^\V\<\'^ \^\ft1 

126 ' 
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equal rectangles (I. 120), of which AEFD will contain 4; oonae- 
quentljy we have 

ABCD _1 

AEFD ~ 4 

and therefore 

ABCD __ AB 
AEFD "" AE 

The demonstration is extended to the case in which the bases are 
incommensurable, by the process already exemplified in (II. 51) 
and (IIL 15). 

4. Corollary. Since AD may be called the base, and AB and AE 
the altitudes, it follows that two rectangles having equal bases are to 
each other as their aUUudes. 

Note. In these propositions, by '^ rectangle" is to be understood 
"surface of the rectangle." 



PROPOSITION IL— THEOREM. 

5. Any two rectangles are to each other as the products of their bases 
by their altitudes. 

Let R and JB' be two rectangles, 
k and k' their bases, h and h' theii^ 'k 
altitudes; then, 





R 



kXh 




R' k' X h' 

For, let /S be a third rectangle 
having the same base k as the rec- 
tangle jB, and the same altitude A' as the rectangle R'\ then we 
have, by (4) and (3), 

R__h A=* 
S ~ h'\ R'^F 

and multiplying these ratios, we find (III. 14), 

R kXh 
R''^k'X h' 

6. SAoUum. It must be remembered tJa&l \s^ \]c\.^^t^^<!to{ two 
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lines, is to be understood the product of the numbers which represoit 
them when they are measured by the linear unit (IIL 8). 



PROPOSITION in.— THEOREM. 

7 The area of a rectangle ia equal to the prodiusi of ito ba8e and 
altitude. 

Let M be any rectangle, k its base and 
h its altitude numerically expressed in 
terms of the linear unit; and let Q be 
the square whose side is the linear unit ; 
then, by the preceding theorem, 

B_k X h 




S 



IXI 



= ^X^ 



R 



fill! I 

: I : I ; 7 

• • • • T • 

f • • • I • 

! f ? ? > 
' ' • ■ • 



But since Q is the unit of surface, -- = the numerical measure^ or 
area, of the rectangle R (1) ; therefore, 

Area of i2 = A; X ^. 

8. Scholium I. When the base and altitude are exactly divisible 
by the linear unit, this proposition is rendered 
evident by dividing the rectangle into squares each 
equal to the superficial unit. Thus, if the base 
contains 7 linear units and the altitude 6, the rec- 
tangle can obviously be divided into 35 squares 
each equal to the superficial unit ; that is, its area = 5X7. The 
proposition, as above demonstrated, is, however, more general, and 
includes also the cases in which either the base, or the altitude, or 
both, are incommensurable with the unit of length. 

9. Scholium II. The area of a square being the product of two 
equal sides, is the second power of a side. Hence it is, that in arith- 
metic and algebra, the expression "square of a number" has been 
adopted to signify "second power of a number." 

We may also here observe that many writers employ the expres- 
sion " rectangle of two lines" in the sense of " product of two lines,*' 
because the rectangle constructed upon two lines is measured by the 
product of the numerical measures of the linea. 
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PBOPOSITION rV.— THEOREM. 

10. The area of a parallelogram is equal to (he product of its b<u$ 
and altitude, 

Jjet ABCD be a parallelogram, h the 
numerical measure of its base AB^ h 
that of its altitude AF; and denote its 
area by 8; then, 

8=k X A. 

For, let the rectangle ABEFhe con- 
structed having the same base and alti- 
tude as the parallelogram ; the upper bases of the two figures will be 
in the same straight line FC (I. 58). The right triangles AFD and 
BEC are equal, having AF = BE, and AD = BO (I. 83). If 
from the whole figure ABCF^e take away the triangle AFD, there 
remains the parallelogram ABCD; and if from the whole figure we 
take away the triangle BEC, there remains the rectangle ABEF\ 
therefore the surface of the parallelogram is equal to that of the 
rectangle. But the area of the rectangle is A; X A (7) ; therefore 
that of the parallelogram is also A; X A ; that is /S = A; X A. 

11. Corollary J, Parallelograms having equal bases and equal alti- 
tudes are equivalent. 

12. Corollary II. Parallelograms having equal altitudes are to 
each other as their bases ; parallelograms having equal bases are to 
each other as their altitudes; and any two parallelograms are to 
each other as the products of their bases by their altitudes. 



PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

13. The area of a triangle w equal to half the product of Us base 
and altitude. 

Let AB Cbe a triangle, h the numerical meas- 5 .^ 

ure of its base BC,h that of its altitude AD\ / ^^^^^^/^'h 
and 8 its area ; then, -^^^^'^^ / \ 

B k c D 

8=ik X h. 

For, through A draw AE parallel to CB, and throug^h B draw BE 
11** I 
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parallel to CA, The triangle ABC is one-half the parallelogram 
AEBC(1. 105) ; but the area of the parallelogram = k X h; there- 
fore, for the triangle, we have 8= ik X ^^ 

14. Corollary I. A triangle is equivalent to one-half of any par 
allelogram having the same base and the same altitude. 

15. Corollary II. Triangles having equal bases and equal altitudes 
are equivalent. 

16. Corollary III. Triangles having equal altitudes are to each 
other as their bases ; triangles having equal bases are to each other 
as their altitudes ; and any two triangles are to each other as the 
products of their bases by their altitudes. 




PKOPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

17. The area of a trapezoid is equal to the product of iU MhUh hy 
half Uie sum of its parallel bases. 

Let ABCD be a trapezoid; MN= h, its al- ^ ^ p 

titude; AD = a, BC = b, its parallel bases; 

and let S denote its area ; then, 

B N a 

8=i(a + b)Xh. 

For, draw the diagonal A C, The altitude of each of the triangles 
-42) C and ABC is equal to ^, and their bases are respectively a and 
b ; the area of the first \^ ha XK that of the second is i 6 X & ; and 
the trapezoid beiug the sum of the two triangles, we have 

S=haXh + ibXh = h{a + b)Xh. 

18. Corollary. The straight line EF, joining the middle points of 
AB and DC, being equal to half the sum of AD and BC (L 124), 
the area of the trapezoid is equal to the product MN X EF. 

19. Scholium. The area of any polygon may be found by finding 
the areas of the several triangles into which it may be decomposed 
by drawing diagonals from any vertex. 

The following method, however, is usually preferred, especially in 
surveying. Draw the longest diagonal AD of the proposed polygon 
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ABCDEF; and upon AD let fiill the per- 
pendiculars BM, CN, EP, FQ. The poly- 
gon is thus decomposed into right triangles 
and right trapezoids, and by measuring the 
lengths of the perpendiculars and also of the 
distances AM, MN, ND, AQ, QP, PD, the 
bases and altitudes of these triangles and 

trapezoids are known. Hence their areas can be computed by the 
preceding theorems, and the sum of these areas will be the area of 
the polygon. 




Bf J)f c 



PROPOSITION Vn.— THEOREM. 

20. Similar triangles are to each other aa the squares of their KomoUh 
gotis sides. 

Let ABC, A'B'C be simUar tri- ^ -*' 

angles; then, 

ABC _ BG\ 
A'B'C WC"" 

Let AD, A'D\ be the altitudes. 

By (16), we have 

"^ 

ABC ^ BCXAD ^ BC^ AD^ 
A'B'C ~B'C' X A'D' B'C AID'' 

But the homologous lines AD, A'D', are in the ratio of similitude 
of the triangles (III. 29) ; that is, 




AD 



BC 



therefore, 



A'D' B'C 



ABC ^ BC_ y^BC__ SC* 
A'B'C B'C B'C WU" 



21. Corollary. If we had put the rati6 AD : A'D' in the place of 
the ratio BC' B'C, we should have found 

ABC _ ID\ 
A'B'C ~' SW' 
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and in general, we may eonclade that the surfaces oj two simUar tri' 
angles are as the squares of any two homologous lines; or, again, the 
ratio of tlie surfaces of two similar triangles is the square of the raitio 
of similitude of the triangles. 




PROPOSITION VIIL— THEOREM. 

22. Two triangles having an angle of the one equod to an angle of 
the other are to each other as the products of the sides induding the 
equal angles. 

Two triangles which have an angle of the one 
equal to an angle of the other may be placed with 
their equal angles in coincidence. Let ABC, ADE, 
be the two triangles having the common angle A ; 
then, 

ABC^ ABXAC 
ADE'^ ADXAE 

For, join BE. The triangles ABC, ABE, having the common 
vertex B, and their bases A C, AE, in the same straight line, have 
the same altitude ; therefore (16), 

ABC ^ AC 
ABE^ AE 

The triangles ABE, ADE, having the common vertex E, and their 

bases AB, AD, in the same straight line, have the same altitude ; 

therefore, 

ABE ^ AB 

ADE" AD 
Multiplying these ratios, we have (III. 14), 

ABC ABXAC 
ADE'^ ADXAE 
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PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

23. Similar polygons are to each other aa the squares of their hoinoUh 
gous sides. 

Let ABCDEF, A'B'C'D'E'f"', be two similar polygons; and 
denote their surfaces by S and 
8'; then, b, 

sr IB" 





S' £b" \ "^'* \ Jll>^ 

E 

For, let the polygons be de- 
composed into homologous tri- 
angles (III. 39). The ratio of the surfaces of any pair of homolo- 
gous triangles, as ABC and A'B'O'y A CD and A'C'D\ etc., will be 
the square of the ratio of two homologous sides of the polygons 
(20) ; therefore, we shall have 

ABC _ ACD ^ APE ^ AEF ^ IE' 
A'B'C "" A' CD' "" A'D'E' "" A'E'F' "" TW^' 

Therefore, by addition of antecedents and consequents (III. 12), 

ABC + ACD + ADE + AEF ___ S ^ AB' 
A'B'C -f A'C*D' -f AD*E' -f A'E'F' "~ /S' 2^'' 

24. Corollary. The ratio of the surfaces of two similar polygons is 
the square of the ratio of similitude of the polygons ; that is, the 
square of the ratio of any two homologous lines of the polygons. 



PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

26. The square described upon the hypotenuse of a right triangle 
is equivalent to Hie sum of the squares described on the other two 
sides. 
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Let the triangle ABC he right angled 
at C; then, the square AH, described 
upon the hypotenuse, is equal in area 
to the sum of the squares AF and J5Z), 
described on the other two sides. 

For, from Cdraw CP perpendicular 
to AB and produce it to meet KH in L. 
Join CK, BO. Since ACF and ACB 
are right angles, CF and CB are in 
the same straight line (I. 21) ; and for 
a similar reason A C and CD are in the 
same straight line. 

In the triangles CAK, OAB, we have AK equal to AB, being 
sides of the same square ; A C equal to AO, for the same reason ; 
and the angles CAK, OAB, equal, being each equal to the sum 
of the angle CAB and a right angle ; therefore, these triangles are 
equal (I. 76). 

The triangle CAK and the rectangle AL have the same base AK\ 
and since the vertex C is upon LP produced, they also have the 
same altitude ; therefore, the triangle CAK is equivalent to one-half 
the rectangle AL (14). 

The triangle GAB and the square AF have the same base A G ; 
and, since the vertex B is upon FC produced, they also have the 
same altitude; therefore, the triangle GAB is equivalent to one- 
half the square AF (14). 

But the triangles CAK, GAB, have been shown to be equal; 
therefore, the rectangle AL is equivalent to the square AF. 

In the same way, it is proved that the rectangle BL is equivalent 
to the square BD. 

Therefore, the square AH, which is the sum of the rectangles AL 
and BL, is equivalent to the sum of the squares AF and BD, 

26. Scholium. This theorem is ascribed to Pythagoras (born about 
600 B. C), and is commonly called the Pythagorean Theorem. The 
preceding demonstration of it is that which was given by Euclid in 
his Elements (about 300 B. C). 

It is important to observe, that we may deduce the same result 
from the numerical relation AB^ = AC^ + BC^, already established 
in /^IIL 48) Tor, since the measure of the area of a square is thi* 
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»econd power of the number which represents its side, it follows 



directly from this numerical relation that the area of which AW is 
the measure is equal to the sum of the areas of which A C^ and £C* 
are the measures. In the same manner, most of the numerical rela- 
tions demonstrated in the articles (III. 48) to (III. 67) give rise to 
theorems respecting areas by merely substituting, for a product, the 
area represented by that product This may be called a transition 
from the abstract (pure number) to the concrete (actual space). 

On the other hand, we may pass from the concrete to the abstract 
For example, in the above figure it has been proved that the areas 
of the rectangles AL, BL, are respectively equal to the areas of the 
squares AF^ BD, But the rectangles, having the same altitude, are 
to each other as their bases AP, PB ; and the squares are to each 
other as their numerical measures A C*, BC* ; hence, we infer the 
numerical relation 

ZG^iBC^ = AP\PB, 

which was otherwise proved in (III. 46). 

Henceforth, we shall employ the equation AB^ = AC* + 5^*, as 
the expression of either one of the theorems (III. 48) and (IV. 25). 

27. Corollary. If the three ddes of a right triangle he taken as the 
homologous sides of three similar polygons constructed upon them, then 
the polygon constructed upon the hypotenuse is equivalent to Hie sum of 
the polygons constructed upon the other two sides. 

For, let P, Q, J?, denote the areas of the polygons constructed 
upon the sides AC, BC, and upon the hypotenuse AB, respectively. 
Then, the polygons being similar, we have 

P^AG' R^^AB* 
Q^BC* Q~^BC' 

from the first of which we derive, by composition, 

P+ Q _ AC' + BC' ^ JB^ 
Q ~~ BC' '^BC' 

which compared with the second gives at once 

B = P+ Q. 
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PROBLEMS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

PROPOSITION XI.— PROBLEM. 

28. To construct a triangle equivalent to a given polygon* 
Let ABCDEFhe the given polygon. 
Take any three consecutive vertices, as 

A,B,0, and draw the diagonal A G. Through 
B draw BP parallel to AC meeting DC pro- 
duced in P; join AP. 

The triangles APC, ABC, have the same 
base AC;^ and since their vertices, Pand B, 
lie on the same straight line BP parallel to -4(7, they also have the 
same altitude; therefore they are equivalent. Therefore, the penta- 
gon APDEF is equivalent to the hexagon ABCDEF, Now, taking 
any three consecutive vertices of this pentagon, we shall, by a pre- 
cisely similar construction, find a quadrilateral of the same area; 
and, finally, by a similar operation upon the quadrilateral, we shall 
find a triangle of the same area. 

Thus, whatever the number of the sides of the given polygon, a 
series of successive steps, each step reducing the number of sides by 
one, will give a series of polygons of equal areas, terminating in a 
triangle, 

PROPOSITION XII.— PROBLEM. 

29. To construct a square equivalent to a given parallelogram or to a 
oiven triangle. 

1st. Let AC he & given parallelogram; k its 
base, and h its altitude. 

Find a mean proportional x between h and h, 
by (III. 72). The square constructed upon x 
will be equivalent to the parallelogram, since 
x^ = hX k. 

2d. Let ABC be a given triangle; a its base 
and h its altitude. 

Find a mean proportional x between a and 
ih; the square constructed upon x will be 
equivalent to the triangle, since x^ = a X. ih 





I 

\ 
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30. Scholium, By means of this problem and the preceding, a 
square can be found equivalent to any given polygon 



PBOPOSITION Xni.— PBOBLEM. 

31. To construct a square equivalent to the sum of two or more given 
squares^ or to the difference oj two given squares. 
1st Let m, n, p, q, be the sides of given squares. 
Draw AB = m, and BC=n, perpendicular to 

each other at B; join AG. Then (25), ZC' = 
m' 4- n\ 

Draw CD = p, perpendicular to AC, and join 

AD. Then ID^= AG' + p'=m' + n'+p\ 








Draw DE = q perpendicular to AD, and join 
AE. Then, ZE' = ZD' + 5' = m' + n' + 
J>* + ?'; therefore, the square constructed upon 
AE will be equivalent to the sum of the squares 
constructed upon m, n, p, q. 

In this manner may the areas of any number of given squares be 
added. 

2d. Construct a right angle ABC, and lay off 
BA = n. With the centre A and a radius = m, 

describe an arc cutting -BC in G. Then BG' =i 

AG* — AB*= m' — n*; therefore, the square con- 
structed upon BG mil be equivalent to the difference of the squares 
constructed upon m and n. 

32. Scholium I. By means of this problem, together with the pre- 
ceding ones, a square can be found equivalent to the sum of any 
number of given polygons ; or to the difference of any two given 
polygons. 

33. Scholium 11. If m, n, p, q, in the preceding problem are ho- 
mologous sides of given similar polygons, the line AE in the first 
figure is the homologous side of a similar polygon equivalent to the 
sum of the given polygons (27). 

And the line BG, in the second figure, is the homologous side of a 
similar polygon, equivalent to the difference of two given similar 
polygons. 

12* 
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One side of a polygon, similar to a given polygon, being knowni 
the polygon may be constructed by (IIL 80). 



PROPOSITION XIV.— PROBLEM. 

84. l^on a given straight line to construct a rectangle equivcdeni to 
a given rectangle. 

Let k ' be the given straight line, and A C the 
given rectangle whose base is k and altitude h. 

Find a fourth proportional A', to k\ h and A, 
by (IIL 70). Then, the rectangle constructed 
upon the base h' with the altitude h' is equiva- 
lent to AC \ for, by the construction, k' ik = 
h : h\ whence, k' X h' = k X h (7). 




kf 



PROPOSITION XV.— PROBLEM. 

35. To construct a rectangle^ having given its area and the sum of 
two adjacent sides. 

Let MN be equal to the given sum of the 
adjacent sides of the required rectangle; and 
let the given area be that of the square whose 
side is AB. 

Upon MN as a diameter describe a semi- 
circle. At M erect MP = AB perpendicular 

to MNf and draw PQ parallel to MN, intersecting the circumfepenc^ 
in Q. From Q let fall QR perpendicular to MN; then, 3/R ami 
BN are the base and altitude of the required rectangle. For, l)y 
(IIL 47), MR X RN= QR' = PM' = 1W 




■A_ 



PROPOSITION XVL— PROBLEM. 

36. To construct a rectangle, having given its area and the difference 
^ hc^o adjacent sides. 
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Let MN be equal to the given difference of 
the adjacent sides of the required rectangle; 
and let the given area be that of the square 
described on AB. 

Upon MN as a diameter describe a circle. 
At M draw the tangent MP = AB, and from 
P, draw the secant PQR through the centre of 
the circle ; then, PE and PQ are the base and 
altitude of the required rectangle. For, by (III. 59), PR X PQ = 
PM* = 1B\ and the difference of Pi? and PQ is QR = MN. 




PKOPOSITION XVIL— PKOBLEM. 

87. To find two straight lines in the ratio of the areas of two given 
polygons. 

Let squares be found equal in area to the 
given polygons, respectively (30). Upon the 
Bides of the right angle ACB, take CA and CB 
equal to the sides of these squares, join AB and 
let fall CD perpendicular to AB, Then, by (HI. 46), we have 
AD : DB = GA^ : CB^ ; therefore, AD, DB, are in the ratio of 
the areas of the given polygons. 




PROPOSITION XVIIL— PROBLEM. 

38. To find a square which shaU be to a given sgiuire in. the raiio of 
two given straight lines. 

Let AB' be the given square, and M : N 
the given ratio. 

Upon an indefinite straight line CL, lay 
off CD = M, DE = N; upon CE as a 
diameter* describe a semicircle ; at D erect 
the perpendicular DF cutting the circum- 
ference in F; jolp. FC, FE\ lay off FH = AB, and through JET 
draw HO parallel to EC; then, FO is the side of the required 
square. For, by (III. 15), we have 

P(?:PH=JFCt"FE, 
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whence (in. 13), 

FW : J!ff " = PC* : FE\ 

Also, by (m. 46), 

FO* I FE' = CD : DE= M: N. 

Hence, 

FO^:TS^ = M:ir. 

But FH= AB, therefore the square constructed upon FO is to the 
square upon A£ in the ratio M : N. 



PROPOSITION XIX,— PBOBLEM. 

39. To construct a polygon similar to a given polygon and whose area 
shall be in a given ratio to thai of the given polygon. 

Let P be the given polygon, and let a be one of 
its sides ; let M: Nhe the given ratio. 

Find, by the preceding problem, the side a' of a 

square which shall be to a' in the ratio M : N; xr 

upon a', as a homologous side to a, construct the \..— ^%^ 

polygon P' similar to P (III. 80) ; this will be the \ f | 

polygon required. ^ ^; — ' 

For, the polygons being similar, their areas are 
in the ratio a'* : a', or Jfcf : J\r, as required. 



PROPOSITION XX.— PROBLEM. 

40. To construct a polygon similar to a given polygon P and equivof 
lent to a given polygon Q. 

Find M and N, the sides of squares r— TN. r"^*"^ 

respectively equal in area to P and §, \ p | / ^ i 

(30). \ I ^ -J 

Let a be any side of P, and find a ^ k 

fourth proportional a' to M^N and a: ^^^^^...^ 

upon a', as a homologous side to a, con- \ •'*' I 

struct the polygon P' similar to P; this \— 7 — ■ 
will be the required polygon. For, by 
construction, 
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therefore, taking the letters P, Q and P^ to denote the areas of the 
polygons, 

but, the polygons P and P' being similar, we have, by (23), 



s 



^ = — • 
P' «'•' 

and comparing these equations, we haye P' = Q. 

Therefore, the polygon P' is similar to the polygon Pand equivA- 
lent to the polygon Q, as required. 



BOOK V. 

REGULAR POLYGONS. MEASUREMENT OF THE CIBCLR 
MAXIMA AND MINIMA OF PLANE FIGURES. 

KEGULAR POLYGONS. 

1. Uefinition. a regular polygon is a polygon which is at once 
equilateral and equiangular. 

The equilateral triangle and the square are simple examples ot 
regular polygons. The following theorem establishes the possibility 
of regular polygons of any number of sides. 

PROPOSITION I.— THEOREM. 

2. If the circumference of a circle be divided into any number oj 
equal parts, the chords joining the successive points of division form a 
regular polygon inscribed in the circle; and the tangents draum ai the 
points of division form a regular polygon circumscribed about the circle. 

Let the circumference be divided into the 
equal arcs ABy BC, CD, etc. ; then, 1st, draw- 
ing the chords AB, BC, CD, etc., ABCD, etCj 
is a regular inscribed polygon. JTor, its sides 
are equal, being chords of equal arcs; and 
its angles are equal, being inscribed in equal 
segments. 

2d. Drawing tangents at A, B, C, etc., the 
polygon OHK, etc., is a regular circumscribed 
polygon. For, in the triangles AGB, BHC, CKD, etc., we have 
AB = BC=CD, etc., and the angles OAB, GBA, HBO, HGB, 
etc, are egual, since each is formed by a tangent and chord and is 
measured by half of ot? of the equal paita oi \?afe Q\xcMm&T«iioa 
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(II. 62) ; therefore, these triangles are all isosceles and equal to each 
other. Hence, we have the angles = H = K, etc., and -4 G = 
OB = BH = HC = OK, etc., from which, by the addition of 
equals, it follows that OH = HK, etc 

3. Corollary I. Hence, if an inscribed polygon is given, a circum- 
scribed polygon of the same number of sides can be formed by 
drawing tangents at the vertices of the given polygon. And if a 
circumscribed polygon is given, an inscribed polygon of the same 
number of sides can be formed by joining the points at which the 
sides of the given polygon touch the circle. 

It is often preferable, however, to obtain the circumscribed polygon 
firom the inscribed, and reciprocally, by the following methods : 

1st Let ABCD..., be a given inscribed polygon. Bisect the 
arcs ABf BC, CD, etc., in the points -E, F, 
O, etc., and draw tangents, A'B', B'C\ 
C'D'y etc., at these points ; then, since the 
arcs jEF, FG, etc., are equal, the polygon 
A'B' CD' .... is, by the preceding propo- 
*tion, a regular circumscribed polygon of 
the same number of sides as ABCD .... 
Since the radius OE is perpendicular to 

AB (II. 16) as well as to A'B\ the sides AB\ AB, are parallel ; 
and, for the same reason, all the sides of A'B'O'D' .... are parallel 
to the sides of ABCD,,,, respectively. Moreover, the radii OA^ 
OB, OCf etc., when produced, pass through the vertices A',BIC\ etc. ; 
for since B'E = B'F, the point B' must lie on the line OB which 
bisects the angle EOF (1. 127). 

2d. If the circumscribed polygon A'B' CD' .... is given, we have 
only to draw OA'^ OB', OC, etc., intersecting the circumference in 
A, Bf C etc., and then to join AB, BC, CD, etc., to obtain the in- 
scnbed polygon of the same number of sides. 

4. Corollary II. If the chords AE, EB, BF, FC, etc., be drawn, 
a regular inscribed polygon will be formed of double the number of 
sides of ABCD .... 

If tangents are drawn at A, B, C, etc., intersecting the tangents 
A'B'f B'C'i G'D\ etc., a regular circumscribed polygon will be 
formed of double the number of sides of A'B' CD', . , . 

It is evident that the area of an inaciW^^ vc^l%^^ *^& \<^^ ^^s^^fiis^ 
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that of the inscribed polygon of double the number of sides ; and 
the area of a circumscribed polygon is greater than that of the cir- 
cumscribed polygon of double the number of sides. 




PROPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 

5. A circle may be circumscribed about any regular polygon ; and a 
eirde may also be inscribed in it. 

Let ABCD ... be a regular polygon ; then, 

1st. A circle may be circumscribed about 
it. For, describe a circumference passing 
through three consecutive vertices -4, B, G 
(II. 88) ; let be its centre, draw OH per- 
pendicular to BC&nd bisecting it at J3", and 
join OA, OD, Conceive the quadrilateral 

A OHB to be revolved upon the line OH (i. e., folded over), until 
HB falls upon its equal HC. The polygon being regular, the angle 
MB A = BCD, and the side BA = CD; therefore thfe side BA will 
take the direction of CD and the point A will fall upon D, Hence 
OD = OA, and the circumference described with the radius OA 
and passing through the three consecutive vertices A, B, C, also 
passes through the fourth vertex D, It follows that the circumfer- 
ence which passes through the three vertices B, C, A also passes 
through the next vertex E, and thus through all the vertices of the 
polygon. The circle is therefore circumscribed about the polygon. 

2d. A circle may be inscribed in it. For, the sides of the polygon 
being equal chords of the circumscribed circle, are equally distant 
from the centre ; thefefore, a circle described with the centre and 
the radius OH will touch all the sides, and will consequently be in- 
scribed in the polygon. 

6. Definitions. The centre of a regular polygon is the common cen- 
tre, 0, of the circumscribed and inscribed circles. 

The radium of a regular polygon is the radius, OA, of the circum* 

scribed circle. 

The apothem is the radius, OH, of the inscribed circle. ^» 

The angle at the centre is the angle, A OB, formed by radii drawn 

U? the extremities of any side. 
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7. The angle at the centre is equal to four right angles divided by 
the number of sides of the polygon. 

8. Since the angle ABC is equal to twice ABO, or to ABO + 
BAO, it follows that the angle ABC of the polygon is the supple- 
ment of the angle at the centre (I. 68). 




Cjp/ 




PROPOSITION ni.— THEOREM. 

9. Reguiar polygons of the saine number of sides are similar. 
Let ABODE, AB'C'D'E\ be 

regular polygons of the same num- 
ber of sides ; then, they are similar. 

For, Ist, they are mutually equi- 
angular, since the magnitude of 
an angle of either polygon de- 
pends only on the number of the 
sides (7 and 8), which is the same in both. 

2d. The homologous sides are proportional, since the ratio 
AB : A'B' is the same as the ratio BO : B'0\ or OD : 0'D\ etc. 

Therefore the polygons fulfill the two conditions of similarity. 

10. Oorollary, The perimeters of regular polygons of the same nttm- 
ber of sides are to each other as the radii of the circumscribed circles, 
or as the radii of the inscribed circles; and their areas are to each other 
as the squares of these radii. For, these radii are homologous lines 
of the similar polygons (IH. 43), (IV. 24). 



PROPOSITION IV.— PROBLEM. 
11. To inscribe a square in a given circle. 

Draw any two diameters AO, BD, perpen- 
di«mlar to each other, and join their extremities 
by the chords AB, BO, OD, DA ; then, ABOD 
is an inscribed square (U. 12), (II. 59). 



12. Corollary. To circumscribe a square about the circle, draw 
tangents at th€ extremities of two perpendicvxW d[\^\xi<^\fisc%k A.Cj^^T^\ 
13 K 
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13. Scholium. In the right triangle ABO, we have AB* =3 
OA* ^ OB^ = 253', whence AB = OA. V% by which the side of 
the inscribed square can be computed, the radius being given. 



PROPOSITION v.— PROBLEM. 

14. To inscribe a regular hexagon in a given eirele. 

Suppose the problem solved, and let b^ 

ABCDEFhe a regular inscribed hexagon. // \jry^: 

Join jB^and AD\ since the arcs AB^ BC, 1/^^ \ / 
CD, etc., are equal, the lines BE, AD, bisect vvS^l /o"^ 
the circumference and are diameters inter- W /\^ \ 
secting in the centre 0, The inscribed angle j ;».^___^ 

ABO is measured by one-half the arc AFE, 

that is, by AF, or one of the equal divisions of the circumference ; 
the angle A OB at the centre is also measured by one division, that 
is, by AB; and the angle BAO = ABO; therefore the triangle 
ABO is equiangular, and AB = OA. Therefore the side of the 
inscribed regular hexagon is equal to the radius of tlie circle. 

Consequently, to inscribe a regular hexagon, apply the radius six 
times as a chord. 

16. Corollary. To inscribe an equilateral triangle, ACE^ join the 
alternate vertices of the regular hexagon. 

16. Scholium. In the right triangle A CD, we have 2lG* = 

AD' — DC' = (2A Oy — AO' = 330'; whence, AC = AO. V% 
by which the side of the inscribed equilateral triangle can be com- 
puted, the radius being given. 

The apothem, OH, of the inscribed equilateral triangle is equal to 
one-half the radius OB; for the figure AOCB is a rhombus and its 
liugonals bisect each other at right angles (I. 110). 

The apothem of the inscribed regular hexagon is equal to one-half 

the side of the inscribed equilateral triangle, that is, to l/3 ; for 

the perpendicular from upon AB is equal to the perpendicular 
from A upon OB, that is, to AH. 

The angle at the centre of the regular inscribed hexagon is -J of 
4 right angles, that is, | of one right angle ■= G0°. 
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The angle of the hexagon, or ABC, is f of a right angle = 120^« 
The angle at the centre of the inscribed equilateral triangle is f of 
one right angle = 120°. 




PROPOSITION VL—PROBLEM. 

17. To inscribe a regular decagon in a given circle. 

Suppose the problem solved, and let 
^jBO. . . . Z, be a regular inscribed decagon. 

Join AFy BG; since e^ch of these lines bi- 
sects the circumference, they are diameters and 
intersect in the centre 0. Draw BK intersect- 
ing OA in M. 

The angle AMB is measured by half the 
sum of the arcs KF and AB (11. 64), that is, 
by two divisions of the circumference ; the inscribed angle MAB is 
measured by half the arc BF, that is, also by two divisions ; there- 
fore AMB is an isosceles triangle, and MB = AB, 

Again, the inscribed angle MBO is measured by half the arc KG, 
that is, by one division, and the angle MOB at the centre has the 
same measure ; therefore 0MB is an isosceles triangle, and OM = 
MB = AB. 

The inscribed angle MBA, being measured by half the arc AK, 
that is, by one division, is equal to the angle A OB, Therefore the 
isosceles triangles AMB and AOB are mutually equiangular and 
similar, and give the proportion 

OA:AB = AB : AM, 
whence 



OA XAM=AB'= OM'; 

that is, the radius OA is divided in extreme and mean ratio at M 
(III. 73) ; and the greater segment OM is equal to the side AB of 
the inscribed regular decagon. 

Consequently, to inscribe a regular decagon, divide the radius in 
extreme and mean ratio (III. 74), and apply the greater segment ten 
times as a chord. 
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18. Corollary, To inscribe a regular penta- 
gon, A CEGKf join the alternate vertices of the 
regular inscribed decagon. 

19. ScJwlium. By (III. 75), we have 



AB = OA. 



l/6 — 1 




by which the side of the regular decagon may be computed from the 
radius. 

The angle at the centre of the regular decagon is f of one right 
angle = 36^ ; the angle at the centre of the regular pentagon is ^ 
of one right angle = 72°. 

The angle ABC of the regular decagon is f of one right angle = 
144°; the angle ACE of the regular pentagon is f of one right 
angle = 108°. 




PROPOSITION VII.— PROBLEM. 

20. To inscribe a regular pentedecagon in a given circle. 

Suppose AB is the side of a regu- 
lar inscribed pentedecagon, or that 
the arc AB is -j^ of the circumfer- 
ence. 

Now the fraction ■^=^\ — ^; therefore the arc AB is the dif- 
ference between \ and ^ of the circumference. Hence, if we 
inscribe the chord AC equal to the side of the regular inscribed 
hexagon, and then CB equal to that of the regular inscribed decagon, 
the chord AB will be the side of the regular inscribed pentedecagon 
required. 

21. Scholium. Any regular inscribed polygon being given, a regu- 
lar inscribed polygon of double the number of sides can be formed 
by bisecting the arcs subtended by its sides and drawing the chords 
of the semi-arcs (4). Also, any regular inscribed polygon being 
given, a regular circumscribed polygon of the same number of sides 
can be formed (3). Therefore, by means of the inscribed square, we 
can inscribe and circumscribe, successively, reguhir polygons of 8, 
Id, 32, etc., sides ; by means of the hexagon, those of 12, 24, 48, eta, 

sides; by means of the decagon, those of 20, 40, 80, etc, sides; aad« 
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finally, by means of the pentedecagon, those of SO, 60, 120, etc., 
sides. 

Until the beginning of the present centory, it was supposed that 
these were the (wly polygons that could be constructed by elementary 
geometry, that is, by the use of the straight line and circle only. 
Gauss, however, in his Disquisitionea ArithmeticcR, LipaicBf 1801, 
proved that it is possible, by the use of the straight line and circle 
only, to construct regular polygons of 17 sides, of 257 sides, and in 
general of any number of sides which can be expressed by 2» + 1. 
n being an integer, provided that 2** -f- 1 is a prime number. 



PEOPOSITION VIIL— THEOREM. 

22. The area of a regutar polygon is equal to half the product of Ui 
perimeter and apothem. 

For, straight lines drawn from the centre to the vertices of the 
polygon divide it into equal triangles whose bases are the sides of 
the polygon and whose common altitude is the apothem. The area 
of one of these triangles is equal to half the product of its base and 
altitude (IV. 13); therefore, the sum of their areas, or the area 
of the polygon, is half the product of the sum of the bases by the 
common altitude, that is, half the product of the perimeter and 
apothem. 



PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

23. The area of a regular inscribed dodecagon is equal to tJiree times 
the square of the radiums. 

Let AB, BCy CD, BE, be four consecu- 
tive »ides of a regular inscribed dodeca- 
gon, and draw the radii OA, OE; then, 
the figure OABCBE is one-third of the 
dodecagon, and we have only to prove 
that the area of this figure is equal to 
the square of the radius. 

Draw the radius 0B\ at A and B draw 
the tangents AF and OBF meeting in F; 
join A C and CE, and let A C and OE be ^lodwe^d to meet the tan? 

23* 
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gent OF in H and 6. The arc AD, containing three of the sides 
of the dodecagon, is one fourth of the cir- 
cumference ; therefore the angle A OD is 
a right angle, and OF is a square de- 
scribed on the radius. 

Since A C arid CE are sides of the regu- 
lar inscribed hexagon, each is equal to 
the radius ; therefore OA CE is a paral- 
lelogram. Hence also GOJ-JJand OEGH 
are parallelograms. 

The triangles D^Cand BOA are equal (I. 80). The area of the 
triangle DEC is one-half that of the parallelogram EH (IV. 14) ; 
therefore the two triangles DEC B,nd BOA are together equivalent 
to the parallelogram EH. Adding the parallelogram 00 to these 
equals, we have the figure ABODE equivalent to the parallelogram 
OH But the parallelogram OH is equivalent to the square OF 
(IV. 11); therefore the figure ABODE, or one-third the dodecagon, 
is equivalent to the square OF, that is, to the square of the radius. 
Therefore, the area of the whole dodecagon is equal to three times 
the square of the radius. 

24. Scholium. The area of the circumscribed square is evidentljf^ 
equal to four times the square of the radius. The area of the circle 
is greater than that of the inscribed regular dodecagon, and less than 
that of the circumscribed square; therefore, if the square of the 
radius is taken as the unit of surface, the area of a circle is greater 
than 3 and less than 4. 



PROPOSITION X.— PROBLEM. 



25. Given the perimeters of a regular inscribed and a similar dr- 
"mmscrihed polygon^ to compute the perimeters of the regular inscribed 
and circumscribed polygons of double the number of sides. 

Let AB be a side of the given inscribed polygon, OD a side of the 
similar circumscribed polygon, tangent to the arc AB at its middle 
point E. Join AE, and at A and B draw the tangents AF and 
^G; then AE is a •^'^e of the regular inscribed polygon of double 
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the number of sides, and FO is a side 
of the circumscribed polygon of double 
the number of sides (4). 

Denote the perimeters of the given 
inscribed and circumscribed polygons 
by p and P, respectively ; and the pe- 
rimeters of the required inscribed and 
circumscribed polygons of double the 
number of sides by p' and P', respectively. 

Since 0(7 is the radius of the circle circumscribed about tlie poly« 
gon whose perimeter is P, we have (10), * 




P 



OC 00 
— or — i 
OA OH 



and since OF bisects the angle COE, we have (IIL 21), 

OC CF 
OE "" FE' 

therefore, 

P^CF 
P~ FE* 

whence, by composition, 

P + p ____ OF+FE ^ CE 
2p ~ 2FE ''FO 

Now FO is a side of the polygon whose perimeter is P', and is con* 
tained as many times in P' as CE is contained in P, hence (IIL 9), 

CE_P^ 
FO~'P'' 
and therefore, 



whence 



p+p 

2p 


P 

= P'' 


P' = - 


2pP 



p+i> 



[1] 



Again, the right triangles AEH and EFN M^«v\xSi»x,i\si^^'^^ 
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acute angles E AH t^nd FEN Ave equal, 

and give 

AH EN 

AE~^ EF 

Since AH and AE are contained the 
game number of times in p and p\ re- 
spectively, we have 

AH p 

AE'~P'' 

and since EN and EF are contained the same number of times in 
p' and P', respectively, we have 

EF'^F'' 
therefore, we have 



whence 



P' - P'' 

i?' = Vp X p'. 



[2] 



Therefore, from the given perimeters |? and P, we compute P' by 
the equation [1], and then with p and P' we compute p' by the 
equation [2]. 

26. Definition. Two polygons are iaoperimeiric when their perime- 
ters are equal. 

PROPOSITION XI.— PROBLEM. 

27. Griven the radius and apothem of a regular polygon, to compute 
the radius and apothem of the isoperimetric polygon of double the num- 
ber of sides. 

Let AB be a side of the given regular polygon, the centre : f 
this polygon, OA its radius, OD its apothem. 
Produce DO to meet the circumference of the 
circumscribed circle in 0'; join O'A, O'B; 
let fall OA' perpendicular to O'A, and 
through -4' draw A'B' parallel to AB. 

Since the new polygo)^ is to have twice as 

many ^ides as the given pplygon, the angle at 

its centre must be one-haoythe angle A OB; 

\ 
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therefore the angle AO'B, which is equal to one-half of A OB 
(11. 57), is equal to the angle at the centre of the new polygon. 

Since the perimeter of the new polygon is to be equal to that of 
the given polygon, but is to be divided into twice as many sides, 
each of its sides must be equal to one-half of AB\ therefore A'B\ 
which 5fl equal to one-half of AB (I. 121), is a side of the new 
polygon ; O'A' is its radius, and 0*D' its apothem. 

If, then, we denote the given radius OA by i?, and the given 
apothem OD by r, the required radius O'A' by R\ and the apothem 
O'jD' by r', we have 

O'D' = ^*= 00i±_0D^ 



or 



r' = ^±l. [1] 



In the right triangle 0A10\ we have (III. 44), 

0^*= 00' y. 0'D\ 
or 

22' = i/:b"xT'; [2] 

therefore, r' is an arithmetic mean between R and r, and £' is a 
geometric mean between R and r\ 

MEASUREMENT OF THE CIKCLE. 

The principle which we employed in the comparison of incommen- 
surable ratios (II. 49) is fundamentally the same as that which we 
are about to apply to the measurement of the circle, but we shall 
DOW state it in a much more general form, better adapted for subso* 
quent application. 

28. Definitions. I. A variable qtumtity, or simply, a variable, is a 
quantity which has different successive values. 

II. When the successive values of a variable, under the conditions 
imposed upon it, approach more and more nearly to the value of 
some fixed or constant quantity, so that the difference between the 
variable and the constant may become less than any assigned quan- 
tity, without hpcomUig zero, the varluble is said to approach indefi- 
13** 
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nitely to the constant ; and the constant is called the limii of the 
variable. 

Or, more briefly, the limit of a variable is a constant quantity to 
which the variable, under the conditions imposed upon it, approaches 
indefinitely. 

As an example, illustrating these definitions, let a point be re- 
quired to move from A to B under the fol- 

O Cf Cff 

lowing conditions : it shall first move over j | i i i 

one-half of AB, that is to C; then over '^ ^ 

one-half of CB, to C" ; then over one-half of C'B, to C" ; and so 
on indefinitely ; then the distance of the point from ^ is a variable, 
and this variable approaches indefinitely to the constant AB, as its 
limity without ever reaching it. 

As a second example, let A denote the angle of any regular poly- 
gon, and n the number of sides of the polygon i then, a right angle 
being taken as the unit, we have (8), 

^ = 2—-. 
n 

The value of ^ is a variable depending upon n ; and since n may be 

4 
taken so great that " shall be less than any assigned quantity how- 

n 

ever small, the value of A approaches to two right angles as its limit, 

but jmdently never reaches that limit. 

VS9. Principle of Limits. Theorem. If two variable quantities, 

are always equal to each other and each approaches to a limit, the two 

limits are necessarily equal. 

For, two variables always equal to each other present in fact but 

one value, and it is evidently impossible that one variable value 

shall at the same time approach indefinitely to two unequal limits. 

30. Theorem. The limit of Hie product of two variables is Hie pro- 
duet of their limits. Thus, if x approaches indefinitely to the limit a, 
and y approaches indefinitely to the limit 6, the product xy must 
approach indefinitely to the product ab ; that is, the limit of the pro- 
duct ocy is the product ab of the limits of x and y. 

31. Theorem. If two variables are in a constant ratio and each 
approaches to a limit, Uiese limits are in the same constant ratio. 

Let X and y be two variables \n the coi\slaii\. T\i\\Q m, l\\a.t. ia^ lei 
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K = my; and let their limits be a and b respectively, Since y ap- 
proaches indefinitely to 6, my approaches indefinitely to mb ; there- 
fore we have x and my, two variables, always equal to each other, 
whose limits are a and nib, respectively, whence, by (29), a = mb; 
that is, a and b are in the constant ratio m. 




PROPOSITION XIL— THEOREM. 

82. An arc of a circle is less than any line which envelops it and has 
the same extremities. 

Let A KB be an arc of a circle, AB its chord ; 
and let ALB, AMB, etc., be any lines enveloping 
it and terminating at A and B, 

Of all the lines AKB, ALB, AMB, etc. (each 
of which includes the segment, or area, AKB, be- 
tween itself and the chord AB), there must be at least one minimum, 
or shortest line.* Now, no one of the lines ALB, AMB, etc., envelop- 
ing AKB, can be such a minimum ; for, drawing a tangent CKD to 
the arc AKB, the line A CKDB is less than A CLDB ; therefore 
ALB is not the minimum ; and in the same way it is shown that no 
other enveloping line can be the minimum. Therefore, the arc AKB 
is the minimum. 

83. Corollary, The circumference of a circle is less than the perimeter 
of any polygon circumscribed about it 

84. Scholium. The demonstration is applicable when AKB is any 
convex curve whatever. 



PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

85. If the number of sides of a regular polygon inscribed in a circle 
be increased indefinitely, the apothem of the polygon vrill approach to- 
tlie radius of the circle as its limit 

* If we choose to admit the poRsibilitj of two or more equal shortest lines, still 
we say that of all the lines, AKB, ALBf etc., there mnst be one which is either 
the miDiwitm line, or one of the minimum Vme», 
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Let AB be a side of a regular polygon inscribed 
in the circle whose radius is OA ; and let OD be 
its apothem. 

In the triangle OAD we have (I. 67), 

OA— 0D< AD. 

Now, by increasing the number of sides of the polygon, the length 
ot* a side AB may evidently be made as small as we please, or less 
than any quantity that may be assigned. Hence AD, or ^AB, and 
still more OA — CD, which is still less than AD, may become less 
than any assigned quantity ; that is, the apothem OD approaches to 
the radius OA as its limit (28). 



PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

36. The circumference of a circle is the limit to which the perimeters 
of regular inscribed and circumscribed polygons approach when the 
number of their sides is increased indefinitely; and the area of the 
circle is the limit of the areas of these polygons. 

Let AB and CD be sides of a regular inscribed 
and a similar circumscribed polygon ; let r denote 
the apothem OE, R the radius OF, p the perimeter 
of the inscribed polygon, P the perimeter of the cir- 
cumscribed polygon. Then, we have (10), 

P JB 




whence, by division (III. 10), 

P—p R—r ^ 
^ = — ——, or P — 

P R 



R 



X f JB — r> 



Now we have seen, in the preceding proposition, that by increasing 
the number of sides of the polygons, the difference R — r may be 
made less than any assigned quantity; consequently the quantity 

P 

— X (B — r), or P — p, may also be made less than any assigned 

quantity. But P being always greater, and p ^Inn^.^^ less^ than the 
circumference of the circle, the difference \>e\.vjeen \X\\^ ^vco^xim^^t^vvRft 
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and either For pis less than the difference P — p, and consequently 
may also be made less than any assigned quantity. Therefore, the 
circumference is the common limit of P and p. 

Again, let 8 and S denote the areas of two similar inscribed and 
circumscribed polygons. The difference between the triangles COD 
and AOB is the trapezoid CABD, the measure of which is 
i(^CD -f- AB) X ^EF; therefore, the difference between the areas of 
the polygons is 

S^8 = iiP + p)X(.B-^r)i 
consequently, 

/S— «<PX (P — r). 

Now by increasing the number of sides of the polygons, the quantity 
P X (P — ^), and consequently also S — a, may be made less than 
any assigned quantity. But S being always greater, and 8 always less, 
than the area of the circle, the difference between the area of the 
circle and either S or 8 is less than the difference S — s, and conse- 
quently may also be made less than any assigned quantity. There- 
fore, the area of the circle is the common limit of S and 8. 



PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

87. The circumferences of two circles are to each oilier cw their radii, 
and their areas are to each other as the squares of their radii. 

Let P and P' be the radii of 
the circles, C and C" their cir- 
cumferences, S and S' their areas. 

Inscribe in the two circles simi- 
lar regular polygons; let P and 
P' denote the perimeters, A and 
A' the areas of these polygons; 
then, the polygons being similar, we have (10), 

P__B i ^ j^l 





P' 



A' R' 



These relations remain the same whatever may be the number of 
Bides m the polygons, provided there is t\\e ^ain^ wwxsJ^^x \\\. ^'^rJclV^, 
When this number is indefinitely increased^ P ^-^^t^^Oc^J^Sk Cj ^^a. >^^ 
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limit, and P' approaches C as its 
limit (36) ; and since Pand P' are 
in the constant ratio of £ to R', 
their limits are in the same ratio 
(31); therefore 





R^ 

B' 



W 



And since the limit of ^ is iS, and the limit of A' is 8', it follom 
in the same manner that 



8_ 
8' 



■R' 



[2] 



88. Corollary L The proportion [1] is by (IIL 9) the same as 



C^ 

C 



2R 
2J2' 



[3] 



and the proportion [2] is the same as 






4R' 
4E' 



(2^. 





therefore, the circumferences of circles are to each other as their diame' 
ters, and their areas are to each other as the squares of tlieir diameters. 

39. Corollary II. Similar arcs, as AB, 
A'B\ are those wliich subtend equal an- 
gles at the centres of the circles to which 
they belong; they are therefore like 
parts of their respective circumferences, 
and are in the same ratio as the circumferences. Also the similai 
Bectors A OB and A'O'B' are like parts of the circles to which they 
belong. Therefore, similar arcs are to eadi other as their radiij and 
similar sectors are to each other as the squares of their radii. 

40. Corollary III. The ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diamster is constant; that is, it is the same for all circles. For, from 
the proportion [3] we have 

2. ^ ^\ 
2E "" 2R' 
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This constant ratio is usually denoted by r, so that for any ch^^ 
whose diameter is 2B and circumference C, we have 

— = TT, or C= 27:R. 
2R 

41. Scholium. The ratio n is incommensurable (as can be proved 
by the higher mathematics), and can therefore be expressed in num- 
bers only approximately. The letter w, however, is used to symbolize 
its exact value. 




PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

42. The area of a circle is equal to half the product of its circum' 
ference by its radius. 

Let the area of any regular polygon circura- 
Bcribed about the circle be denoted by A, its 
perimeter by P, and its apothera which is equal 
to the radius of the circle by B ; then (22), 

A = iPXB,oT^ = iE. 

Let the number of the sides of the polygon be continually doubled, 
then A approaches the area S of the circle as its limit, and P ap- 
proaches the circumference C as its limit; but A and Pare in the 
constant ratio -J-P; therefore their limits are in the same ratio (31), 
and we have 

1= ii?. or 5= iCXi?. [Ij 

43. Corollary I. The area of a circle is equal to the sqtiare of its 
radius multiplied by the constant number n. For, substituting for C 
its value 2nE in [1], we have 

44. Corollary II. The area of a sector is equal to half the product of 
its arc by the radium. For, denote the arc ab of the sector aOb by c, 
and the area of the sector by s ; then, since c and s are like parts of 
C and S, we have (IIJ^), 
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8 iC XB 

ButS = iCX B; therefore 8 = icX B. 

45. Scholium, A circle may be regarded as a regular polygon of an 
infinite number of sides. In proving that the circle is the liinit to- 
wards which the inscribed regular polygon approaches when the 
number of its sides is increased indefinitely, it was tacitly assumed 
that the number of sides is always finite. It was shown that the dif- 
ference between the polygon and the circle may be made less than 
any assigned quantity by making the number of sides sufficiently 
great ; but an assigned difference being necessarily a finite quantity, 
there is also some finite number of sides sufficiently great to satisfy 
the imposed condition. Conversely, so long as the number of sides 
is finite, there is some finite difference between the polygon and the 
circle. But if we make the hypothesis that the number of sides of 
the inscribed regular polygon is greater than any finite number j that 
is, infinitCy then it must follow that the difference between the poly- 
gon and the circle is less than any finite quantity , that is, zero; and 
consequently, the circle is identical with the inscribed polygon of an 
infinite number of sides. 

This conclusion, it will be observed, is little else than an abridged 
statement of the theory of limits as applied to the circle ; the abridg- 
ment being effected by the hypothetical introduction of the infinite 
into the statement. 



PROPOSITION XVII.— PROBLEM. 

46. To compute the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diame* 
teTf approximately. 

First Method, called the Method of Perimeters. In this 
method, we take the diameter of the circle as given and compute the 
perimeters of some inscribed and a similar circumscribed regular 
polygon. We then compute the perimeters of inscribed and circum- 
scribed regular polygons of double the number of sides, by Propo- 
sition X. Taking the* last-found perimeters as given, we compute 
the perimeters of polygons of double the number of sides by the same 
tnethod; and 80 on. As the number of sides increases, the lengths 
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of the perimeters approach to that of the circumference (36) ; hence, 
their successively computed values will be successive nearer and 
Bearer approximations to the value of the circumference. 

Taking, then, the diameter of the circle as given = 1, let us begin 
by inscribing and circumscribing a square. The perimeter of the 
inscribed square = 4 X ^ X 1^2 = 2i/2 (13) ; that of the circum* 
scribed square = 4 ; therefore, putting 

p = 2>/2 = 2.8284271, 

we find, by Proposition X., for the perimeters of the circumscribed 
and inscribed regular octagons, 

P' = ^^^^ = 3.3137085, 
F + P 

/ = Vp X P' = 3.0614675. 
Then taking these as given quantities, we put 

P = 3.3137085, p = 3.0614675, 
and find by the same formulae for the polygons of 16 sides 

P' = 3.1825979, / = 3.1214452. 
Continuing this process, the results will be found as in the following 

TABLE.* 



Number 


Perimeter of 


Perimeter of 


of Bides. 


circmnscribed polygon. 


inscribed polygon. 


4 


4.0000000 


2.8284271 


8 


3.3137085 


3.0614675 


16 


3.1825979 


3.1214452 


32 


3.1517249 


3.1365485 


64 


3.1441184 


3.1403312 


128 


3.1422236 


3.1412773 . 


256 


3.1417504 


3.1415138 


612 


3.1416321 


3.1415729 


1024 


3.1416025 


3.1415877 


2048 


3.1415951 


3.1415914 


4096 


3.1415933 


3.1415923 


8192 


3.1415928 


3.1415926 



* The computations have been carried out with ten decimal places in order to 
tosure the accuracj of the seventh place as gWen m l\i^ \aNA^ 
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Prom the last two numbers of this table, we learn that the cir- 
cumference of the circle whose diameter is unity is less than 
3.1415928 and greater than 3.1415926 ; and since, when the diame- 
ter = 1, we have (7 = :r, (40), it follows that 

TT = 3.1415927 

within a unit of the seventh decimal place. 

Second Method, called the Method of Isopebimeteks. This 
method is based upon Proposition XI. Instead of taking the diame- 
ter as given and computing its circumference, we take the circum- 
ference as given and compute the diameter ; or we take the semi- 
circumference as given and compute the radius. 

Suppose we assume the semi-circumference ^C=l; then since 
C = 27:B, we have 

that is, the value of tt is the reciprocal of the value of the radius of 

the circle whose semi-circumference is unity. 

Let ABCD be a square whose semi-perimeter 

=^ 1 ; then each of its sides = ^. Denote its 

radius OA by B, and its apothem OEhj r; then 

we have 

r = \ = 0.2500000, 

B = ii/2"=: 0.3535534. 

Now, by Proposition XI., we compute the apothem r' and the 
radius -K' of the regular polygon of 8 sides having the same pe- 
rimeter as this square ; we find 

B4- r 
r'= —J— =0.3017767, 

B ' = VBXr' = 0.3266407. 
Again, taking these as given, we put 

r = 0.3017767, B = 0.3266407, 

and find by the same formulae, for the apothem and radius of the 
isoperimetric regular polygon of 16 sides, the values 

r' = 0.3142087, B' = 0.3203644 
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Continuing this process, the results are found as in the following 



TABLE. 



Nomber of sides. 


Apothem. 


Radius. 


4 


0.2500000 


0.3535534 


8 


0.3017767 


0.3266407 


16 


0.3142087 


0.3203644 


32 


0.3172866 


0.3188218 


64 


0.3180541 


0.3184376 


128 


0.3182460 


0.3183418 


256 


0.3182939 


0.3183179 


512 


0.3183059 


0.3183119 


1024 


0.3183089 


0.3183104 


2048 


0.3183096 


0.3183100 


4096 


0.3183098 


0.3183099 


8192 


0.3183099 


0.3183099 



Now, a circumference described with the radius r is inscribed in thia 
polygon, and a circumference described with a radius R is circum- 
scribed about the polygon ; and the first circumference is less, while 
the second is greater, than the perimeter of the polygon. Therefore 
the circumference which is equal to the perimeter of the polygon has 
a radius greater than r and less than R\ and this is true for each of 
the successive isoperimetric polygons. But the r and R of the 
polygon of 8192 sides do not differ by so much as .0000001 ; there- 
fore, the radius of the circumference which is equal to the perimeter 
of the polygons, that is, to 2, is 0.3183099 within less than .0000001 ; 
and we have 

1 



TT 



0.3183099 



3.141593 



within a unit of the sixth decimal place. 

47. Scholium I. Observing that, in this second method the value 
of r = -J, for the square, is the arithmetic mean of and ^, and that 

R = Jl/2 is the geometric mean between ^ and J, we arrive at the 
following proposition : 

The value of - is the limit approached by the successive numbers ob* 

iained by starting from the numbers and ^ and talcing alternately tlie 
arithmetie mean and the geometric mean 6etiDeea tke tuo -vwlmlv. "^^entdj^ 
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48. Scholium II. Archimedes (born 287 B. C.) was the first to 
assign an approximate value of tt. By a method similar to the 
above " first method," he proved that its value is between B^ and 
3fJ, or, in decimals, between 3.1428 and 3.1408; he therefore 
assigned its value correctly within a unit of the third decimal place. 
The number S^, or y, usually cited as Archimedes* value of tc 
(although it is but one of the two limits assigned by him), is often 
used as a sufficient approximation in rough computations. 

Metius (A. D. 1640) found the much more accurate value f-f-f , 
which correctly represents even the sixth decimal place. It is easily 
remembered by observing that the denominator and numerator writ- 
ten consecutively, thus 1131355, present the first three odd numbers 
each written twice. 

More recently, the value has been found to a very great number 
of decimals, by the aid of series demonstrated by the Differential 
Calculus. Clausen and Dase of Germany (about A. D. 1846), com- 
puting independently of each other, carried out the value to 200 
decimal places, and their results agreed to the last figure. The 
mutual verification thus obtained stamps their results as thus far 
the best established value to the 200th place. (See Schumacher's 
Asironomische Nachrichten, No. 589.) Other computers have car- 
ried the value to over 500 places, but it does not appear that their 
faults have been verified. 

The value to fifteen decimal places is 

TT = 3.141592653589793. 

For the greater number of practical applications, the value tt = 3.1416 
is sufficiently accurate. 



MAXIMA AND MINIMA OF PLANE FIGUBES. 

49. Definition, Among quantities of the same kind, that which in 
greatest is called a maximum ; that which is least, a minimum. 

Thus, the diameter of a circle is a maximum among all straight 
Jines joining two points of the circumference ; the perpendicular ia a 
minimum among all the lines drawn from a ^Vvea. ^c>\\i\. Xa^^^^ 
straight line. 
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An enclosed figure is said to be a maximum or a minimum, when 
its area is a maximum or a minimum. 

60. Definition, Any two figures are called iaoperimetric when 
tlieir perimeters are equal. 




PROPOSITION XVIIL— THEOREM. 

51. Of aM triangles having the same hose and equal areas, that which 
is isosceles has the minimum perimeter. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, and A'BC 
any other triangle having the same base and an 
equal area; then, AB '\' AG < A'B + A'G. 

For, the altitudes of the triangles must be 
equal (IV. 15), and their vertices A and A' lie 
in the same straight line MN parallel to BC, 
Draw CND perpendicular to MN, meeting BA produced in D ; join 
A'D. Since the angle NAG = ACB = ABC= DAN, the right 
triangles A CN, ADN, are equal ; therefore, AN is perpendicular to 
CD at its middle point N, and we have AD = AG, A!D == A! G. 
But BD < A'B + A'D; that is, AB + AG < A'B + AlC 

52. Qyrollary, Of all triangles having the same area, that which is 
equilateral has the minimum perimeter. For, the triangle having the 
minimum perimeter enclosing a given area must be isosceles which- 
ever side is taken as the base. 



PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

53. Of all triangles having the same hose and equal perimeters, thai 
which is isosceles is the maximum. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, and let A'BG, 
standing on the same base BC, have an equal 
perimeter; that is, let A'B -\' A'G = AB + AG\ 
then, the area of ABC is greater than the area of 
A'BG. 

For, the vertex A' must fall between BC and the parallel MN 

drawn through A; since, if it fell upon MN, ^^ ^c>\iX^ Vac^^^ Wnsl 

the preceding demonstration, A'B + A'C > AB -V AC-axAKi*^ 
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fell above ifiV, the sum AB -{- A'C would be still greater. TherOi ' 
fore the altitude of the triangle ABC is greater than that of A'BC^ 
and hence also its area is the greater. 

64. Corollary, Of all isoperimetric triangles, that which is equilai 
eral is the maximum. For, the maximum triangle having a given 
perimeter must be isosceles whichever side is taken as the base. 

PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

56. Of all triangles formed with the same two given sides, that in 
which these sides are perpendicular to each other is the maadmum. 

Let ABC, A'BC, be two triangles having the 
sides AB, BC, respectively equal to A'B, BC; 
tnen, if the angle ABC is a right angle, the area 
of the triangle ABC is greater than that of the 
triangle A'BC 

For, taking BC as the common base, the altitude AB of the tri- 
angle ABC is evidently greater than the altitude A^D of the 
triangle A'BC. 

PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

66. Of all isoperimetric plane figures, the circle is the maximum, 

1st. With a given perimeter, there may be constructed an infinite 
number of figures of different forms and various areas. The area 
may be made as small as we please (IV. 35), but obviously cannot 
be increased indefinitely. Therefore, among all the figures of the 
same perimeter there must be one maximum figure, or several maxi- 
mum figures of different forms and equal areas. 

2d. Every closed figure of given perimeter containing a maximuiu 
area must necessarily be convex, that is, such that any straight lite 
joining two points of the perimeter lies wholly within the figure. 

Let ACBNA be a non-convex figure, the 

straight line AB, joining two of the points in its / s. 

perimeter, lying without the figure ; then, if the / 
re-entrant portion ACB be revolved about the (^ 
l/ne AB into the position -AC'JB, t\ie ^g;aTft ^ 
ACiffJVA ias the same perimeter as the ^taX. 
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figure, but a greater area. Therefore, the non-convex figure cannot 
be a maximum among figures of equal perimeters. 

3d. Now let AOBFA be a maximum figure formed with a given 
perimeter; then we say that, taking any 
point ^ in its perimeter and drawing AB ^^-^^e^ 

80 as to divide the perimeter into two equal y^^ / \SA^ 

parts, this line also divides the area of the f /^' / ^^V 
figure into two equal parts. For, if the I \ /i^^^"'^^^ *' 

area of one of the parts, as AFB^ were JfN^* "" 

greater than that of the other part, A CB^ — g — 

then, if the part AFB were revolved upon 

the line AB into the position AF'B, the area of the figure AF'BFA 

would be greater than that of the figure ACBFA, and yet would 

have the same perimeter; thus the figure ACBFA would not be a 

maximum. 

Hence also it appears that, ACBFA being a maximum figure, 
AF^BFA is also one of the maximum figures, for it has the same 
perimeter and area as the former figure. This latter figure is sym- 
metrical with respect to the line AB, since by the nature of the revo- 
lution about ABy every line FF^ perpendicular to AB, and termi- 
nated by the perimeter, is bisected by AB (1. 140). Hence F and F 
being any two symmetrical points in the perimeter of this figure, the 
triangles AFB and AF'B are equal. 

Now the angles AFB and AF'B must be right angles ; for if they 
were not right angles the areas of the triangles AFB and AF'B 
could be increased without varying the lengths of the chords AF, 
FB, AF\ F'B (55), and then (the segments AQF, FEB, AG'F\ 
F^F'Bt still standing on these chords), the whole figure would have 
its area increased without changing the length of its perimeter ; con- 
sequently the figure AF'BFA would not be a maximum. There- 
fore, the angles jPand F' are right angles. But jPis any point in the 
curve AFB; therefore, this curve is a semi-circumference (H. 59, 97). 

Hence, if a figure ACBFA of a given perimeter is a maximum, 
its half AFB, formed by drawing AB from any arbitrarily chosen 
point A in the perimeter, is a semicircle. Therefore the whole figure 
is a circle.* 

* This demonstration is due to Steiner, OrelU?8 Jvurnol Jut divfc Twwt >»»A^ 
oMftwandte MathematiJc, vol. 24. (Berlin, lB4a.^ 
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PROPOSITION XXIL— THEOREM. 

67. Oj all plane figures containing iJie 'same area, the circle has the 
minimum perimeter. 

Let C be a circle, and A any 
other figure having the same area 
as C; then, the perimeter of (7 is 
less than that of A, 

For, let ^ be a circle having 
the same perimeter as the figure 
A ; then, by the preceding theo- 
rems A <C B, or C <, B. Now, of 
two circles, that which has the less 
area has the less perimeter ; there- 
fore, the perimeter of C is less than that of B, or less than that of A, 



PROPOSITION XXIII.— THEOREM. 

58. Of all the polygons constructed with the same given sides, thai is 
the maximum which can he inscribed in a circle. 

Let P be a polygon constructed with the sides a, 6, c, d, e, and 
inscribed in a circle S, and let P' 
be any other polygon constructed 
with the same sides and not inscrip- 
tible in a circle ; then, P^ P', 

For, upon the sides a, 6, c, etc., 
of the polygon P' construct cir- 
cular segments equal to those stand- 
ing on the corresponding sides of P. The whole figure S' thus 
formed has the same perimeter as the circle S\ therefore, area of 
8 > area of S' (56) ; subtracting the circular segments from both, 
we have P> P'. 
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PROPOSITION XXIV.— PROBLEM. 

59. Of all isoperimetric polygons having the mme number of sidee^ 
Hie regular polygon is the maaimum, 

1st. The maximum polygon P, of all the isope- 
ri metric polygons of the same number of sides must 
have its sides equal ; for if two of its sides, as AB\ 
B'C, were unequal, we could, by (53), substitute for 
the triangle AB'C the isosceles triangle ABC 
haying the same perimeter as ^-B'Oand a greater 
area, and thus the area of the whole polygon could be increased with- 
out changing the length of its perimeter or the number of its sides. 

2d. The maximum polygon constructed with the same number of 
equal sides must, by (58), be inscriptible in a circle ; therefore it 
must be a regular polygon. 




PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

60. Of all polygons having the same number of sides and the same 
area, the regular polygon has the minimum perimeter. 

Let P be a regular polygon, and M 
any irregular polygon having the 
same number of sides and the same 
area as P; then, the perimeter of P is 
less than that of M. 

For, let JV be a regular polygon 
having the same perimeter and the 
same number of sides as if; then, by 
(59), M<N,otP<K But of two 
regular polygons having the same 
Dumber of sides, that which has the 

less area has the less perimeter ; therefore the perimeter of P is less 
than that of iV, or less than tliat of if. 
15 
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PROPOSITION XXVI.--THEOREM. 

61, If a regular polygon be constructed with a given perimeter ^ its 
area vrill be the greater, the greater the number of its sides. 

Let P be the regular polygon of three 
sides, and Q the regular polygon of four 
sides, constructed with the same given 
perimeter. In any side AB of P take 
any arbitrary point D ; the polygon P 
may be regarded as an irregular poly- 
gon of four sides, in which the sides AD, DB, make an angle with 
each other equal to two right angles (L 16); then, the irregular 
polygon P of four sides is less than the regular isoperimetric polygon 
Q of four sides (59). In the same manner it follows that Q is less 
than the regular isoperimetric polygon of five sides, and so on. 





Q 



PROPOSITION XXVII»— THEOREM. 

62. if a regular polygon be constructed with a given area, its perim' 
eter will be the less, the greater the number of its sides. 

Let P and Q be regular polygons 
having the same area, and let Q have 
the greater number of sides; then, the 
perimeter of P will be greater than that 

of §. 

For, let P be a regular polygon having 
the same perimeter as Q and the same 
number of sides as P; then, by (61), 
Q > P, or P'> E; therefore the perimeter of P is greater than 
that of P, or greater than that of Q. /• 
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THE PLANE. POLYEDBAL ANGLES. 

1. Definition. A plane has already been defined as a surface such 
that the straight line joining any two points in it lies wholly in the 
Bur£ice. 

Thus, the surface MN is a plane, if, A and B 

being any two points in it, the straight line AB /—f ^ 

lies wholly in the surface. 

The plane is understood to be indefinite in 
extent, so that, however far the straight line is produced, all its 
points lie in the plane. But to represent a plane in a diagram, we 
are obliged to take a limited portion of it, and we usually represent 
it by a parallelogram supposed to lie in the plane. 



DETERMINATION OF A PLANE. 

PROPOSITION I.— THEOREM. 

2. Through any given straight line an infinite number of planes may 
be passed. 

Let AB be a given straight line. A 
straight line may be drawn in any plane. 




-4 yf 
and the position of that plane may be /^ 

changed until the line drawn in it \a 

brought into coincidence with AB. ^Ye aWW ^Jtvevi V-a.-^^ ^^^ ^^z^'*^ 

• VIV 
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passed through AB ; and this plane may be turned upon AB as an 
axis and made to occupy an infinite number of positions. 

3. Scholium. Hence, a plane subjected to the single condition that 
it shall pass through a given straight line, is not fixed, or deter- 
minate, in position. But it will become determinate if it is required 
to pass through an additional point, or line, as shown in the next 
proposition. 

A plane is said to be determined by given lines, or points, when it 
is the only plane which contains such lines or points. 

PROPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 

4. A plane is determined, 1st, by a straight line and a point tjoithotd 
that line ; 2d, by two intersecting straight lines ; 3d, by three points not 
in the same straight line ; 4th, by two parallel straight lines, 

1st. A plane MN being passed through a given straight line AB, and 
then turned upon this line as an axis until it 
contains a given point C not in the line AB, 
is evidently determined; for, if it is -then 
turned in either direction about AB, it will 
cease to contain the point G The plane is 
therefore determined by the given straight 
line and the point without it. 

2d. If two intersecting straight lines AB, A C, are given, a plane 
passed through AB and any point C (other than the point A) of A C, 
contains the two straight lines, and is determined by these lines. 

3d. If three points are given. A, B, C, not in the same straight 
line, any two of them may be joined by a straight line, and then the 
plane passed through this line and the third point, contains the three 
points, and is thus determined by them. 

4th. Two parallel lines, ABy CD, are by ^ ^ 

definition (I. 42) necessarily in the same 

plane, and there is but one plane containing ^ e ^ 

them, since a plane passed through one of 
them, AB, and any point E of the other, is determined in position. 

5. Corollary. The intersection of two planes is a straight line. 
For, the intersection cannot contain tYvxee Tpo\w\a \\q\, m \kv^ ^^\&& 

straight line, six ce only one plane can cowVaXii l\vt^^ «mOcv ^«v3;3l\&. 
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PERPENDICULARS AND OBLIQUE LINES TO PLANES. 

6. Definition. A straight line is perpendicular to a plane when it 
is perpendixjular to every straight line drawn in the plane through 
its Jootj that is, through the point in which it meets the plane. 

In the same case^ the plane is said to be perpendicular to the line. 




PROPOSITION ni.— THEOREM. 

7. From a given point withovt a plane, one perpendicular to the plane 
can be draton, and but one. 

Let A be the given point, and MN the plane. 

If any straight line, as AB, is drawn from A 
to a point B of the plane, and the point B is 
then supposed to move in the plane, the length 
of AB will vary. Thus, if B move along a 
straight line BB' in the plane, the distance AB 
-will vary according to the distance of B from 
the foot C of the perpendicular AC let fall from A upon BB\ 
Now, of all the lines drawn from A to points in the plane, there 
must be one minimum, or shortest line. There cannot be two equal 
shortest lines ; for if AB and AB' are two equal straight lines from 
A to the plane, each is greater than the perpendicular A C let fall 
from A upon BB' ; hence they are not minimum lines. There is 
therefore one, and but one, minimum line from A to the plane. Let 
AF be that minimum line ; then, AF is perpendicular to any straight 
line EF drawn in the plane through its foot P. For, in the plane of 
the lines AF and EF, AF is the shortest line that can be drawn 
irom A to any point in EF, since it is the shortest line that can be 
drawn from A to any point in the plane MN; therefore, AF is per- 
pendicular to EF (I. 28). Thus AF is perpendicular to any, that is, 
to every, straight line drawn in the plane through its foot, and is 
therefore perpendicular to the plane. Moreover, by the nature of 
the proof just given, AF is the only perpendicular that can be drawn 
from A to the plane MN. 

8. Corollary. At a given point P in a plaiie MN^ «^^^Y^^^^^ssSSaa. 
can be erected to the plane, and but one. 

13 • 
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For, let M'N^ be any other plane, A' any point without it, and 
A'P' the perpendicular from -4' to 
this plane. Suppose the plane M'N' 
to be applied to the plane MN with 
the point P' upon P, and let -4Pbe 
the position then occupied by the 
perpendicular J. 'P'. We then have 
one perpendicular, J.P, to the plane 

MNf erected at P. There can be no other : for let PB be any other 
straight line drawn through P; let the plane determined by the two 
lines PAj PB, intersect the plane MN in the line PC; then, since 
APC is a right angle, BPC is not a right angle, and therefore BP is 
not perpendicular to the plane. 

9. Scholium. By the distance of a point from a plane is meant the 
shortest distance; hence it is the perpendicular distance from the 
point to the plane. 



PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 



10. Oblique lines drawn from a point to a plane, at equal distances 
from the perpendicular, are equal; and of two oblique lines unequally 
distant from the perpendicular the more remote is the greater. 

1st. Let A B, AC he oblique lines from 
the point A to the plane MN, meeting the 
plane at the equal distances PB, PC, from 
the foot of the perpendicular AP; then, 
AB = AC, For, the right triangles APB, 
APC, are equal (I. 76). 

2d. Let AD meet the plane at a dis- 
tance, PD, from P, greater than PC\ then, 
AD>AC. For, upon PD take PB = 
PC, and join AB: then AD>AB (L 35); 
but AB = AC\ therefore, AD>AC, 

11. Corollary I. Conversely, equal oblique lines from a point to a 
plane meet the plane at equal distances from the perpendicular; and 
of two unequal oblique lines, the greater meets the plane at the 

greater distance from the perpendicular. 
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12. Corollary II. Equal straight lines from a point to a plane meet 
the plane in the circumference of a circle whose centre is the foot of 
the perpendicular from the point to the plane. Hence we derive a 
method of drawing a perpendicular from a given point A to & given 
plane 3fN: find any three points, B, C, E, in the plane, equidistant 
from -4, and find the centre P of the circle passing through these 
points; the straight line AP will be the required perpendicular. 




PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

13. ijf a straight line is perpendicular to each of two straight lines ai 
Uunr point of intersection, it is perpendicular to tlie plane of those lines. 

Let AP be perpendicular to PB and PC, 
at their intersection P; then, AP is perpen- 
dicular to the plane MN which contains those 
lines. 

For, let PD be any other straight line 
drawn through P in the plane MN, Draw 
any straight line BDC intersecting PP, PC 
PD, in B, C, D; produce AP to A' making 
PA' =-= PA, and join A and A' to each of 
the points B, C, D. 

Since BP is perpendicular to AA\ at its 
middle point, we have BA = BA\ and for a like reason CA = CA'\ 
fiierefore, the triangles ABC, A'BC, are equal (I. 80). If, then, 
the triangle ABC is turned about its base PC until its plane coin- 
cides with that of the triangle A'BC, the vertex A will fall upon A'; 
and as the point D remains fixed, the line AD will coincide with 
A 'D ; therefore, D and P are each equally distant from the extremi- 
ties of -4-4', and DPi% perpendicular to AA' or -4P(L 41). Hence 
AP \& perpendicular to any line PD, that is, to every line, passing 
through its foot in the plane MN, and is consequently perpendicular 
to the plane. 

14. Corollary I. At a given point P of a straight line AP, a plane 
can be passed perpendicular to that line, and but one. For, two per- 
pendiculars, PB, PC, being drawn to AP in any two difierent planes 
APB, APC, passed through AP, the plane of the lines PB, PC, will 
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PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

22. IJ a straight line and a plane are parallel, Hie intenectiorui of 
ifie plane with planes passed through the line are parallel to that line 
and to each other. 

Let the line AB be parallel to the plane 
MN, and let CD, EF, etc., be the intersec- ^ i 
tions of MN with planes passed through \i_ 
AB ; then, these intersections are parallel \ 
to AB and to each other. I £ ^ 

For, the line AB cannot meet CD, since 
it cannot meet the plane in which CD lies ; and since these lines are 
in the same plane, AD, and cannot meet, they are parallel. For the 
same reason, EF, GH^ are parallel to AB, 

Moreover, no two of these intersections, as CD, EF, can meet ; for 
if they met, their point of meeting and the line AB would be at 
once in two different planes, AD and AF, which is impossible (4). 

23. Corollary, If a straight line AB is parallel to a plane MN, a 
parallel CD to the line AB, drawn through any point C of the plane, 
lies in the plane. 

For, the plane passed through the line AB and the point C inter- 
sects the plane MN in a parallel to AB, which must coincide with 
CD, since there cannot be two parallels to AB drawn through the 
same point C. 



PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 



24. Planes perpendicular to the same straight line are parallel to 
each other. 



The planes MN, PQ^ perpendicular to the same 
straight line AB, cannot meet ; for, if they met, we 
should have through a point of their intersection 
two planes perpendicular to the same straight line, 
which is impossible (16) ; therefore these planes are 
parallel. 



M 
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rKOPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 



25. The intersections of two parallel planes toith any third plane are 
parallel. 

Let if JV and PQ he parallel planes, and 
AD any plane intersecting them in the 
lines AB and CD ; then, AB and CD are 
parallel. 

For, the lines AB and CD cannot meet, 
since the planes in which they are situ- 
ated cannot meet, and they are lines in 
the same plane AD; therefore they are 
parallel. 

26. Corollary. Parallel lines A C, BD, intercepted between parallel 
planes MNy PQ, are equal. For, the plane of the parallels A C, BD, 
intersects the parallel planes MN, PQ, in the parallel lines AB, CD; 
therefore, the ^gareABDCia a parallelogram, and AC= BD. 




PROPOSITION XL— THEOREM. 



27. A straight line perpendicular to one of two parallel planes m 
perpendicular to the other. 

Let MN and PQ be parallel planes, and let the 
straight line AB be perpendicular to PQ; then, 
it will also be perpendicular to MN. 

For, through A draw any straight line AC in 
the plane MN, pass a plane through AB &nd AC, 
and let BD be the intersection of this plane with 
PQ. Then A C and BD are parallel (25) ; but 
AB 18 perpendicular to BD (6), and consequently 
also to AC; therefore AB, being perpendicular to any line AC 
which it meets in the plane MN, is perpendicular to the plane MN. 

28. Corollary. Through any given point A, one plof^ can be passed 
parallel to a given plane PQ, and but one. "Bqt^Hxvjtcl A.^"^'^:^^^- 

dicularABcan he drawn to the plane PQ (^l^,«i\ifii^"^^'^^'^^'^ ^ 
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a plane MN can be passed perpendicular to AB (14) ; the plane MN 
is parallel to PQ (24). 

No other plane can be passed through A parallel to PQ\ for every 
plane parallel to PQ must be perpendicular to the line AB (27), and 
there can be but one plane perpendicular to AB passed through the 
same point A (14). 



PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

29. The locus of all the straight lines dravm through a given poiiii 
parallel to a given plane, is a plane passed through the point parallel to 
th^ given plane. 

Let A be the given point, and PQ the given 
pUne ; then, every straight line ABy drawn through 
A parallel to the plane PQ, lies in the plane MN 
passed through A parallel to PQ, 

For, pass any plane through AB, intersecting the 
plane PQ in a straight line CD ; then AB is paral- 
lel to CD (22). But CD is parallel to the plane 
MN, since it is in the parallel plane PQ and can- 
not meet MN; therefore, the line AB drawn through the point A 
parallel to CD lies in the plane MN (23). 

30. Scholium, In the geometry of space, the term locus has the 
same general signification as in plane geometry (I. 40) ; only it is not 
limited to lines, but may, as in this proposition, be extended to a 
surface. In the present case, the locus is the assemblage of all the 
points of all the lines which satisfy the two conditions of passing 
through a given point and being parallel to a given plane. 

31. Corollary. Since two straight lines are sufficient to determine 
a plane (4), if two intersecting straight lines are each parallel to a 
given plane, the plane of these lines is parallel to the given plane. 




PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 



32. If two angles, not in the same plane, have their sides respedvvely 
parallel and lying in the same direction, they are equal and their 
planes are parallel. 
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Ijet BA CjB'A' C", lie two angles lying in the 
planes MN, M'N') and let ABy A C, be parallel 
respectively to A'B\ AC\ and in the same 
directions.* 

1st. The angles BA C and B'A'C are equal. 
For, through the parallels AB^ A'B'y pass a 
plane AB\ and through the parallels AG 
A'C\ pass a plane AG\ intersecting the 
first in the line AA\ Let JBC be any plane 
parallel to AA\ intersecting the planes AB\ AC\ in the lines BB\ 
CG\ and the planes MN, M'N\ in the lines BG, B'G', respectively. 
Since AA' is parallel to the plane BG\ the intersections BB\ GG\ 
are parallel to AA* and to each other (22) ; hence, the quadrilaterals 
AB* and AG* are parallelograms, and we have AB = A'B', AG= 
A'G', and BB' = AA'= GG\ Therefore, BB' and CC" are equal 
and parallel, and the quadrilateral jBC" is a parallelogram, and we 
have BG=B'G'. The triangles ABG, -i'-B'C", therefore, have 
their three sides equal each to each, and consequently the angles 
£^Cand B'A'G' are equal. 

2d. The planes of these angles are parallel. For, each of the 
lines AB, AG, being parallel to a line of the plane M'N\ is parallel 
to that plane, therefore the plane JfAT of these lines is parallel to the 
plane M'N' (31). 



PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

33. If one of two parallel lines is perpendicular to a plane, the other 
is also perpertdicular to that plane. 

Let ABj^A'B'y be parallel lines, and let 
ABhe perpendicular to the plane MN; then, 
A'B' is also perpendictilar to MN. 

For, let A and A' be the intersections of 
these lines with the plane ; through A' draw 
any line A'G' in the plane MN^ and through 
A draw ^C parallel to A'G' and in the same direction. The angles 

* Two parallels ABy A^B\ lie in the pame direction when they lie on the samf 
side of the line ,4-4^ joining their origins A and A^. Compare note-. (I. 60). 
Id 
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BA C, B'A'C\ are equal (32) ; but BAC is a right angle, since BA 
is perpendicular to the plane; hence, B'A'C is a right angle; that 
is, B'A' is perpendicular to any line A'C drawn through its foot in 
the plane MN, and is consequently perpendicular to the plane. 

34. Corollary I. Two straight lines AB, A'B\ perpendicular to the 
same plane 3fN, are parallel to each other. For, if through any point 
of A'B' a parallel to AB is drawn, it will be perpendicular to the 
plane MN, since AB is perpendicular to that plane ; but through the 
same point there cannot be two perpendiculars to the plane ; there- 
fore, the parallel drawn to AB coincides with A'B\ 

35. Corollary II. If two straight lines A and B 
are parallel to a third C, they are parallel to each 
other. For, let MN be a plane perpendicular to 
C; then (33), A and B are each perpendicular to 
this plane and are parallel to each other (34). 

36. Corollary III. Two parallel planes are everywhere equally dis- 
tant All perpendiculars to one of two parallel planes are also per- 
pendicular to the other (27) ; and since they are parallels (34) inter- 
cepted between parallel planes, they are equal (26). 



M 



PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

37. If two straight lines are intersected by three parallel planes j their 
corresponding segments are proportional. 

Let AB, CD, be intersected by the parallel 
planes MN, PQ, ES, in the points A, E, B, and 
aF,D; then, 

AE_CF 
EB "~ FD 

For, draw At) cutting the plane PQ in G, and 
join EG and EG. The plane of the lines AB^ 
AD, cuts the parallel planes PQ and RS in the 
lines EG and BD ; therefore, EG and BD are parallel (25), an i w« 
have (III. 15), 

AE_AG 

EB ■"" GD 
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TV 3 plane of the lines DA and DC cuts the parallel planes JIfJVand 
PQ in the lines AC and GF; therefore, AG and Gi^are parallel, 
and we have 

AQ^CF 

GD "" FD 

Comparing these two proportions, we obtain 

AE ^ CF 
EB "" FD 



DIEDKAL ANGLES.— ANGLE OF A LINE AND PLANE, ETC. 

38. Definition. When two planes meet and are terminated by their 
common intersection, they form a diedral angle. 

Thus, the planes AEj AFy meeting in AB, and ter- 
minated by ABj form a diedral angle. 

The planes AE^ AF, are called the JaeeSt and the 
line AB the edge, of the diedral angle. '' 

A diedral angle may be named by four letters, one 
in each face and two on its edge, the two on the edge being written 
between the other two ; thus, the angle in the figure may be named 
DABC. 

When there is but one diedral angle formed at the same edge, it 
may be named by two letters on its edge ; thus, in the preceding 
figure, the diedral angle DABC may be named the diedral angle 
AB. 

39. Definition. The angle CAD formed by two straight lines A (7, 
ADy drawn, one in each face of the diedral angle, perpendicular to 
its edge AB at the same point, is called the plane angle of the diedral 
angle. 

The plane angle thus formed is the same at whatever point of the 
edge of the diedral angle it is constructed. Thus, if at JB, we draw 
BE and BF in the two faces respectively, and perpendicular to AB^ 
the angle EBF is equal to the angle CAD, since the sides of these 
angles are parallel each to each (32). 

It is to be observed that the plane of the plane angle CAD is 
perpendicular to the edge AB (13) ; and conversely, a plane perpen- 
dicular to the edge of a diedral angle cuts its faces in linea which 
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are perpendicular to the edge and therefore form the plane angle oi 
the diedral angle. 

40. A diedral angle DABC may be conceived to be generated by 
a plane, at first coincident with a fixed plane AEy revolving upon 
the line AB as an axis until it comes into the position AF, In this 
revolution, a straight line C4, perpendicular to AB^ generates the 
plane angle CAD. 

41. Definition. Two diedral angles are equal when they can be 
placed so that their faces shall coincide. 

Thus, the diedral angles CABD, 
C'A'B'D'f are equal, if, when the edge 
A'B^ is applied to the edge AB and 
the face A'F' to the face AF, the face 
A'E' also coincides with the face AE. 

Since the faces continue to coincide 
when produced indefinitely, it is apparent that the magnitvde of the 
diedral angle does not depend upon the extent of its faces, but only 
upon their relative position. 

Two diedral angles are evidently equal when their plane angles 
are equal. 

42. Definition. Two diedral angles CABD, DABE, 
which have a common edge AB and a common plane 
BD between them, are called adjacent. 

Two diedral angles are added together by placing 
them adjacent to each other. Thus, the diedral angle 
CABE is the sum of the two diedral angles CABD 
and DABE. 

43. Definition. When a plane CAB meets 
another MN, forming two equal adjacent die- 
dral angles, (MJ5J/and CABN, each of these 
angles is called a right diedral angle, and the 
plane CAB is peiyendicular to the plane MN. 

It is evident that in this case the plane 
angles CDE, CDF, of the two equal diedral 
angles, are right angles. 

Through any straight line AB in a plane MN, a plane CAB can 
be passed perpendicular to the plane MN. The proof is similar to 
that of the corresponding proposition in plane geometry (1. 9). 
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PH0P03ITI0N XVL— THEOREM. 

44. Tieo diedral <m,gles are in the lame Taiio as their plane angles, 
Let CABDa.nA QEFRhe two die- ^ 

dral angles; and let CAB and GEH 
be their plane angles. 

Suppose the plane angles have a 
common measure, contained, for exam- 
ple, 5 times in CAD and 3 times in 
GEH', the ratio of these angles is 
then 5 : 3. Let straight lines be drawn 
from the vertices of these angles, dividing the angle DA C into 5 
equal parts, and the angle HBQ into 3 equal parts, each equal to 
the common measure ; let planes be passed through the edge AB and 
the several lines of division of the plane angle CAD, and also planes 
through the edge EF and the several lines of division of the plane 
angle GEH. The given diedral angles are thus divided into partial 
diedral angles which are all equal to each other since their plane 
angles are equal. The diedral angle CABD contains 5 of these 
partial angles, and the diedral angle GEFH contains 3 of them ; 
therefore, the given diedral angles are also in the ratio 6:3; that is, 
they are in the same ratio as their plane angles. 

The proof is extended to the case in which the given plane angles 
are incommensurable, by the method exemplified in (IL 51). 

45. GoroUary I. Since the diedral angle is proportional to its plane 
angle (that is, varies proportionally with it), the plane angle is taken 
as the measure of the diedral angle, just as an arc is taken as the mea- 
sure of a plane angle. Thus, a diedral angle will be expressed by 
45° if its plane angle is expressed by 45°, etc. 

46. Corollary II. The euM of two adjacent die- 
dral angles, formed by one plane meeting another, 
is equal to ftco right diedral angles. For, the sum 
of the plane angles which measure them is equal 
to two right angles. 

In a similar manner, a number of properties of 
diedral -angles can be proved, which are analo- 
gous to propositions relating to plane angles. 
The student can establish the following; 
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Opposite or vertical diedrcU angles are equal; as CABN and 
DABMy in the preceding figure. 



When a plane intersects two parallel planes, 
the alternate diedral angles are equal, and the 
corresponding diedral angles are equxd; (the 
terms alternate and corresponding having sig- 
nifications similar to those given in plane 
geometry.) 




T%oo diedral angles which Jiave tJieir faces respectively parallel, or 
(if their edges are parallel) respectively perpendicular to each other, are 
either equal or siippletnentary. 



PROPOSITION XVII.— THEOREM. 

47. If a straight line is perpendicular to a plane, every plane passed 
through the line is also perpendicular to that plane. 

Let AB be perpendicular to the plane MN; 
then, any plane PQ, passed through AB, is also 
perpendicular to MN. 

For, at B draw BC, in the plane MN, perpen- 
dicular to the intersection BQ. Since AB is per- 
pendicular to the plane MN, it is perpendicular to 
BQ and BC; therefore, the angle ABC is the 
plane angle of the diedral angle formed by the planes PQ and MN; 
and since the angle ABCh a right angle, the planes are perpendicu- 
lar to each other. 




48. Corollary. U AG, BO and CO, are 
three straight lines perpendicular to each 
other at a common point 0, each is per- 
pendicular to the plane of the other two, 
and the three planes are perpendicular to 
each other. 
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PROPOSITION XVIII— THEOREM. 

49. Jjf two planes are perpendicular to each other, a straight line 
dravm in one of them, perpendicular to tJieir intersection, is perpcndicvr 
lar to the other. 

Let the planes PQ and MN be perpendicular to each other ; and 
at any point B of their intersection BQ, let BA 
be drawn, in the plane FQ, perpendicular U) BQ; 
then, BA is perpendicular to the plane MN, 

For, drawing BG, in the plane MN, perpendicu- 
lar to BQ, the angle -4^C is a right angle, since it j 
is the plane angle of the right diedral angle formed /_ 
by the two planes ; therefore, AB, perpendicular to 
the two straight lines BQ, BC, is perpendicular to their plane 
MN(1S). 

50. CoroUary I. If two planes, FQ and MN, are perpendicular to 
each other, a straight line BA drawn through any point B of their 
intersection perpendicular to one of the planes MN, will lie in the 
other plane FQ (8). 

51. Corollary II. If two planes, FQ and MN, are perpendicular 
to each other, a straight line drawn from any point A of FQ, peiC- 
pendicular to MN, lies in the plane FQ (7). 

PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

52. Through any given straight line, a plane can be passed perpen* 
dicular to any given plane. 

Let AB be the given straight line and MN the 
given plane. From any point A of AB let AC 

be drawn perpendicular to MN, and through AB r^ 1 — j 

and A C pass a plane AD, This plane is perpen- / c< id I 

dicular to MN (47). ^ ]/ 

Moreover, since, by (51), any plane passed 
through AB perpendicular to MN must contain the perpendicular 
A C, the plane AD is the only plane perpendicular to MN that can 
be passed through AB, unless AB is itself perpendicular to MN, in 
which case an infinite number of planes can be passed through it 
perpendicular to MN (47). 
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PROPOSITION XS.— THEOKEM. 

63. If two intersectinff planes are each perpendicalar to a third plane, 
lA«ir intersection i» aUo perpendieuiar (o thai plane. 

Let the plaoeS PQ, US, intersecting in the 
line AB, be perpendicular to the plane MN; 
then, A£ is perpendicular to the plane MH. 

For, if &om any point A of AB, a perpen- 
dicular be drawn to MN, ttiia perpendicular 
will lie in each of the planes P§ and SS (51), 
and must therefore be their intersection AS. 

54, Scholium. Tbia proposition may be otherwise stated as follows: 
^ a plane {MN) is perpendicular to each of two interseding planet 
(P§ and ES), it is perpendicular to the intersection (_AB) of those 
planes. 




PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

65. Esery point in the plane whieh bisects a diedral angle is equally 
distant from the faces of that angle. 

Let the plane AM bisect the 
diedral angle CABD; let P be 
anv point in this plane; P£and 
PF the perpendiculars from P 
upon the planes ABC and ABD; 
then, PE = PF. 

For, through PE and PF pass 
a plane, intersecting the planes 
ABC and ABD in OE and OF-, 
join PO. The plane PEF is per- 
pendicular to each of the planes ABC, ABD (47), and consequently 
perpendicular to their intersection AB (54). Therefcre the angles 
POE and POF measure the diedral angles SLA.BC and MABD, 
which by hypothesis are equal. Hence the right triangles POE and 
POF are equal (I. 83), and PE = PF. 
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56. Definitions, The prcjedian of a point A 
upon a plane MN, is the foot a of the perpen- 
dicular let fall from A upon the plane. 

The projection of a line AB CDE . . . , upon a 
plane MN, is the line ahcde . . . formed by the 
projections of all the points of the line 
ABCDE, . . upon the plane. 




PROPOSITION XXII.— THEOREM. 

57. The projection of a straight line upon a plane is a straight line. 
Let AB be the given straight line, and 

MN the given plane. The plane Ab, passed 
through AB perpendicular to the plane MN, 
contains all the perpendiculars let fall from 
points of AB upon MN (50) ; therefore, these 
perpendiculars all meet the. plane MN in the 
intersection ab of the perpendicular plane 
with MN, The projection of AB upon the 
plane MN is, consequently, the straight line ab, 

58. SchoUum, The plane Ab is called the projecting plane of the 
straight line AB upon the plane MN, 




PROPOSITION XXIII.— THEOREM. 

59. The acute angle which a straight line makes with its own pro^ 
jection upon a plane, is the least angle which it makes with any line of 
that plane. 

Let Ba be tlie projection of the straight line 
BA upon the plane MN, the point B being 
the point of intersection of the line BA with 
the plane; let BC he any other straight line 
drawn through B in the plane ; then, the angle 
ABa is less than the angle ABC 

For, take BG= Ba, and join AG, In the . 
triangles ABa, ABC, we have AB common, and Ba = BC, but 
Aa <C AC, since the perpendicular is less than any oblique line; 
therefore, the angle ABa is less than the ang^le ABC (l.^S^. 
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60. Definition, The acute angle which a straight line makes with 
its own projection upon a plane is called the inclination of the line tc 
the plane, or the angle of the line and plane, 

61. Definition. Two straight lines AB, 
CD, not in the same plane, are regarded 
as making an angle with each other which 
is equal to the angle between two straight 
lines Ob, Od, drawn through any point 
in space, parallel respectively to the two 
lines and in the same directions. 

Since eyery straight line has two oppo- 
site directions (I. 4), the angle which one line makes with another 
is either acute or obtuse, according to the directions considered. 
Thus, if Oh is drawn in the direction expressed by AB (that is, on 
the same side of a straight line joining A and 0), and if Oci is drawn 
in the direction expressed by CD, then dOh is equal to the angle 
which CD makes with AB ; but if Oa is drawn in the direction ex- 
pressed by BA (which is the opposite of AB), while Od is still in 
the direction of CD, then d Oa is equal to the angle which CD makes 
with BA. 

If MNia any plane parallel to the two lines AB, CD (21), then 
the angle of these lines is the same as the angle of their projections 
ab, cd, upon this plane. 

.62. From the preceding definition, it follows that when a straight 
line is perpendicular to a plane, it is perpendicular to all the lines of the 
plane, whether the lines pass through its foot or 
not. For, let AB be perpendicular to the plane 
MN, and CD any line of the plane. At any 
point jB' in CD, let A'B' be drawn perpendicu- 
lar to the plane; then, A^B^ being parallel to 
AB, the right angle A'B'C is equal to the angle 
of the lines AB and CD, that is, AB is perpen- 
dicular to CD. 
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PROPOSITION XXrV— THEOREM. 

63. Two straight lines not in the same plane being given: 1st, a 
common perpendicular to the two lines can be drawn ; 2d, bvJt one such 
eommon perpendicular can be drawn ; 3d, the common perpendicular m 
the shortest distance between the two lines. 

Let AB and CD be the given straight 
lines. 

1st. Through one of the given lines, 
say AB^ pass a plane MN^ parallel to 
the other (20) ; let cd be the projection 
of CD upon this plane. Then, cd will 
be parallel to CD (22), and therefore 
not parallel to AB ; hence it will meet 

AB in some point c. At c draw cC perpendicular to cd in the pro- 
jecting plane Cd ; then Cc is a common perpendicular to AB and 
CD. 

For, CD and cd being parallel, Cc drawn perpendicular to cd \a 
perpendicular to CD, Also, since Cc is the line which projects the 
point C upon the plane MN, it is perpendicular to that plane, and 
therefore perpendicular to AB, 

2d. The line Cc is the only common perpendicular. For, if an- 
other line EFy drawn between AB and (7Z>, could be perpendicular 
to AB and CD^ it would be perpendicular also to a line FO drawn 
parallel to CD in the plane MN^ and consequently perpendicular to 
the plane MN\ but EH^ drawn in the plane Cdy parallel to (7c, is 
perpendicular to the plane MN\ hence we should have two perpen- 
diculars from the point E to the plane MN, which is impossible. 

3d. The common perpendicular Cc is the shortest distance between 
IB and CD, For, any other distance EF is greater than the per- 
pendicular EH^ or than its equal Cc, 

64. Scholium. The preceding construction furnishes also the angle 
between AB and C!D, namely, the angle Bed, 
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POLYEDRAL ANGLES. 

65. Definition, When three or more planes meet in a common 
point, they form a polyedral angle. 

Thus, the figure S-ABCD, formed by the 
planes ASB, BSQ CSB, DSA, meeting in the 
common point /S, is a polyedral angle. 

The point S is the vertex of the angle ; the 
intersections of the planes, /S4, SB^ etc., are its 
edges; the portions of the planes bounded by 
the edges are its Jacea; the angles ASB^ BSG, etc., formed by the 
edges, are its /ace angles, 

A triedral angle is a polyedral angle having but three faces, which 
is the least number of faces that can form a polyedral angle. 

66. Definition, Two polyedral angles are equal when they can be 
applied to each other so as to coincide in all their parts. 

Since two equal polyedral angles coincide however far their edges 
and faces are produced, the magnitude of a polyedral angle does not 
depend upon the extent of its faces ; but in order to represent the 
angle clearly in a diagram we usually pass a plane, as ABCD, cut- 
ting all its faces in straight lines AB, BC, etc. ; and by the face ASB 
is not meant the triangle ASB, but the indefinite surface included 
between the lines SA and SB indefinitely produced. 

67. Definition, A polyedral angle S-ABCD is convex, when any 
section, ABCD, made by a plane cutting all its faces, is a convex 
polygon (I. 95). 

68. Symmetrical polyedral angles. If we produce the edges AS, 
BS, etc., through the vertex S, 
we obtain another polyedral 
angle S-A'B'C'D^ which is 
symmetrical with the first, the 
vertex S being the centre of 
symmetry. 

If we pass a plane A'B'G'D\ 
parallel to ABCD, so as to 
make SA^ = SA, we shall also 
have SB' = SB, SC = SC, 
etc, ; for we may suppose a third 
parallel plane passing through 
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S, and then AA\ BB\ etc., being divided proportionally by three 
parallel planes (37), if any one of them is bisected at S, the othera 
are also bisected at that point. The points A\ B\ etc., are, then, 
symmetrical with A, By etc., the definition of symmetry in a plane 
(I. 138), being extended to symmetry in space. 

The two symmetrical polyedral -angles are equal in all their parts ; 
for their face angles, ASB and A'SB\ BSC and B'SC'y are equal, 
each to each, being vertical plane angles ; and the diedral angles at 
the edges SA and SA\ SB and SB\ etc., are equal, being vertical 
diedral angles formed by the same planes. But the equal parts are 
arranged in inverse order in the two figures, as will appear more 
plainly, if we turn the polyedral smgle S-A'B'C^D' about, until 
the polygon A'B'C'D' is brought into the same plane with ABCDy 
the vertex 8 remaining fixed ; the polygon A'B'O'D' is then in the 
position abed, and it is apparent that while in the polyedral angle 
S-ABCD the parts ASB, BSC, etc., succeed each other in the 
order /rom right to left, their corresponding equal parts aSb, bSe, etc., 
in the polyedral angle S-abed succeed each other in the order from 
left to right The two figures, therefore, cannot be made to coincide 
by superposition, and are not regarded as equal in the strict sense 
of the definition (I. 75), but are said to be equal by symmetry. 



PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

t)9. The mm of any two face angles of a triedral angle is greater 
than the third. 

The theorem requires proof only when the third angle considered 
is greater than each of the others. 

Let S-ABC be a triedral angle in which the ^ 

face angle ASC is greater than either ASB or /\\v 

BSC\ then, ASB + BSC > ASC / \ yv 

For, in the face ASC draw SD making the ^/..— \-:>i^^K^ 
angle ASD equal to ASB, and through any point * *}«' 
J) of SD draw any straight line ADC cutting SA 
Hiid SC; take SB = SD, and join AB, BC 

The triangles ASD and ASB are equal, by the construction (I. 76). 
whence AD = AB, Now, in the triangle ABC, '^^ Vv«k.N^ 
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AB + BOAC, 

and subtracting the equals AB and AD, 

BC>DC; 

therefore, in the triangles BSC and JDJSC, we have the angle BSC > 
DSC (I. 85), and adding the equal angles ASB and ASD, we have 
ASB + BSC> ASC. 



PROPOSITION XXVI.— THEOREM. 

70. The sum of the face angles of any convex polyedral angle is less 
than four right angles. 

Let the polyedral angle S be cut by a plane, a 

making th^ section ABODE, by hypothesis, a / 

convex polygon. From any point within this // 

polygon draw OA, OB, 00, OD, OE, / L 

The sum of the angles of the triangles ABB, /\ / , o^S'\/\ 

BSO, etc., which have the common vertex S, is f/i ^c 

equal to the sum of the angles of the same num- 
ber of triangles A OB, BOO, etc., which have the common vertex 
0, But in the triedral angles formed at A, B, 0, etc., by the faces 
of the polyedral angle and the plane of the polygon, we have (69). 

SAE + SAB > EAB, 

SBA + SBO > ABO, etc.; 

hence, taking the sum of all these inequalities, it follows that the 
sum of the angles at the bases of the triangles whose vertex is /S is 
greater than the sum of the angles at the bases of the triangles 
whose vertex is ; therefore, the sum of the angles at 8 is less than 
the sum of the angles at 0,'that is, less than four right angles. 



PROPOSITION XXVII.— THEOREM. 

71. Two triedral angles are either equal or sgmmetrical, when the 
three face angles of one are respectively equal to the three face angles of 
the other. 

In the trieirsL angles S and s, let ASB = asb, ASO = asc, and 
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B8C = i«c; then, the diedral angle 8 A is equal to tie diedral 
angle m. 



8 






On the edges of these angles take the six equal distances SAy SB, 
SC, sa, sb, 8C, and draw AB, BC, AC, ah, he, ac. The isosceles tri- 
angles SAB and sah are equal, having an equal angle included by 
equal sides, hence AB = ah; and for the same reason, BC = he, 
AC= ac; therefore, the triangles ABC Siud ahc are equal. 

At any point D in SA, draw DE in the face ASB and DF in the 
face ASC, perpendicular to SA ; these lines meet AB and A C, 
respectively, for, the triangles jiLSB and ASC being isosceles, the 
angles SAB and SA C are acute ; let E and F be the points of meet- 
ing, and join EF. Now on sa take ad = SD, and repeat the same 
construction in the triedral angle a. 

The triangles ADE and ade are equal, since AD = ad, and the 
angles at A and D are equal to the angles at a and d; hence, 
AE ^ ae and DE = de. In the same manner, we have AF = af 
and DF = df. Therefore, the triangles AEF and aef are equal 
(I. 76), and we have EF = ef. Finally, the triangles EDF and edf, 
being mutually equilateral, are equal; therefore, the angle EDF, 
which measures the diedral angle SA, is equal to the angle edf, which 
measures the diedral angle aa, and the diedral angles SA and aa are 
equal (41). In the same manner, it may be proved that the diedral 
angles SB and SC are equal to the diedral angles ah and ae, re- 
spectively. 

So far the demonstration applies to either of the two figures 
denoted in the diagram by a-ahe, which are symmetrical with each 
other. If the first of these figures is given, it follows that S and a 
are equal, since they can evidently be applied to each other so as to 
coincide in all their parts (66) ; if the second is given, it follows that 
8 and s are synmetrical (QS). 
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POLTEDRONS. 

1. Definition, A polyedron is a geometrical solid bouoded by 
planes. 

The bounding planes, by their mutual intersections, limit each 
other, and determine the faces (which are polygons), the edges, and 
the vertices, of the polyedron. A diagmial of a polyedron is a 
straight line joining any two of its vertices not in the same face. 

The least number of planes that can form a polyedral angle is 
three ; but the space within the angle is indefinite in extent, and it 
requires a fourth plane to enclose a finite portion of space, or to form 
a solid ; hence, the least number of planes that can form a polyedron 
is four. 

2. Definition, A polyedron of four faces is called a tetraedron; 
one of six faces, a hexaedron; one of eight faces, an octaedron; 
one of twelve faces, a dodecaedron; one of twenty faces, an icosor 
edron, 

3. Definition, A polyedron is convex when the section, formed Dy 
any plane intersecting it, is a convex polygon. 

All the polyedrons treated of in this work will be understood to 
be convex. 

4. Definition, The volume, of any polyedron is the numerical 
measure of its magnitude, referred to some other polyedron as 
the unit. The polyedron adopted as the unit is called the unit of 
volume. 

To measure the volume of a polyedron is, then, to find its ratio to 
the unit of volume. 

5, Definition. Equivahni solida axe \\vose \n\v\Oj\ \v«.\^ ^>^^ 
volumes. 

196 
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PRISMS AND PAEALLELOPIPEDB. 

6. DefinUioTtt. A prism is a polyedroD two of 
whose feces are equal polygons lying in parallel 
planes and having their homologous sides parallel, 
the other feces being parallelograms formed by 
the intersections of planes passed through the 
homologous sides of the equal polygons. 

The parallel feces are called the bases of the 
prism ; the parallelograms taken together constitute its lateral or 
convex mrface; the intersections of the lateral feces are its lateral 




The aUitude of a prism is the perpendicular distance between the 
planes of its bases. 

A triangular prism is one whose base is a triangle ; a quadrangular 
prism, one whose base is a quadrilateral ; etc. 

7. Definitions. A right prism is one whose lateral 
edges are perpendicular to the planes of its bases. 

In a right prism, any lateral edge is equal to the 
altitude. 

An oblique prism is one whose lateral edges are ob- 
lique to the planes of its bases. 

In an oblique prism, a lateral edge is greater than the altituda 

8. Definition. A regular prism is a right prism whose bases are 
regular polygons. 



y. Definition. If a prism, ABCDE-F, is 
intersected by a plane GK, not parallel 
to its base, the portion of the prism in- 
cluded between the base and this plane, 
namely ABCDE-GHIKL, is called a 
truncated prism. 



JO, Ife^ilion. If a, plane int^^secte a pT\&m 6.\. ■rv^\.Mi^.«^'«^''*' 
Uteral edges, the section is called a right wdvm oi ftift -^ra-ov. . 
It' 
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11. Definition. A paratlelopiped is a prism 
whose bases are parallelograms. It is therefore 
a polyedron all of nhuse faces are parallelo- 

From this definition and (VI. 32) it is evident 
that any two opposite faces of a parallelepiped 
ere equal parallelograms. 

12. Definition. A right parallelopiped is a parallelo- 
piped whose lateral edges are perpendicular to the 
planes of its bases. Hence, by (VI. 6), its lateral 
laces are rectangles; but its bases may be either 
rhomboids or rectangles. 

A rectangular parallelopiped is a right paral'elopiped 
whose bases are rectangles. Hence it is a parallelopiped all of 
whose feces are rectangles. 

Since the perspective of figures in space distorts the angles, the 
diagram may represent either a right, or a rectangular, parallel- 
opiped. 




13. Definitiim. A euie is a rectangular parallelopiped 

whose six faces are all squares. 



PROPOSITION I.— THEOHEM. 

14. The ieetiom of a prism made by parallel planet are equal 



Let the prism AD' be intersected by the 
parallel planes OK, G'K'; then, the sec- 
tions, QHIKL, Q'E'I'K'L', are equal 
polygons. 

For, the sides of these polygons are paral- 
lel, each to each, as for example, 6H and 
G'H', being the intersections of parallel 
planes with a third plane (VI. 25), and 
they Ere equal, being parallels \ncWde4 
b€twee:i parallels (I. 104) ; hence, a\ao,_t\i6 
aaglsi of the polygons are equal, eftdi to 
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each (VT. 32). Therefore, the two eectionB, being bot'ti mutually 
equilateral and mutually equiangular, are equal. 

15. Corollary. Any section of a prism, made by a plane parallel 
to the base, is equal to the base. 




PROPOSITION n.— THEOKEM. 

16. The laical area of a prism, is equal to the product of the periv)- 
eter of a right sedioti of Ike prion by a lateral edge. 

Let AD' be a prism, and QHIKL a right 
section of it; then, the area of the convex sur- 
face of the prism ia equal to the perimeter 
GHIKL multiplied by a lateral edge AA '. 

For, the sides of the section GSIKL being 
perpendicular to the lateral edges AA ', 
SB', etc., are the altitudes of the parallelo- 
grama which form the convex surface of the 
prism, if we take as the bases of these paral- 
lelograms the lateral edges, AA ' BB ', etc, which are all equal. 
Hence, the area of tlie sum of these parallelograms ia (IV. 10), 
GH X AA' + J3Z X BB' + etc 
= (,GH + HI + etc.) XAA'. 

17. CoroBary. The lateral area of a right priam is equal to thb 
product of the perimeter of its base by its altitude. 

PROPOSITION UK— THEOREM. 

18. The fowr diagonals of a parallelopiped bised «mA olh^. 

Xiet ABOD-6 be a parallelepiped; ita four diagonals, AG, EC, 
BB, DF, bisect each other, 

Tlirough the opposite and iwirallel edges 
AE, CG, pass a plane which intersects the 
parallel feces ABCD, EFGH, in tlie parallel 
lines AC and EG. The figure ACGE is a 
parallelogram, and its diagonals A G and EC 
bisect each other in the point 0. In the 
Biune manner it is shown that .^G and BH, 
j4 Gaad JOF, bisect each other ; theret ^e, tiie 
&ur diagonala bisect each othec in the ^nt . 
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19. SeltoUum. The point 0, in which the four diagooala intersect, 
is called the centre of the parallelepiped ; and it is easily proved that 
any straight Hue drawn through and terminated by two opposite 
&ces of the parallelopiped is bisected in that point. 



PBOPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

20. The sum of the squares of the four diaganaia of a parallelopiptJ 
is equal to the sum of the squares of its twelve edges. 

In the parallelogram A CGE we have (III. 64), 

AG' +CE' = 2AE' + 2J(7', 
tLud in the parallelogram DBFS, 

BE' + BF' = 2BF* + 1BD'. 

Adding, and observing that BF ^ AE, 
and also that in the parallelogram ABGD, 
2377* + %BD^ = 4ZB ' + 4ZD', we have 

AG' 4- 5S' + BE'' + DF' = 4ZB' + ilB' + iAD\ 

which proves the theorem. 

21. CorollaTy. In a rectangular parallelopiped, the four diagonals 
are equal to each other; and the square of a diagonal is equal to iJuf 
sum of the squares of the three edges which meet at a common vertex. 
Thus, if ^ O is a rectangular parallelopiped, we have, by dividing 
the preceding equation by 4, 

XG' = AE' + AB' + 'AD\ 

22. Scholium. If any three straight lines AB, AE -^O, not in the 
snme plane, are given, meeting in a common point, a parallelopiped 
can be constructed upon them. For, pass a plane through the 
extremity of each line parallel to the plane of the other two; these 

^ planes, together with the planes of the given lines, det«niune the 
parallelepiped. 
In a rectangular parallelopiped, it fh« p\&ne of two of the three 
oilgcs which meet at a common vertex ra laUea as B.\Msft,'il6.fe "fitfvA 
edge is the altitude. Theae tbtee edgeR, or v\ve. <OQTe,e -gwvs&Svis&a. 
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dietancee betweeu the opposite feces of a rectangular parallelopiped. 
are called its three dimetmoas. 



PROPOSITION v.— THEOKEM. 



■4 including a iriedral angle of 
'e mmiiarly placed including a 




23. Tivo primm are equal, if three fac, 
the one are respectively equal to three fac< 
triedral angle of the other. 

Let the triedral angles A and 
a of the prisma ABODE-A', 
obcde-a', be contained by equal 
faces similarly placed, namely, 
ABODE equal to abcde, AB' 
equal to ab', and AE' equal to 
ae' ; then, the prisms are equal. 

For, the triedral angles A and 
a are equal (VI. 71), and can be applied, the one to the other, so aa 
to coincide; and then the bases ABCDE, abede, coiueiding, the face 
AB' will coincide with ab', and the face AE' with ae' ; therefor* 
the sides A'B',A'E', of the upper base of one prism, will coincide 
with the sides a'b', a'e', of the upper base of the other prism, and 
since these bases are equal they will coincide throughout; conse- 
quently also the lateral faces of the two prisms will coincide, each 
to each, and the prisms will coincide throughout ; therefore, the prisms 
are equal. 

24. Corollary I. Two truTicaied prisms are equal, if three faees in- 
eluding a triedral angle of the one are retpedively equal to three facet 
similarly placed including a triedral angle of the other. For, the pre- 
ceding demonstration applies whether the pl&iies A'B' C'D'E' and 
a'b'e'd'e' are parallel or inclined to the lower bases. 

25. Corollary II. Two right prisms are equal, if they have equal 



In the case of right prisms, H is not 
necessary to add the condition that 
the faces shall be similarly placed; 
for, if the two right prisms ABC-A' 
abc-a', cannot be made to coincide by 
placing the base ABC upon the equal 
base aie; yet, by inpertine one oE the 
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prisms and applying tlie base ABC to tbe base a'b'c', they will 
coiucide. 

PROPOSITION VI.— TIIEOKEM. 

26. Any oblique prism ia equivalent to a right prism whose base is a 
right section of the oblique prism, and vihoie altitude is equal to a lateral 
edge of (Ae oblique prism. 

Let ^SCDS-X' be the oblique prism. At 
any point F in tbe edge AA', i^asa a plane 
perpendicular to AA ' and forming tbe right 
section FOHIK, Produce AA' to F', mak- 
ing FF'^AA', and througb F' pass a 
second plane perpendicular to the edge 
AA', intersecting all the faces of the 
prism produced, and forming another right 
section F'G'HTK' parallel and equal to 
the first. Tbe prism FGHIK-F' is a right 
prism whose base is the right section and 
whose altitude FF' is equal to the lateral edge of the oblique 

ThesolidJ£Ci>£-i^ is a truncated prism which is equal to tbe 
truncated prism A'B'G'D'E'~F' (24). Taking the first away from 

tbe whole solid jl5Ci>£-i^', there remains the right prism; taking 
the second away from tbe same solid, there remains the oblique 
prism ; therefore, tbe right prism and the oblique' prism have the 
Bame volume, that is, they are equivalent. 




PROPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 
27. The plane passed through txm diagonaVy opposite edges of a 
parallelopiped divides it into two equivalent triangular prisms. 

Let ^£CD-j4' be any paralleloplped ; tbe ^, 

plane ACC'A', passed through its opposite 
edges AA' and CC, divides it into two equiv- 
alent triangular prisms 4BC-J' and ADC-A'. 
Let FGHI be any right section of the 
parallelopiped, made by a plane perpendicri- 
lar to the edge AA'. The intersection, FH, 
of Ibis plane with the plane j^C'.Vs t\\e A\- 
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Bgooal of the parallelogram FQHI, and divides that parallelogram 
into two equal triangles, FOH eind FIS. The oblique prism ABC-A' 
is equivalent to a right prism whose base is the triangle FGH and 
whose altitude is AA' (26) ; and the ohiique priam ADG-A' is equiva- 
lent to a right prism whose hase is the triangle FIH and whose 
altitude is AA'. The two right prisms are equal (25) ; therefore, 
the ohiique prisms, which are respectively equivalent to them, am 
equivalent to each other. 



PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 
28. Two redangular parallelopipeds having equal bases are to « 
other as tlieir aUUudes. 

Let P and Q be two rectangular par- 
allelopipeds having equal bases, aud let 
^B and CD he their altitudes. 

let. Buppose the altitudes have a com- 
mon measure, which is contained, for 
example, 5 times in AB and 3 times in 
CD, so that if AB is divided in 5 equal 
parts, CD will contain 3 of these parts ; 
then we have 

AB_ 5 
CD~Z 
If now we pass planes through the several points of division of AB 
and CD, perpendicular to these lines, the parallelopiped P will be 
divided into 5 equal parallelopipeds, and Q into 3 parallelopipeds, 
each equal to those in P; hence, \l 

P_5 



\ ■■. 

\ '■■. 


e 

v \ 

\ 
\ ■ 

\ ■■. 



and, therefore. 



2d. If the altitudes are incomme.- 
by the method exemplified in (II. 51 , 
the method of limits, as follows. 
Let CD be divided into any nvini\:2-iA. 
of these parts be applied to AB as i?^ * 
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Since AB and CD are incommensurable, 
a certain number of these parts will 
extend from J. to a point JB', leaving a 
remainder JBB' less than one of the parts. 
Through B' pass a plane perpendicular 
to ABy and denote the parallelepiped 
whose base is the same as that of P or 
Qf antl whose altitude is AB\ by P'; 
then, since AB' and CD are commensur- 
able, 

P' AB\ 

Q~ CD 

Now, suppose the number of parts into which CD is divided to be 
continually increased; the length of each part will become less and 
less, and the point B' will approach nearer and nearer to B, The 
limit of AB' will be AB, and the limit of P' will be P (V. 28). 

. . P' . P AB' . AB 

' The limit of — will therefore be — > and that of will be • 

Q q CD CD 

P' AB' 

Since, then, the variables — and are constantly equal and 

Q CD ^ ^ 

approach two limits, these limits are equal (V. 29), and we have 

P AB 
Q^ CD 

29. Scholium. The three edges of a rectangular parallelepiped 
which meet at a common vertex being called its dimeneiona, the pre- 
^heorem may also be expressed as follows : 

27. The iJ^gular parallelopipeds which have two dimensions in com* 
parallelopiped diSj^ as their Uiird dimensions. 

Let ABCD-A' be any pai*. 

plane ACC'A', parsed through itj^.-THEOBEM. 

edges AA' and CC", divides it into 

alent triangular prisms J[5(7--4'p'i?l?>^^ having equal altitudes are to 

Let FGHI be any right si 
parallelopiped, made by a plai© dimensions of the rectangular par- 
lar to the edge A A'. The iwse of the rectangular parallelopiped Q; 
of this plane with the planeide, being common. 
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Let i^ be a third rectangular parallel- 

opiped whose dimensions are m, b and c; 

then, R has the two dimensions b and c in 

common with P, and the two dimensions 

n and c in common with Q ; hence (29), 



P a 


B b 




•""■ ^^Z ^t 


B m 


Q n 






Q 


\ 


K 




.....u 


t\ 


% 




/A 



and multiplying these ratios together, 

P _ aXb 
C "~ m X » 

But a X ^ is the area of the base of P, and m X w is the area of 
the base of Q ; therefore, P and Q are in the ratio of their bases. 
31. Scholium, This proposition may also be expressed as follows : 
Two rectangular parallelopipeds which have one dimension in com- 
nwn, are to each other in the products of the other two dimensions. 



Q 



PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

32. Any two rectangular parallelopipeds are to each other as the 
ducts of their three dimensions. 

Let a, b and c be the three dimensions 
of the rectangular parallelepiped P; 
m, n and p those of the rectangular 
parallelepiped Q, 

Let P be a third rectangular paral- 
lelopiped whose dimensions are a, b and 
p ; then R has two dimensions in com- 
mon with P and one dimension in com- 
mon witl Q\ hence, by (29) and (31), 



pro- 



p 


C 1 

i^ \ 



n^ 



i\ 


p 1 

\ 

\ 

\ 
\ 

—J 



p 

R 



c 

■ > 

P 



R 

Q 



aXb 



m X n 
and multiplying these ratios together, 

P^ aXbX e 

Q 
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PROPOSITION SI.— THEOREM. 

83. 37ie volmne of a redangular parallehpiped U equal to the prth 
duel of its tliree dimermons, the unit of volume being the cube viltoM 
edge u the linear unU. 

Let a, b, e, be the three dimeneiona 
of the rectangular parallelepiped P; 
aad let Q be the cube whose edge is the 
linear uuit. The three dimensiona of Q 
are each equal to unity, and we have, 
hy tbe preceding proposition. 

P _ aXbX 6 _ 

Q IXlXl 

p 
Now, Q being taken as the unit of volume, — ia the numerical mea- 

aure, or volume of P, in terras of this unit (4) ; therefore the volume 
of P is equal to the product a X b X e. 

S4. Scholium I. Since the product aX b represents the base, when 
e is called the altitude, of the parallelopiped, this proposition may 
also be expressed as follows : 

The vohime of a reotangular parallelopiped m equal to the product 
of ile base by ilt aUiiude. 

35. Scholium II. When the three dimensions of tbe parallelopiped 
are each exactly divisible by the linear unit, the truth of the propo- 
sition is rendei'ed evident by dividing the solid 
into cubes, each of which is equal to the unit of r> ^-v^,^~^^ ~.^ 
volume. Thus, if the three edges which meet at 
A common vertex A are, respectively, equal to 3, 
4 and 5, times the linear unit, these edges may 
be divided respectively into 3, 4 and t equal 
parts, and then planes passed through the aeveral 
points of division at right angles to these edges 
will divide the solid into cubes, each equal to the unit culie, tbe 
number of which is evidently 3x4X5. 

But the more gencrel demonstration, above given, includes also 
the cases in which one of the dimensions, or twc if them, or all tbreet 
are uicommeisaurab]e with thi^, linear unit 
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36. Scholium III. If the three dimensions of a rectangular paral- 
lelopiped are each equal to a, the solid is a cube whose edge is a, and 
its volume is a X a X a = a' ; or, the volume of a cube is the third 
power of its edge. Hence it is that in arithmetic and algebra, the 
expression " cube of a number" has been adopted to signify the 
" third power of a number.*' 



PROPOSITION' XII.— THEOREM. 



37. The volume of any parallelopiped is equal to the product of Ha 
hose by its altitude. 

Let ABCD-A' be any oblique parallelopiped, whose base is 
ABCD, and altitude fi' 0. 




Produce the edges AB, A'B\ DC, D'C; in AB produced take 
FG=AB, and through jPand G pass planes, FFTl GG'H'H, 
perpendicular to the produced edges, forming the right parallelopiped 
FGHI-F'^mth the ba^e FFTI and altitude i^G, equivalent to the 
given oblique parallelopiped ABCD-A' (26). 

From F\ draw F'K perpendicular to FI or FT, Since AF is 
perpendicular to the plane FF, the plane of the base and the plane 
FF are perpendicular to each other (VI. 47) ; therefore, F'K is 
perpendicular to the plane of the base (VL 49) and is equal to B' 0, 

Now the three lines jP'(t', F'F and JP'iT are perpendicular to 
each other ; consequently the parallelopiped KLMN-F\ constructed 
upon them, is rectangular. The parallelopiped FGHI-F\ regarded 
as an oblique prism whose base is FG G F' and lateral edge FF\ 
is equivalent to the right prism, or rectangular parallelopiped, 
KLMN-F\ whose base is the right section F'L and whose altitude 
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is FT (26). Therefore, the given parallelepiped ABCD-A' is alao 
equivalent to the rectangular parallelepiped KLMN-F'. The volume 
of this rectangular parallelopiped is equal to the product of its base 
KM by its altitude F'K; its base KM is equal to F'H', or FH. 
which ia equivalent to AC, and its altitude F'K is equal to B'O; 
therefore the volume of the parallelepiped ABCD-A' ia equal to the 
product of its base AChy its altitude B' 0. 




f BD, multiplied by 



PROPOSITION Xin.— THEOEEM. 

38. Tlt£ volume of anyprUm U eqval to theproduet of iU bate by *i» 
aUHude. ^, ^, 

1st. Let ABG-A' be a triangular prkm. 

This prism is equivalent to one-half the par- 
allelopiped ABCD-A' constructed upon the 
edges AB, BC and BB' (27), and it has the 
same altitude. The volume of the parallelo- 
piped is equal to ita base £D multiplied by its 
altitude ; therefore, the veluiue of the triangu- 
lar prism is equal to its base ABC, the half o 
its altitude. 

2d. Let ABCDE~A' be any prism. It may 
be divided into triangular prisms by planes 
passed through a lateral edge AA' and the sev- 
eral diagonals of its base. The volume of the 
given prism is the sum of the volumes of the 
triangular prisms, or the sum of their bases 
multiplied by their commeu altitude, which is 
the base ABCDE of the given prism multiplied by its altitude. 

39. Corollary. Prisms having equivalent bases are to each ether aii 
their altitudes ; prisms Iiaving equal altitudes are to each other as 
their bases ; and any two prisms are to each other as the products 
of their bases and altitudes. Any two prisms having equivalent 
bases and equal altitudes are equivalent. 
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PYRAMIDS. 




40. Definitions. A pyramid is a polyedron bounded by a polygon 
and triangular faces formed by the intersections 

of planes passed through the sides of the poly- 
gon and a common point out of its plane ; ap 
S-ABCDE. 

The polygon, ABODE, is the hose of the pyra- 
mid ; the point, 8, in which the triangular faces 
meet, is its vertex , the triangular faces taken to- 
gether constitute its lateral^ or convex, surface ; the 
area of this surface is the lateral area; the lines 
SAy SB, etc., in which the lateral faces intersect,are 
its lateral edges. The altitude of the pyramid is the perpendicular 
distance SO from the vertex to the base. 

A triangular pyramid is one whose base is a triangle; a quadrangur 
lar pyramid, one whose base is a quadrilateral ; etc. 

A triangular pyramid, having but four faces (all of which are 
triangles), is a tetraedron ; and any one of its faces may be taken as 
its base. 

41. Definitions. A regular pyramid is one whose base is a regular 
polygon, and whose vertex is in the perpendicular 

to the base erected at the centre of the polygon. 
This perpendicular is called the axis of the regular 
pyramid. 

From this definition and (VI. 10) it follows that 
all the lateral faces of a regular pyramid are equal 
^osceles triangles. 

The slant height of a regular pyramid is the per- 
pendicular from the vertex to the base of any one 
of its lateral faces 

42. Definitions. A truncated pyramid is the portion of a pyra- 
mid included between its base and a plane cutting all its lateral 
edges. 

When the cutting plane is parallel to the base, the truncated pyra- 
mid is called a frustum of a pyramid. The altitude of a frustum is 

the perpendicular distance between ita \iaaea. 
J8* o 
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In a frustum of a regular pyramid, the lateral faces are equal 
trapezoids; and the perpendicular distance between the parallel 
sides of any one of these trapezoids is the slant height of the 
frustum. 



PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 



43. If a pyramid is cut by a plane parallel to its base : 1st, the edges 
and the altitude are divided proportionally ; 2d, the section is a polygon 
similar to the base. 

Let the pyramid S-ABCDE, whose altitude 
is SOf be cut by the plane abcde parallel to the 
base, intersecting the lateral edges in the points 
a, 6, c, d, e, and the altitude in o ; then, 

1st. The edges and the altitude are divided 
proportionally. 

For, suppose a plane passed through the ver- 
tex S parallel to the base ; then, the edges and 
altitude, being intersected by three parallel 
planes, are divided proportionally (VI. 37), and 
we have 




Sa 

SA 



8b 
SB 



Sc 
SO 



So 
SO 



2d. The section abcde is similar to the base ABCDE. 

For, the sides a6, 6c, etc., are parallel respectively to AB, BQ etc. 
(VI. 25), and in the same directions : therefore the angles of the twu 
polygons are equal, each to each (VI. 32). 

Also, since ab is parallel to AB, and be parallel to BC, the tri- 
angles Sab and SAB are similar, and the triangles Sbe and SBCsse 
similar; therefore, 

ah___ Sb , _6c _ ^ 
AB'~'SB'^^ BC~ SB 
whence 

ab be ^ 
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EA 

Therefore, the polygons abcde and ABCDE are similar (III. 24) 

44. CoroUari 1. The polygons abcde and ABCDE being similar, 
their surfaces are proportional to the squares of tlieir homriH^ouii 
sides; hence 

abcde aP ^ _ ^. 

ABCDE ~ IB* ~SA'~S0" 

that is, (Ae mtrfaee of any section of a pyramid parallel to tto bate it 
proportional to the square of Us distance frotn the vertex. 

45. Corollaryll. If heo pyramids, S-ABCDE and S'-A'B' CD', 
having equal altitudes SO and S'O', are cut by planet parallel to Ihdr 
bases and at eqital distances, So and 8'o', from their vertices, thn 
sections abcde and a'b'e'd' vnll be proportional to the bases. 

For, by the preceding corollary, 




whence, since So = S'o 
SO = S'O', 

abcde a'b'e'd' 

ABCDE~ A'E'C'D' 



46. Corollary III. If two pyramids have equal aUHudes and equiva- 
lent bases, tedions made by planes parallel to their bases and at equail 
distances f}-om their vertices are equivalerd. 
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PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

47, The lateral area of a regular pyramid U equal to the produet ■^ 
' the perimeter oj its base by one-half its 8i 



For, let S-ABODE be a regular pyra- 
mid ; the latere faces SAB, SBC, etc., be- 
ing equal isosceles triangles, whose basea are 
the sides of the regular polygon ABODE and 
whose common altitude is the slant height 
SH, the sum of their areas, or the lateral area 
of the pyramid, is equal to the sum of AB, 
BCetc, multiplied by ^SS(IY. 13). 




48, Corollary. The lateral area of the frustum of a regular pyremUd 
is equal to the ludf sum of the perimeters of its bases multiplied by the 
slant height of the frustum. For, this product is the measure of the 
Bum of the areas of the trapezoids ABba, BGib, etc., whose common 
altitude is the slant height hff (IV. 17). 



PROPOSITION XVI.— LEMMA. 

49. A series of prisms may be tnsa^ed in any given triangular 
pyramid whose total volume shall differ from Uie volume of the pyramid 
by less than any assigned volume. 

l/et S-ABC be the given triangular 
pyramid, whose altitude is AT. Divide 
the altitude AT into any number of 
equal parts Ax, xy, etc., and denote 
one of these parts by h. Through the 
points of division x, y, etc., pass planes 
parallel to the base, cuttiug from the 
pyramid the sections DEF, GHI, etc. 
Upon the triangles DEF, GHI, etc., 
as upper bases, construct prisms whose 
laterai edges are parallel to SA, and 
whose altitudes are each equal to lu "i!\ua \a cSe^i^Xju^ \i^ i^aa&in^ 
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planes through EF, HI, etc., parallel to SA, There will thus be 
formed a series of prisms DEF-A, GHI-D^ etc., inscribed in the 
pyramid. 

Again, upon the triangles ABC, DEF^ GHI, etc., as lower bases, 
construct prisms whose lateral edges are parallel to SA, and whose 
altitudes are each equal to h. This also is effected by passing planes 
through BQ EF, J3J, *etc., parallel to SA. There will thus be 
formed a series of prisms ABG-D, DEF-G, etc., which may be said 
to be circumscribed about the pyramid. 

Now, the first inscribed prism DEF-A is equivalent to the second 
circumscribed prism DEF-G, since they have the same base DEF and 
equal altitudes (39) ; the second inscribed prism GHI-D is equivalent 
to the third circumscribed prism GHI-K; and so on. Therefore, the 
8um of all the inscribed prisms differs from the sum of all the cir- 
cumscribed prisms only by the first circumscribed prism ABG-D, 
But the pyramid is greater than the sum of the inscribed prisms and 
less than the sum of the circumscribed prisms ; therefore, the differ- 
ence between the total volume of the inscribed prisms and the volume 
of the pyramid is less than the volume of the prism ABG-D, 

The volume of the prism ABG-D may be made as small as we 
please, or less than any assigned volume, by dividing the altitude 
AT into a suflSciently great number of equal parts; for, if \he as- 
signed volume is represented by a prism whose base is ABC and 
altitude Aa, we have only to divide A T into a number of equal parts 
each less than Aa, 

Therefore, the difference between the total volume of the inscribed 
prisms and the volume of the pyramid may be made less than any 
assigned volume. 

50. Corollary, If the number of parts into which the altitude is 
divided is increased indefinitely, the difference between the volume 
of the inscribed prisms and that of the pyramid approaches indefi- 
nitely to zero; and therefore the pyramid is the limit of the sum 
of the inscribed prisms, as their number is indefinitely increased 
rV. 28). 
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PROPOSITION XVII.— THEOREM. 

61. Two triangular pyramids having equivalent bases and equal alti^ 
iudes are equivalent 

IjQt S-ABC and S'-A^B'C he two triangular pyramids having 



s 



S' 



M-- 



«■• 




^C A'4 ^ 




equivalent bases, ABC, A'B'C\ in the same plane, and a common 
altitude ^T. 

Divide the altitude A T into a number of equal parts Axy xy, yz, 
etc., and through the points of division pass planes parallel to the 
plane of the bases, intersecting the two pyramids. In the pyramid 
fl^J-jBO inscribe a series of prisms whose upper bases are the sections 
DEF, OHIy etc., and in the pyramid S'-A'B'C inscribe a series of 
prisms whose upper bases are the sections D'E'F\ O^H'I\ etc. 
Since the corresponding sections are equivalent (46), the correspond- 
ing prisms, having equivalent bases and equal altitudes, are equiva- 
lent (39) ; therefore, the sum of the prisms inscribed in the pyramid 
&-ABCia equivalent to the sum of the prisms inscribed in the pyra- 
mid S^-A'B'C ; that is, if we denote the total volumes of the two 
series of prisms by V and F', we have 

F= r. 

Now let the number of equal parts into which the altitude is 
divided be supposed to be indefinitely increased; the volume V 
approaches to the volume of the pyramid &-ABG as its limit, and 
the volume F' approaches to the volume of the pyramid S'-A'B'C 
as its limit (50). Since, then, the variables F and F' are always 
equal to each other and approach two limits, these limits are equal 
(V. 29); that is, the volumes of the pyramids are equal. 
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PROPOSITION XVIIL— THEOREM. 

• 62. A trian^r pyramU is one-iMrd of a triangular prism of Ae 
%ame base and altitude. 

Let 8- ABC be a triangular pyramid. Through 
one edge of the base, as A C, pass a plane A CDE 
parallel to the opposite lateral edge &B, and through 
S pass a plane SED parallel to the base ; the prism 
ABC-E has the same base and altitude as the given 
pyramid, and we are to prove that the pyramid is 
one-third of the prism. 

Taking away the pyramid S-ABC from the prism, there remains 
a quadrangular pyramid whose base is the parallelogram A CDE and 
vertex 8, The plane SEC, passed through SE and SC, divides this 
pyramid into two triangular pyramids, S-AEC and S-ECD, which 
are equivalent to each other, since their triangular bases AEC and 
ECD are the halves of the parallelogram A CDE, and tlieir common 
altitude is the perpendicular from S upon the -plsLne A CDE (51). 
The pyramid S^ECD may be regarded as having ESD as its base 
and its vertex at C; therefore, it is equivalent to the pyramid 
&-ABC which has an equivalent base and the same altitude. There- 
fore, the three pyramids into which the prism is divided are equiva- 
lent to each other, and the given pyramid is one-third of the prism. 

63. Corollary, The volume of a triangular pyramid is equal to one^ 
third of the product of its base by its attitude. 



PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

54. The volume of any pyramid is equal to one-third of the produd 
of its base by its attitude. 

For, any pyramid, S-ABCDE, may be di- 
vided into triangular pyramids by passing planes 
through an edge SA and the diagonals AD, A C, 
etc., of its base. The bases of these pyramids 
are the triangles which compose the base of the 
given pyramid, and their common altitude is the 
altitude SO of the given pyramid. The volume 
of the given pyramid is equal to the &Mm o^ \Xi^ 
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volumes of the triangular pyramids, which is one-third of the sum 
of their bases multiplied by their common altitude, or one-third the 
product of the base ABODE by the altitude SO, 

55. Oorollary. Pyramids having equivalent bases are to each other as 
their altitudes. Pyramids having equal altitudes are to each other as 
their bases. Any two pyramids are to each other as the products of 
their bases and altitudes, 

56. Scholium, The volume of any polyedron may be found by 
dividing it into pyramids, and computing the volumes of these pyra- 
mids s'eparately. The division may be effected by drawing all the 
diagonals that can be drawn from a common vertex ; the bases of 
the pyramids will be all the faces of the polyedron except those 
which meet at the common vertex. Or, a point may be taken within 
the polyedron and joined to all the vertices ; the polyedron will: 
then be decomposed into pyramids whose bases will be the faces of 
the polyedron, and whose common vertex will be the point taken 
within it. 



PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

57. Two tetraedrons which have a triedral angle of the one equal to 
a triedral angle of the other, are to each other as the products of the 
three edges of the equal triedral angles. 

Let ABOD, AB'0'D\ be the 
given tetraedrons, placed with their 
equal triedral angles in coincidence 
at A, From D and D\ let fall DO 
and D'O' perpendicular to the face 
AB 0, Then, taking the faces AB C, 
AB'C'y as the bases of the triangu- 
lar pyramids D-ABO, D'-AB'C\ and denoting the volumes by V 
and V, we have (55), 




ABC X DO ABO 



,X 



DO 



r AB'C X D'O' AB'C D'O' 



By (IV. 22) and (III. 25), we have 
ABC ABXAC 



AD'C AB' X AC 



•, and 



DO 



AD 



D'O' AD' 



thereforOi 
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r AB X AC X AD 



T AW XAG'X AD' 

PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

58. A fmstum of a triangvlar pyramid is equivalent to the sum of 
ikree pyramids whose common aUitvde is the altitude of the frustum, 
and whose basses are the lower base, the upper base, and a m^an pro- 
portUmaJ, between the bases, of (he frustum. 

Let ABG-D be a frustum of a tri- d f 

angular pyramid, formed by a plane /^>^\^\ 

DEF parallel to the base ABC. /x/' \\ \ 

Through the vertices A, E and C, //^ I ^^^\ 

pass a plane AEC; and through the /^ I ^^c 

vertices E, D and C, pass a plane EDC, ^"""^^^^-^-.^ J^^-^'^^'^^ 
dividing the frustum into three pyra- b 

mids. For brevity, denote the pyramid 
B-ABChyP, the pyramid E-DFChjp, and the pyramid E-ADG 

hjQ. 

The pyramids F and Q, regarded as having the common vertex 
C and their bases in the same plane BD, have a common altitude 
and are to each other as their bases AEB and AED (55). But the 
triangles AEB and AED, having a common altitude, namely, the 
altitude of the trapezoid ABED, are to each other as their bases AB 
and DE; hence we have 

P^AB 
Q'^ DE 

The pyramids Q and p, regarded as having the common vertex 
E and their bases in the same plane AF, have a common altitude, 
and are to each other as their bases ADCs^xid DGF, But the tri- 
angles ADC a,nd DCF, having a common altitude, namely, the alti- 
tude of the trapezoid A CFD, are to each other as their bases A C 
and DF; hence we have 

p DF 

Moreover the section DEF being similax to ABC (^S^^^^\s»»^ 
10 
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DE DF' 
and therefora 

Q p' 

whence 

§« = P X p, Q = VFXp; 

that is (III. 5), the pyramid Q ia a mean proportional between the 
pyramids P and p. 

Now, denote the lower base ABC o^ the frustum by By its upper 
baje by 6, and its altitude by h. The pyramid P, regarded as having 
its vertex at Ey has the altitude h and the base B ; the pyramid p^ 
regarded as having its vertex at C> has the altitude h and the base 
b ; hence (54), 

P=\hXB, p = \hXb, 
and 

consequently, Q is equivalent to a pyramid whose altitude is h and 
whose base is a mean proportional between the bases B and b ; and 
since the given frustum is the sum of P, p and Q, the proposition is 
established. 

] f F denotes the volume of the frustum, the proposition is ex- 
pressed by the formula 

V=ihXB + ihXb + ihX l/FxT, 

V=ih{B + b + i/B~xl). 

59. Corollary A frustum of any pyramid is equivalent to the sum of 
three pyramids whose common altitude is the altitude of the frustumy a)id 
whose bases are the lower base, the upper base, and a mean proportioiiai 
between the bases, of the frustum^ 

For, let ABCDE-F be a frustum of any pyramid 8-ABCDK 

Let 8'-A'B'C' be a triangular pyramid, having the same altitude 

as the pyramid S-ABCDE, and a base A'B'C equivalent to the 

base ABODE, and in the same plane with it. The volumes of the 

two pyramids are equivalent (55). TLiet l\ve i^\aiife q^ >i}cv^\)LY^^T\sdsi^ 

of the firiven frustum be produced to cmI tVv^ itVwi^xsXsKt ^^^s^sssA 
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TlieBecdon-P'OT being equivalent to the aection FQEIK (46), 
the pyramid S'-F'Q'I' is equivalent to the pyramid S-FOSIKi 





and taking away these pyramids from the whole pyramids, the fiuB- 
tums that remain are equivalent ; therefore, denoting by B the area 
of ABODE or of A'B'C, by b tbat of FGHIK or of F'OT, and 
by h the common altitude of the two frustums, we have for the vol- 
ume of the given frustum the same expression as for that of the tri- 
angular &ustum ; namely, 

V =\h {B ■{- b -^ VBlCb). 



TRUNCATED TEIANGULAE PEISM. 



PEOPOSITION XXIL— THEOREM. 

60. A truncated triangtUar prism is equivalent Ut the sum of ihree 
pyramids whose common base is the base of the prism, and whose verHcet 
are the three vertices of the inclined section. 

Let ABC-DEF be a truncated triangular 
prism whose base Is ABO and inclined sec- 
tion DEF. 

Pass the planes AEO and DEO, dividing 
the truncated prism into the three pyramids, 
E-AB C, E-A CD and E- CDF. 

The Sret of these pyramids, E-AEC,^ft» 
the base ASC&ni the vertex £. 
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The Becond pyramid, E-ACD^ is equivalent to the pyramid 
B' ACD; for they have the same hase ACD, and the same altitude, 
since their vertices E and B are in the line EB parallel to this base. 
But the pyramid B-ACD is the same as D-ABO; that is, it has the 
base ABCsLud the vertex 2). 

The third pyramid, E-CDF, is equivalent to the pyramid B-A CF; 
for they have equivalent bases CDF and A CF in the same plane, 
and also the same altitude, since their vertices E and B are in the 
line EB parallel to that plane. But the pyramid B-A CF is the 
same as F-ABC; that is, it has the base ABC and the vertex F, 

Therefore the truncated prism is equivalent to three pyramids 
vrhose common base is ABC said ^hose vertices are E, D and JFl 

61. Corollary I. The volume of a truncated right triangular prism 
is equal to the product of its base by one-third the sum of its kUeral 
edges. For, the lateral edges AD, BE, CF, being perpendicular to 
the base, are the altitudes of the three pyramids 
to which the truncated prism has been proved to 
be equivalent ; therefore, the volume is 

ABC X \AD + ABC X iBE + ABC X iCF, '^^^^ 



or 



ABCX 



AD + BE+ CF 




62. Corollary II. The volume of any truncated triangular prism is 
equal to the product of its right section by one-third the sum of its lateral 
edges. For, let AB C-A'B ' C" be any trun- 
cated triangular prism; the right section 
DEF divides it into two truncated right 
prisms whose volumes are, by the preced- 
ing corollary, 

AD-^BE+ CF 
3 

and 

A'D + B'E + CF 



DEFX 




DEFX 



the sum of which is 



DEFX 



AA! f BB' + CC 
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SIMILAR POLYEDRONS. 

63. Definition, Similar polyedrona are those which are bounded by 
the same number of faces similar each to each and similarly placed, 
and which have their homologous polyedral angles equal. 

Parts similarly placed in two similar polyedrons, whether faces, 
lines, or angles, are homologous. 

64. Corollary I. Since homologous edges are in the ratio of simili- 
tude of the polygons of which they are homologous sides (III. 24), 
and every edge belongs to two faces, in each polyedron, it follows 
that the ratio of similitude of any two homologous faces is the same 
as that of any other two homologous faces, and this ratio may be 
oalled the ratio of similitude of the two polyedrons. 

Therefore, any two homologous edges of two similar polyedrons are 
in the ratio of similitude of the polyedrons; or, homologous edges are 
proportional to each other, 

65. Corollary II. The raiio of the surfaces of any two homologous 
faces is the square of the ratio of similitude of the polyedrons (IV. 24) ; 
or, any two homologous faces are to each other as the squares of any tu>o 
homologous edges. 

Hence, by the theory of proportions (III. 12), the entire surfaces 
of ttoo similar polyedrons are to each other as the squares of any tfwo 
homologous edges, 

PROPOSITION XXni.— THEOREM. 

66. If a tetraedron is cut hy a plane parallel to one of its faces, the 
tetraedron cut off is similar to the first. 

Let the tetraedron ABCD be cut by the 
plane B'C'D' parallel to BCD; then, the 
tetraedrons AB'C'D* and ABCDvlxq simi- 
lar. 

For, since the edges -4JB, A C, AD, are 
divided proportionally at B\ C\ D\ the 
face AB'C is similar to the face ABC, 
AC'D' to ACD, and AB'D' to ABD\ 
also, B'C'D' is similar to BCD (43). 
Moreover, the homologous triedral angles, 
being contained by equal face angles ^\m\- 

19* 
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larlj placed, are equal, each to each (VT. 71). Therefore, by the 
definition (63), the tetraedrons are similar. 



PROPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 

67. Two tetraedrons are similar, when a diedral angle of Hie one w 
equal to a diedral angle of the other, and the faces induding these angles 
are similar each to each, and similarly placed. 

Let ABCD, A'B'C'D', be 

A 

two tetraedrons in which the 
diedral angle ^^ is equal to the 
diedral angle A'B\ and the 
faces ABC and ABD are res- 
pectively similar to the faces 
A'B'C and A'B'D'; then, the 
tetraedrons are similar. 

The triedral angles A and A' are equal, since they may evidently 
be placed with their vertices in coincidence so as to coincide in all 
their parts. Therefore, the angles CAD and C'A^D' are equal. The 
given similar faces furnish the proportions 




whence 



AG AB 


AD 


AB 


A'C A'B' 


A'D' 


A'B' 


AG 


AD 





AC A'D'' 



therefore, the faces ACD and A' CD' are similar (III. 32). 

In like manner it is shown that the triedral angles B and B' are 
equal, and the faces BCD and B'CD' are similar. 

Finally, the triedral angles C and C are equal, since their face 
angles are equal each to each and are similarly placed (VI. 71) ; 
and the triedral angles D and D' are equal for the same reason. 
Therefore, the ti7o tetraedrons are similar (63). 
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PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

68. Two similar polyedrons may be decomposed into the sanne numbm 
of tetraedrons similar each to eajck and similarly placed. 

Let ABGDEFOH and abcdefgh be similar polyedrons, of which 
A and a are homologous vertices. 





Let all the faces not adjacent to ^, in the first poljedron, be 
decomposed into triangles, and let straight lines be drawn from A to 
the vertices of these triangles ; the polyedron is then divided into 
tetraedrons having these triangles as bases and the common ver- 
tex A. 

Also decompose the faces not adjacent to a, in the second polye- 
dron, into triangles similar to those in the first polyedron and simi- 
larly placed (III. 39), and let straight lines be drawn from a to the 
vertices of these triangles ; the second polyedron is then divided into 
the same number of tetraedrons as the first, and it is readily proved 
that two tetraedrons similarly placed in the two polyedrons are 
similar. 

We leave the details of the proof to the student See (III. 39). 

69. Corollary. Homologous diagonals, and in general any two homol- 
ogous lines, in two similar polyedrons, are in the same raMo as any two 
homologous edges, thai is, in the raiio of similitude of the polyedrons. 



PROPOSITION XXVL— THEOREM. 

70. Two polyedrons composed of the same number of idraedroniBt 
timilar each to eojch and similarly placed, are similar. 
The proof is left to the student. 8eft (111. ^^. 
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PROPOSITION XXVn.— THEOREM. 

71. SinUlar polyedrona are to ecich other aa the cubes of their howMkl- 
ogous edges. 

Ist. Let ABCD, cbbcd, be two 
similar tetraedrons ; let the similar 
faces BCD, bed, be taken as bases, 
apd let A 0, ao be their altitudes. 

Since the tetraedrons are simi- 
lar, they may be placed with their 
equal homologous polyedral angles 
A and a in coincidence, and the 
base bed will then be parallel to 
the base BCD, since their planes 

make equal angles with the plane of the face ABC. The perpen- 
dicular -40, to BCD, will also be perpendicular to bed, and Ao will 
be the altitude of the tetraedron Abed or abed. Denoting the 
volumes of the tetraedrons by V and v, we have (55), 

V BCDXAO BCD AO 

■■ ■'■■ ' ■ ■ •^ * 

V bed X Ao bed Ao 




The bases being similar, we have 



BCD BC* 



bed 



Te' 



and by (69), we have 



AO^AC^BC^ 
Ao ae be 



hence 



V__BC\ BC ^B0\ 
V be* be be" 



or, since any two homologous edges are in the same ratio as any 
other two, the two similar tetraedrons are to each other as the cubes 
of any two homologous edges. 

2d. Two similar polyedrons may be decomposed into the same 
number of tetraedrons, similar each to each ; and any two homologous 
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tetraedroDS are to each other as the cubes of their homologous edges ; 
but the ratio of the homologous edges of the two similar tetraedrons 
is equal to ratio of any two homologous edges of the polyedron (69) ; 
therefore, any two homologous tetraedrons are to each other as the 
cubes of two homologous edges of the polyedron, and by the theory 
of proportion, their sums, or the polyedrons themselves, are in the 
same ratio, or as the cubes of their homologous edges. 

72. Corollary I. Similar prisms or pyramids are to each other aa 
the cubes of their altitudes. 

73. Corollary 11. Two similar polyedrons are to each other as the 
cubes of any two homologous lines. 



SYMMETRICAL POLYEDRONS. 
a. Symmetry with reject to a plane. 

74. Definitions. Two points, A and A\ are aymr 
metrical with respect to a plane, MN, when this 
plane bisects at right angles the straight lineiU.' 
joining the points. 

Two figures are symmetrical with respect to a 
plane, when every point of one figure has its sym- 
metrical point in the other. 

We leave the proof of the following simple theorems to the 
student. 




-fa 

-t— 

> 
1' 



7 



iV 



75. Theorem. The symmetrical figure of a finite 
straight line, AB, is an equal straight line,A^B\ 




76. Theorem. The symmetridal figure of 
an indefinite straight line, AB, is another 
indefinite straight line, A 'B', which intersects 
the first in the plane of symmetry, and 
makes the same angle tjuith the plane. 

T 
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77. Theorem, The symmetrical figure of a plane angles BA C, m on 
equal plane angle, B'A'C (Fig. 1). 




fig.1 



7TrT7 






78. Theorem. The symmetrical figure of a plane ABC, is a plane 
ABC ; and the two planes intersect in (he plane of symmetry ABN, 
and make equal angles with it (Fig. 2). 

Corollary. If a plane is parallel to the plane of symmetry, its sym- 
metrical plane is also parallel to the plane of symmetry, and at the 
same distance from it. 

79. Theorem. The symmetrical figure of a diedral angle, CABD, 
is an equal diedral angle, C'A'B'D' (Fig. 3). 



PBOPOSITION XXVIII.— THEOREM. 

80. If two polyedrons are symmetrical with respect to a plane, 1st, 
^eir homologous faces are equal; 2d, their homologous polyedral angles 
are symmetrical. 

1st. liCt A, B, C, D, be the vertices of a face 
of one of the polyedrons ; their symmetrical 
points, A', B', C, D\ are in the same plane 
(78) ; the homologous sides of the polygons 
ABCD, A'B'C'D\ are equal (75), and their 
homologous angles are equal (77) ; therefore 
the homologous faces are equal. 

2d. The homologous face angles of two 
jDoJjedral angles, A and A ', are equal (77), 
and their homologous diedral aiAgVea are 
equal (79) ; but if one of the face angles aa 




I 
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BAD be applied to its equal B'A*D\ so as to bring the other edges 
of the polyedral angles A and A ' on the same side of the common 
plane B'A'D\ it will be apparent that the face angles succeed each 
other in inverse orders in the two figures ; therefore, the homologous 
polyedral angles of the two polyedrons are symmetrical (VI. 68), 

81. Corollary, Two symmetrical polyedrons may be decomposed into 
the same number of tetraedrons symmetrical each to each. For one of 
the polyedrons being divided into tetraedrons by drawing diagonals 
from a common vertex, and the homologous diagonals being drawn 
in the other polyedron, any two corresponding tetraedrons thus 
formed will have their vertices symmetrical each to each, and will 
consequently be symmetrical tetraedrons. 

82. Scholium. Two polyedrons whose faces are equal each to each 
and whose polyedral angles are symmetrical each to each, are called 
symmetrical polyedrons, whatever may be their position with respect 
to each other, since they admit of being placed on opposite sides of a 
plane so as to make their homologous vertices symmetrical with 
respect to that plane. 

PROPOSITION XXIX.— THEOREM. 

83. Two symmetrical polyedrons are equivalent. 

Since two symmetrical polyedrons may be decomposed into the 
same number of tetraedrons symmetrical each to each, it is only 
necessary to prove that two symmetrical tetra- 
edrons are equivalent. ^v 

ItetSABC be a tetraedron; let the plane / 

of one of its faces, ABC, be taken as a plane / 

of symmetry, and construct its symmetrical ^\" 

tetraedron S'ABC. The tetraedrons, having V^ 

the same base ABC and equal altitudes SO, \ 

S'O, are equivalent (55). > 



6. Symrnetrj/ with respect to a centre. 

84. Definitions. Two points A and A' , are sym- 
metrical with respect to a fixed point, 0, called ,,- 
the centre of symmetry, when t\\\s pomt \y\s^c\a / 
the straight line, AA ', joiuing the two ipomXa. ^ 




y- 
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Any two figures are symmetrical with respect to a centre, when 
every point of one figure has its symmetrical point on the other. 

These definitions are identical with those given in (I. 138), but 
are here extended to figures in space. 

The student can readily establish the following theorems on figure? 
symmetrical with respect to a centre. 

85. Theorem. The symmetrical figure of a finite straight line^ AB, 
is an equal straight line, A' B, parallel to the first (Fig. 1). 

llg.2. 
Fig. 1. 





86. Theorem, The symmetrical figure of a plane angle, BA G,is a\ 
equal plane angle, B'A'C (Fig. 2). 

87. Theorem, The symmetrical figure of a plane, BA C,is a parallel 
plane, B' A' C (Jig. 2), 








88. Theorem, The symmetrical 
figure of a diedral angle, DABC, is 
an equal diedral angle, D'A'B'C J> 



89. Theorem, If two polye- 
drons are symmetrical with re- 
spect to a centre, 1st, their ho- 
mologous faces are equal; 2d, 
their homologous angles are sym- 
metrical. 

Corollary I. The symmetrical figure of a polyedron is the same, 
whether the symmetry be with respect to a plane or with respect to a 
centre. 
Corollary II. Two polyedrons, aymmetrical mlK respecl lo a oyexvAre^ 
are equivalent 
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c. Symmetry of a single Jiffvre, 

90. D^nition. Any figure in apace is called a g^metrical fifftirt, 
1st, if it can be divided by a plane iuto two figures which are sym- 
metrical with respect to that plane; 2d, if it has a centre which 
bisects all etraight lines drawn tbrough it, and terminated by the sur- 
fece of the figure ; 3d, if it haa an axis which contains the centres 
uf all the sections perpendicular to that axis. 

For example, 1st, the hexaedron SABC8' 
is symiuetrical with respect to the plane ABC, 
which divides the solid into the two symmet- 
rieal tetraedrons SABC, S'ABC. 

2d. The intersection of the four diagonals 
of a parallelepiped is the centre of symmetry 
of the parallelepiped (18). 

3d. The straight line m', joining the cen- 
tres of the bases of a right parol lei opiped 
AC", is an axis of symmetry of the figure, 
since it evidently contains the centre of any 
section abed perpendicular to it, or parallel to 
the bases. If the parallelepiped is rectangu- 
lar, it has three axes xx', yy', zz', perpendicu- 
lar to each other which intersect in its centre. 

We leave the demonstration of the following theorems to the 




^^ 



yi. Theorem, If a JUfure hai two 
planes of symmetry, MN and FQ, 
tJie interseetim,, xx', of these planes, 
is an axis of symmetry of the figure. 

8ee (1. 141). 
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92. Theorem, If a figure has three planes of symmetry perpendicuiaf 
to each other (VI. 48), the intersections of these planes are three axes 
of symmetry, and the common intersection of these axes is the centre of 
symmetry of Hie figure, 

THE REGULAR POLYEDRONS. 

93. Definition. A regular polyedron is one whose faces are all equ&l 
regular polygons and whose polyedral angles are all equal to each 
other. 

PROPOSITION XXX.— PROBLEM. 

94. - To construct a regular polyedron, having given one of its edges. 
There are five regular polyedrons, which we shall consider in their 

order. 



Construction of the regular tetraedron. 

Let AB be the given edge. Upon AB con- 
struct the equilateral triangle ABC, At the 
centre of this triangle erect a perpendicular, 
CD, to its plane, and take the point D so that 
AD = AB; join DA, DB, DC The faces of j 
the tetraedron ABCD are each equal to the face 
ABC (VI. 10), and its polyedral angles are all 
equal (VI. 71) ; therefore, -4 J5 CD is a regular 
tetraedron. 

Construction of the regular hexaedron. 

Upon the given edge AB, construct the square 
ABCD, The cube ABCDE, whose faces are each 
equal to this square, is a regular hexaedron, and the 
method of constructing it is obvious. 





. 



Construction of the regular odaedron. 

Let AB be the given edge. Upon AB construct the square 
ABCD, and at the centre of t\\e Bc^uaxe ev^cX. \X\^ '^^x^^\id\<iwla.T 
/^d7 to its plane. In this perpendicuW, taVe Wv^ ^o\\i\a P ^w^i O ^ 
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that 0F= OA and OG =■• OA, and join FA, 
FB, FQ FD, GA, GB, GQ GD. These 
edges are equal to each other (VI. 10), and 
also to the edge ABy since A OF and A OB 
are equal triangles ; therefore, the faces of the 
figure are eight equal equilateral triangles. 

Since the triangles DFB and DAB are 
3qual, DFBG is a square, and it is evident 
that the pyramid A-DFBG is equal in all its parts to the pyramid 
F-ABCD; therefore, the polyedral angles A and F are equal; 
whence, also, all the polyedral angles of the figure are equal to each 
other, and the figure is a regular octaedron. 




Construction of the regular dodecaedron. 

Upon the given edge AB, construct a regular pentagon ABODE; 
to each of the sides of this pentagon apply the side of an equal 





pentagon, and let the planes of these pentagons be so inclined to 
ihat of ABODE as to form triedral angles at A, jB, C, D, E There 
is thus formed a convex surface, FGHI, etc., composed of six regu- 
lar pentagons. 

Construct a second convex surface, F'G'H^F, etc., equal to the 
first. The two surfaces may be combined so as to form a single con- 
vex surface. For, suppose the diagram to represent the exterior of 
the first surface and the interior of the second ; let the point P of 
the first be placed on F' of the second ; then the three equal angles 
OPFy P'F'A', A'F'G\ can oe united so as to form a triedral angle 
at F' equal to that at A\ since the diedral angle F^A' is already 
that which belongs to such a triedral angle. But when PF coin- 
tides with F'G', there will be brougYvl \,o^e\\\^T «X G' 'OKt<^<^ ^ss^^^a^ 
/^/:^, J Fa F'G 'If', which will form a \.V\^^x«\ ^xv^'^ ^o^^Vs^ ^' 
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Bince the diedral angles at the edges FA and F'O* are already those 
which belong to such an angle. Thus, it can be shown, successively, 
that all the edges PF, FO, etc., of the first figure, will coincide with 
the edges F'G\ 0'H\ etc., of the second, and that all the polyedral 
angles of the whole convex surface thus formed are equal. This 
surface is therefore a regular dodecaedron. 



Construction of the regular icosaedron. 

Upon the given edge AB, construct a regular pentagon ABCDE, 
and at its centre erect OS perpendicular to its plane, taking S so 
that SA = AB\ then, joining SA, SB, etc., the pyramid S- ABCDE 
is regular, and each of its faces is an equilateral triangle. Now let 






tnu vertices A and B be taken (as in the second figure) as the vertices 
of two other pyramids, A-BSEFQ and B-ASCHG, each equal to 
the first and having in common with it the faces ASB and ASE, 
ASB and BSC, raspectively, and in common with each other the 
faces ASB and ABO. There is thus formed a convex surface 
CDEFGH, composed of ten equal equilateral triangles. 

Construct a second convex surface CD' E' F' 0'JB[\ equal in all re- 
spects to the first ; and let the figures represent the exterior of the first 
surface, and the interior of the second. Let the first surface be applied 
to the second by bringing the point D, where two faces meet, upon the 
point C", where three faces meet. The edges DE and -DC can then 
be brought into coincidence with the edges CD' and C'H\ re- 
spectively, to form a polyedral angle of five faces equal to S, without 
in any way changing the form of either surface, since the diedral 
angles at the edges SD, S'C, B'C\ are those which belong to such 
a polyedral angle. But when DC haa been brought into coincidence 
with C'J3[\ tJiere have been brought logel\\eT, a\. V^ci^ ^waX.'EL' ^^-"^^ 
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equal faces having the necessary diedral inclinations to form another 
polyedral angle equal to S; and thus, in succession, it can be shown 
that all the outer edges of the first surface coincide with those of the 
second, and that all the polyedral angles of the entire convex sur- 
face thus formed are equal. This surface is therefore a regular 
icosaedron. 



PKOPOSITION XXXI.— THEOREM. 

95. Only five regular (convex) polyedrons are possible. 

The faces of a regular polyedron must be regular polygons, and 
at least three faces are necessary to form a polyedral angle. 

1st. The simplest regular polygon is the equilateral triangle. 
Three angles of an equilateral triangle can be combined to form a 
convex polyedral angle, and this combination, as shown in the pre- 
ceding proposition, gives the regular tetraedron. 

The combination of four such angles gives the regular octaedron ; 
and that of five gives the regular icosaedron. The combination of 
six or more (each being f of a right angle) gives a sum equal to, or 
greater than, four right angles, and therefore cannot form a convex 
polyedral angle (VI. 70). Therefore, only three regular convex 
polyedrons are possible whose surfaces are composed of triangles. 

2d. Three right angles can be combined to form a polyedral angle, 
und this combination gives the regular hexaedron, or cube. Four 
or more right angles cannot form a convex polyedral angle (VI. 70) ; 
therefore, but one regular convex polyedron is possible whose surface 
is composed of squares. 

3d. Three angles of a regular pentagon, being less than four right 
angles (each being f of a right angle), may form a polyedral angle, 
as in the case of the dodecaedron ; but four or more would exceed 
four right angles. Therefore, but one regular convex polyedron is 
possible with pentagonal faces. 

4th. Three or more angles of a regular hexagon (each being J of 
a right angle) cannot form a convex polyedral angle ; nor can angles 
of any regular polygon of a greater number of sides form such a 
polyedral angle. 

Therefore, the five regular convex. poV^editQiia ^Qwa\*\x\5i\fcV\s^*^^ 
preceding proposition are the only onea po^&TXAa. 

20* 
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96. SeJwliam. The student may derive some aid m comprehending 
tlie preceding discussion of the regular polyedrons by constructing 
models of them, which he can do in a very simple manner, and a.* 
the same time vilh great accuracy, as follows. 

Draw on card-board the following diagrams ; cut them out entire, 
and at the lines separating adjacent polygoua cut the card-board 
half through ; the figures will then readily bend into the form of the 
respective surfaces, and can be retained in that form by glueing the 
edges. 




QBNEBAL THEOREMS ON POLYEDEOMS 

PROPOSITION XXXII.— THEOREM. 

97. In antf polyedron, (ke numher of its edges irureajted bf two 
& equal to ike numbcr.of ita vertices increaaed bij Iha witnli*.-* ^^ ij* 
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Let E denote the number of edges of any polyedron, V the num- 
ber of its vertices, and F the number of its faces ; then we are to 
prove that 

E+2= V+ F. 

In the first place, we observe that if we 
remove a face, as ABODE, from any con- 
vex polyedron OH, we leave an open sur- 
face, terminated by a broken line which 
was the contour of the face removed ; and 
in this open surface the number of edges 
and the number of vertices remain the 
same as in the original surface. 

Now let us form this open surface by putting together its faces 
successively, and let us examine the law of connection between the 
number of edges E, the number of vertices F, and the number of 
faces, at each successive step. Beginning with one face we have 
E = V. Annexing a second face, by applying one of its edges to an 
edge of the first, we form a surface having one edge and two vertices 
in common with the first ; therefore, whatever the number of sides 
of the new face, the whole number of edges is now one more than 
the whole number of vertices ; that is, 




For 2 faces. 



E= V+1. 



Annexing a third face, adjacent to each of the former, the new sur- 
face will have two edges and three vertices in common with the pre- 
ceding surface; therefore the increase in the number of edges is 
again one more than the increase in the number of vertices ; and we 
have 

For 3 faces, E= V+ 2. 

At difierent stages of this process the number of common edges to 
two successive open surfaces may vary, but in all cases it is ap« 
parent that the addition of a new face increases E by one more unit 
than it increases V; and hence we have the following series of 
results : 
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Iface, jB= F, 

2 feces, jB=F+1, 

In an open surface of < '^ xr = K + 2, 

4 " E=r+s, 

etc. etc 

-P— Ifeces, E=V+F—2; 

where the law is, that, in the successive values of E, the number to 
be added to F is a unit less than the number of faces. The last line 
expresses the relation for the open surface of i^ — 1 faces, that is, 
for the open surface which wants but one face to make the closed sur- 
face of F faces. But the number of edges and the number of ver- 
tices of this open surface are the same as in the closed surface. 
Therefore, in a closed surface of F faces, we have 

E=V+F—2, 
or 

E+2= V+F, 

as was to be proved. 

This theorem was discovered by Euler, and is called Eulei^s TheO" 
rem an Folyedrana, 



PROPOSITION XXXIIL— THEOREM. 

98. The sum of all the angles of the faces of any polyedron is eqtuu 
to four right angles taken as many timss as the polyedron has vertices 
less two. 

Let E denote the number of edges, F the number of vertices, F 
the number of faces, and S the sum of all the angles of the feces, of 
any polyedron. 

If we consider both the interior angles of a polygon and the 
exterior ones formed by producing its sides as in (I. 101), the sum of 
all the angles both interior and exterior is 2R X ^, where R denotes 
a right angle, and n is the number of sides of the polygon. If, 
then, E denotes the number of edges of the polyedron, 2E denotes 
the whole number of sides of all its faces considered as independent 
polygons, and the sum S of the interior angles of all the F faces 
p/us the sum of their exterior angles is 2i^ X 2E. But the sum of 
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the exterior angles of one polygon is 4S, and the sum of the exterior 
angles of the F polygons is 4B X F\ that is, 

or, reducing, 

But by Eulei's Theorem, E — F= V—2; bence, 

8 = 4RX (V-2). 



BOOK VIII. 

THE THREE ROUND BODIES. 

Of the varioua solids bounded by curved surfaces, but tbree are 
treated of in Elementary Geometry — namely, the eylindor, the cone, 
and the sphere, which are called the thkee rocnq bodies. 

THE CYLINDEE. 

2. Definition. A eylindrieal surface ie a curved surface generated 
by a moring straight line which continually touches a given curve, 
and in all of its positions is parallel to a given fized straight line not 
in ihe plane of the curve. 

Thus, if the straight line Aa moves so 
as continually to touch the given curve 
ASCD, and so that in any of its positions, 
as Bb, Ce, Dd, etc., it is parallel to a 
given fixed straight line Mm, the surface 
ABCDdcba is a cylindrical surface. If 
the moving line is of indefinite length, a 
Burface of indefinite extent is generated. 

The moving line is called the generatrix ; the curve which it touches 
is called the directrix. Any straight line in the surface, as Bb, which 
represents one of the positions of the generatrix, is called an dement 
of the surface. 

In this general definition of a cylindrical surface, the directrix 
■nay be any curve whatever. Hereafter we shall assume it tq be a 
doted curve, and usually a circle, as this is the only curve whoN 
properties are Created of in elementary geometry. 
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3. DeJinUiojL The solid Ad bounded by a cyliDdrical surface and 
two parallel plaoea, ABD and abd, is called a cylinder; its plane 
surfaces, ABD, abd, are called its bages; the curved sui-lace is some- 
times called its lateral surface; and the perpendicular distance hn- 
tween its bases is its altitude. 

A cyliuder whose base is a circle ia called a dreular cylinder. 

4. Definition. A right cylinder is one whose ele- 
ments are perpendicular to its base. 

5. Definition. A right cylinder with a circular 
base, as ABCa, is called a cylinder of revotittion, be- 
cause it may be generated by the revolution of a 
rectangle A Ooa about one of its sides, Oo, as an 
axis ; the side Aa generating the curved surface, 

and the sides OA and oa generating the bases. The fixed side 
Oo is the axis of the cylinder. The radius of the base is called the 
radius of the a 



PROPOSITION I.— THEOREM. 
6. Every secHon, of a cylinder Ttiade by a plane paaaing Ihrotufh an 




Let Bb he an element of the cylinder Ac ; 
then, the section BbdD, made by a plane 
passed through Bb, is a parallelogram. 

1st. The line Dd in which the cutting plane 
Intersects the curved suriace a second time ia 
an element. For, if through any point D of 
this intersection a straight line is drawn paral- 
lel to Bb, this line by the definition of a cylindrical surface, 
element of the suj&ce, and it must also lie in the plane Bd; 
fore, this element, being common to both surfaces, is their 
section. 

2d. The lines BD and bd are parallel (VI. 25), and the 
Bb and Dd are parallel ; therefiire, Bd is a parallelogram. 

7. Corollary. Every section of a right cylinder made by a 
perpendicular to its base is a rectangle. 



there- 
iuter- 



plane 
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PROPOSITION IL— THEOREM. 

8. The bases of a cylinder are equal. 

Let BD be the etraight line joining any 
two points of the perimeter of the lower base, 
and let a plane passing through JBD and the 
element Bb cut the upper base in the line bd; 
tlien, BD = bd (6). , 

I«t A be any tbird point in the perimeter 
of the lower base, and Aa the corresponding 
element. Join AB, AD, ab, ad. Then AB ^ ab and AD = ad 
•(6) ; and the triangles ABD, abd, are equal. Therefore, if the upper 
base be applied to the lower base with the line fid in coincldcnee 
with its equal BD, the triangles will coincide and the point a will 
fall upnn A ; that is, any point a of the upper base will fall on the 
perimeter of the lower base, and consequently the perimeters will 
coincide throughout. Therefore, the basea are equaL 



9. CoroUary I. Any two parallel sections 
MPN, mpn, of a cylindrical surface Ab, are 
equal. 

For, these sections are the bases of the 
cylinder Mn. 



10. CoroUary II. All the sections of a circular cylinder parallel 
to its bases are equal circles ; and the straight line joining the centree 
of the bases passes through the centres of all the parallel sections. 
This line is called the aans of the cylinder. 

11. Definitiotu A tangent plane to a cylinder is a plane which 
passes through an element of the curved surface without cutting this 
surface. The element through which it passes is called the element 
<(f eontaet. 
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12. Through a given point, to pass a plane tangent to a given circular 
cylinder. 

1st. When the given point is in the curved Burfece of the cylinder, 
in which case the element of 
contact is given, since it must 
be the element passing through 
the given point. 

Let the given point be a 
point in the element Aa. At 
A, in the plane of the base, 
draw AT tangent to the base, 
and pass a plane Rt through 
Aa and AT; this plane is tan- 

gent to the cylinder. For, let P be any point in this plane not in 
the clement Aa, and through P pass a plane parallel to the base, in- 
tersecting the cylinder in the circle J/JVand the plane Rt in the line 
MP. Let Q be the centre of the circle MN, and join QM. Since 
J/Pand MQ are parallel respectively to J T and .40 (VI. 25), the 
angle PMQ is equal to the angle TAO, s,nd Pit is tangent to the 
circle MN at M; therefore, P lies without the circle MS and conse- 
quently without the cylinder. Hence the plane Rt does not cut the 
cylinder and is a tangent plane. 

2d. When the given point is without the cylinder. Let Pbe the 
given point. Through P draw the straight Hue PT, parallel to the 
elements of the cylinder, meeting the plane of the base in T From 
T draw TA and TC tangents to the base (II. 90) ; through PT and 
the tangent TA pass a plane Rt, and through PT and TG pass a 
plane Ts. The plane if i, passing through P^^and the point A, must 
contain the element Aa, since Aa is parallel to PT; and it is a tan- 
gent plane since it also contains the tangent AT. For a like reason 
the plane Ts is a tangent plane. 

13. Corollary. The intersection of two tangent planes to a cylinder 
is parallel to the elements of the cylinder. 

14. Seholium. Any straight line, drawn in a tangent plane and 
cutting the eleiient of contact, is tangent to the c^Uadw. 
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THE CONE. 

15 DefinU.on. A conical surface is a curved surface generated 
by a moving straight line which continually touches a given curve, 
and passes through a given fixed point not in the plane of the 
curve. 

Thus, if the straight line SA moves so 
as continually to touch the given curve 
ABCD, and in all its positions, SB, SO, 
8D, etc., passes through the given fixed 
point S, the surface S-ABCD is a conical 
surface. 

The moving line is called the generatrix ; 
the curve which it touches is called the 
directrix. Any straight line in the surface, 

as SB, which represents one of the positions of the generatrix, is 
called an element of the surface. The point S is called the vertex. 

If the generatrix is of indefinite length, as ASa, the whole surface 
generated consists of two symmetrical portions, each of indefinite 
extent, lying on opposite sides of the vertex, as S~ABCD and 
S-abcd, which are called nappes; one the upper, the other the lower 
nappe, 

16. Definition, The solid S-ABCD, bounded by a conical surface 
and a plane ABD cutting the surface, is called a cone; its plane sur- 
face ABD is its base, the point S is its vertex, and the perpendicular 
distance SO from the vertex to the base is its altitude, 

A cone whose base is a circle is called a circular cone. The straight 
line drawn from the vertex of a circular cone to the centre of its 
base is the axis of the cone. 

17. Definition, A right circular cone is a circular 
cone whose axis is perpendicular to its base, as 
S-ABCD, 

The right circular cone is also called a cone of revo- 
lution, because it may be generated by the revolution 
of a triangle, SAO, about one of its perpendicular 
sides, SO, as an axis; the hypotenuse SA gener- 

ati'ng the curved surface, and the Temaiiim^ ^^t^^u- 

dicular side OA generating the base. 
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PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

18. Every section of a cone made by a plane passing though its ver* 
tex is a triangle. 

Let the cone S-ABCD be cut by a plane SBC which passes 
through the vertex S and cuts the base in the straight line BC\ 
then, the section SBC is a triangle, that is, the 
intersections SB and SC with the curved surface 
are straight lines. 

For, the straight lines joining S with B and C 
are elements of the surface, by the definition of a 
cone, and they also lie in the cutting plane; 
therefore they coincide with the intersections of 
that plane with the curved surface. 




PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

19. JjT the base of a cone is a circle^ every section made by a phne 
parallel to the base is a circle. 

Let the section abc, of the circular cone 
S-AB C, be parallel to the base. 

Let be the centre of the base, and let o 
be the point in which the axis SO cuts the 
plane of the parallel section. Through SO 
and any number of elements SA, SB, etc., 
pass planes cutting th-^ base in the radii OA, 
OBf etc., and the parallel section in the 

straight lines oay ob, etc. Since oa is parallel to OA, and ob to OB, 
we have 

ob 




oa So , ob 
= — and — 

OA SO OB 



So , oa 

= — - , whence = 

SO OA OB 



dut OA = OB, therefore oa == ob; hence, all the straight lines 
drawn from o to the perimeter of the section are equal, and the sec- 
tion is a circle. 

20, Corollary, The axis of a citcmW ccm^ ^^a^'^a* ^^wv^ "^^ 
centret of all the sections parallel lo t\ife\>«c&^ 
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21. Definition. A tangent plane to a coue is a plane which passes 
through an element of the curved surface without cutting this sur- 
face. The element through which it passes is called the element of 
eontacL 



PROPOSITION VL— PROBLEM. 

22. Through a given pointy to pass a plane tangent to a given circular 
tone. 
Ist When the given point is in the curved surface of the cone. 

B 



M 




Let the given point be a point in the element SA, At -4, in the 
plane of the base, draw AM tangent to the base, and pass a plane 
MP through SA and AM\ this plane is tangent to the cone. The 
proof is the same as for the tangent plane to the cylinder. 

2d. When the given point is a point m without the cone. Join 
the vertex S and the point m, and produce Sin to meet the plane of 
the base in if. From M draw MA and MC, tangents to the base, 
and through SM and these tangents pass the planes MP and MR. 
The plane J/P, containing the element SA and the tangent MA^ is a 
tangent plane to the cone, and it also passes through the given 
point m ; and for a like reason, the plane MR also satisfies the con- 
ditions of the problem. 

23. Scholium I. Any straight line, drawn in a tangent plane and 
cutting the element of contact, is tangent to the cone. 

24. Scholium 11. When the given point is without the cone, the 
problem may be stated in the following form : 

Through any given straight line passing through the vertex oj a eone, 
to pass aplar "- tangent to the cone. 
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THE SPHERE. 

25. Definition, A sphere is a solid bounded by a surface all the 
points of which are equally distant from a point within called the 
centre, 

A sphere may be generated by the revolution 
of a semicircle ABC about its diameter AC as an 
axis; for the surface generated by the curve -4jBC 
will have all its points equally distant from the 
centre 0. 

A radios of the sphere is any straight line 
drawn from the centre to the surface. A diameter 
is any straight line drawn through the centre and terminated both 
ways by the surface. 

Since all the radii are equal and every diameter is double the 
radius, all the diameters are equal. 

26. Definition. It will be shown that every section of a sphere 
made by a plane is a circle ; and as the greatest possible section is 
one made by a plane passing through the centre, such a section is 
called a great circle. Any section made by a plane which does not 
pass through the centre is called a small circle, 

27. Definition, The poles of a circle of the sphere are the extremi- 
ties of the diameter of the sphere which is perpendicular to the plane 
of the circle ; and this diameter is called the axis of the circle. 



PROPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

28. Emery section oj a sphere made by a plane is a circle. 
Let abc be a plane section of the sphere 

whose centre is 0. 

All the straight lines Oa, Ob, etc., drawn 
from to points in the curve of intersec- 
tion abc, are equal, being radii of the 
sphere ; therefore, the curve abc is the cir- 
cumference of a circle (VI. 12), and its 
centre is the foot o of the perpendicular Oo 
let fall from upon the plane of the section. 

29. Corollary I All great circlea, aa ABC^ ADCEi^ ^^^ ^jb^' 

21* 
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for, 3Jn:e tlieir planes pass through the centre of the sphere, their 
radii OA, Oa, are radii of the sphere. 

30. Corollary II. A email circle abe ia the less, the greater its 
distance Oo from the centre of the sphere. 

31. Corollary III. Every great circle divides the sphere into two 
equal parts ; for, if the parts be separated and then placed with their 
bases in coincidence and their convexities turned the same way, their 
surfaces will coincide ; otherwise there would be points in the spheri- 
cal surface unequally distant from its centre. 

32. Corollary lY. Any two great circles J CJ5A-4J5BF, bisect eacl 
other; for, the common intersection AB of 

their planes passes through the centre of the 
sphere and is a diameter of each circle. 

33. Corollary'W. An arcofagreat circle may 
be drawn through any two given points, A, E, 
of the surface of the sphere ; for the two points, 
A and E, together witJi the centre 0, deter- 
mine the plane of a great circle whose cir- 
cumference passes through A and E (VI. 4). 

If, however, the two given points are the extremities A and B of 
a diameter of the sphere, the position of the circle is not determined, 
for the points A, and B, being in the same straight line, an infi- 
nite number of planes can be passed through them (VI. 2). 

34. Corollary VI. An arc of a circle may be drawn through any 
three given points on the surface of the sphere ; for, the three pointa 
determine a plane which cuts the sphere in a circle. 




PEOPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

35, All the points in the circvmf^ence oj a circle of the tphere are 
equally distant from each of its poles. 

Let abed be any circle of the sphere and 
PP' the diameter of the sphere perpendicu- 
lar to its plane; then, by the definition (27), 
P and P' are the poles of the circle abed. 

Since PP' passes through the centre o 
of the circle, the distances Pa, Pb, Pc, are 
oblique lines from P to points a, b, c, e*iua,\\^ 
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distant from the foot of the perpendicular, and are therefore equal 
CVI. 10). Hence, all the points of the circumference abed are equally 
distant from the pole P. For the same reason, they are equally dis- 
tant from the pole P'. 

36. Corollary I. All the arcs of great circles drawn from a pole 
of a circle to points in its circumference, as the arcs Pa, Pb, Pc, are 
equal, since their chords are equal chords in equal circles. 

By the distance of two points on the surface of a sphere is usually 
understood the arc of a great circle joining the two points. The 
arc of a great circle drawn from any point of a given circle abc, to 
one of its poles, as the arc Pa, is called the polar distance of the given 
circle, and the distance from the nearest pole is usually understood. 

37. Corollary II. The polar distance of a great circle is a quad- 
rant of a great circle ; thus PA, PB, etc., P'J., P'P, etc., polar dis- 
tances of the great circle ABCD, are quadrants; for, they are the 
measures of the right angles A OP, BOP, AOP\ BOP', etc., whose 
vertices are at the centre of the great circles PAP', PBP', etc. 

In connection with the sphere, by a quadrant is usually to be 
understood a quadrant of a great circle. 

38. Corollary HI. If a point P on the surface of the sphere is at 
the distance of a quadrant from two points, B and C, of an arc of a 
great circle, it is the pole of that arc. For, the arcs PB and PC 
being quadrants, the angles POB and POC are right angles ; there- 
fore, the radius OP is perpendicular to each of the lines OB, OC, 
and is consequently perpendicular to the plane of the arc BC 
(VI. 13) ; hence, P is the pole of the arc BC 

39. Scholium, By means of poles, arcs of circles may be drawn 
upon the surface of a sphere with the same ease as upon a plane sur- 
face. Thus, by revolving the arc Pa about the pole P, its extremity 
a will describe the small circle abd; and by revolving the quadrant 
PA about the pole P, the extremity A will describe the great circle 
ABD. 

If two points, B and C, are given on the surface, and it is required 
to draw the arc BC, of a great circle, between them, it will be neces- 
sary first to find the pole P of this circle ; for which purpose, take 
B and C as poles, and at a quadrant's distance describe two arcs on 
the surface intersecting in P. The arc PC can then be described 
with a pair of compasses, placing one foot oi \)c^^ e«vsv^"8i5saft& ^\5l^ ^sA 
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tracing the arc with the other foot. The opening of the compasses 
(distance between their feet) must in this case be equal to the chord 
of a quadrant ; and to obtain this it is necessary to know the radius 
of the sphere. 



PROPOSITION IX— PROBLEM. 

40. To find the radius of a given sphere. 

We here suppose that a material sphere is given, and that only 
measurements on the surface are possible. 




Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 





"O 



1st. With any point P (Fig. 1) of the given surface as a pole, and 
with any arbitrary opening of the compasses, describe a circum- 
ference abc on the surface. The rectilinear distance Pa^ being the 
arbitrary opening of the compasses, is a known line. 

Take any three points, a, 5, c, in this circumference, and with the 
compasses measure the rectilinear distances ah, be, ca, 

2d. On a plane surface construct a triangle abe (Fig. 2), with the 
three distances ab, be, ca, and find the centre o of the circle circum- 
scribed about the triangle (II. 87). The radius ao of this circle is 
the radius of the circle abe of Fig. 1. 

8d. With the radius ao as a side, and the known distance Fa as 
the hypotenuse, construct a right triangle aoP (Fig. 3). Draw aP^ 
perpendicular to aP, meeting Po produced in P'. Then it is evident 
that PP\ thus determined, is equal to the diameter of the given 
sphere, and its half PO is the required radius. 

41. Definition. A plane is tangent to a sphere when it has but one 
point in common with the surface of the sphere. 

42. Definition. Two spheres are tangent to each ether when their 
Bur faces have but one point in common. 
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PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

43. A plane perpendicular to a raditis of a sphere at its extremity ti 
tangent to the sphere. 

Let be the centre of a sphere, and ^ ""n. 

let the plane 3fN be perpendicular to a / . \ * 

radius OA at its extremity A ; then, the | 

plane MN is tangent to the sphere at the /\ \ 
point A, I N^ 

For, taking any other point, as JB*, in / y^V / 

the plane, and joining OHy the oblique L II _l£17 

line OH is greater than the perpendicu- 
lar OA ; therefore the point H is without the sphere. Hence the 
plane MN has but the point A in common with the sphere, and ia 
consequently tangent to the sphere. 

44. Corollary. Conversely, a plane tangent to a sphere is perpen- 
dicular to the radius drawn to the point of contact. For, since every 
point of the plane except the point of contact is without the sphere, 
the radius drawn to the point of contact is the shortest line from the 
centre of the sphere to the plane, therefore it is perpendicular to the 
plane (VI. 9). 

45. Scholium. Any straight line A T, drawn in the tangent plane 
through the point of contact, is tangent to the sphere. 

Any two straight lines, ATy A T\ tangent to the sphere at the 
same point A, determine the tangent plane at that point. 



PROPOSITION XI.— PROBLEM. 

46. Through a given straight line without a given sphere, to past a 
plane tangent to the sphere. 

Through the given straight line and the centre of the sphere, a 
plane can be passed which will cut the sphere in a great circle. Let 
the plane of the paper represent this plane ; let MN be the given 
line, the centre of the sphere, and aPcP^ the great circle in which 
the plane passed through MN and the centre cuts the sphere. 

From any point M in the given line draw a tangent MaT to the 

great circle aPc ; draw MO cutting the circumference of the circle 
21** 
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in P and P'; let fall ao perpen- 
licular to MO, and join Oa. 

Conceive the sphere to be gen- 
erated by the revolution of the 
semicircle PaP' about its diame- 
ter, and let the tangent Ma re- 
volve with it. The line ao, per- 
pendicular to the axis, will gener- 
ate a small circle ahc whose poles 
are P and P'; the tangent MaT 
will generate a conical surface; 

and the portion of this surface between the point Jf and the circum- 
ference ahc is the surface of the cone whose vertex is M and whose 
base is the circle ahc. Every element of this cone as Mh is a tangent 
to the sphere, since it has the point 6, and that point only, in common 
with the sphere. 

Now, every plane which is tangent to this cone is also tangent to 
the sphere ; for any plane touching the cone in an element iff 6, has 
the point 6, and only the point 6, in common with the sphere. 

Therefore the solution of the present problem is reduced to passing 
a plane through the given line MN, tangent to the cone M-ahc; 
which is done by Proposition VI. of this Book, observing the Scho- 
lium (24). 

Since there are two tangent planes to the cone, there are also two 
tangent planes to the sphere, passing through the given line MN. 

47. Scholium, The indefinite conical surface generated by the 
revolution of the tangent MT is circumscrihed ahout the sphere ; and 
the sphere is inscrihed in this surface. The circle ahc is called the 
circle of contact of the cone and sphere. 



PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

48. The intersection of two spheres is a circle whose plane is perpen- 
dicular to the straight line joining, the centres of the spheres^ and whose 
centre is in that line. 
Through the centres and 0' of the two spheres, let any plane 
be passed, cutting the spheres m great c\rcW >n\v\^^ \v\\ftx^^^\. ^'ajsJa. 
other in the points A and B ; the cVvord AB \a XAsect^e^ ^\. C \s^ ^^ 
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line 00 at right angles (II. 34). If we 
now revolve the plane of these two circles 
about the line 00', the circles will gener- 
ate the two spheres, and the point A will 
describe the line of intersection of their 
surfaces. Moreover, since the line AC 

will, during this revolution, remain perpendicular to 00\ it will 
generate a circle whose plane is perpendicular to 00' (VI. 15), and 
whose centre is C. 

49. Scholium, Two spheres being given in any position whatever, 
if any plane is passed through their centres cutting them in two 
great circles, the spheres will intersect if these circles intersect, will 
be tangent to each other if these circles are tangent to each other, 
etc. For each of these positions, therefore, we shall have the same 
relations between the distance of the centres and the radii of the 
spheres, as have been established for the corresponding positions of 
two circles in Book II. 



PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

50. Through any four points not in the same plane, a sphericcU «*r- 
Jace can be made to pass, and but one. 

Let Af B, 0, D, be four given points' not 
in the same plane. These four points may 
"be taken as the vertices of a tetraedron 
ABCD. 

Let E be the centre of the circle circum- 
scribed about the face ABC, and draw EM 
perpendicular to this face; every point in 
EM is equally distant from the points A, B 
and C (VI. 10). 

Let F be the centre of the circle circum- 
scribed about the face BCD, and draw FN perpendicular to this 
face ; every point in FN is equally distant from the points B, C 
and D, 

The two perpendiculars, EM and FN, intersect each other. For, 

let Hhe the middle point of EC!, and Atslnn EH,¥H, ^'^^^Xwsj®. 

EB^ and FH are each porpeudicular \.o BC ^\. VSN\ >Ci&sx^^^^^^^ 
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plane passed through ^j^and FH is perpendicular ix> £C (VL 13) 
and consequently also to each of the faces ABC, BCD (VI. 47). 
Hence, the perpendiculars EM and FN lie in the same plane EHF 
(VI. 50), and must meet unless they are parallel ; but they cannot be 
parallel unless the planes BCD and ABC are one and the same 
plane, which is contrary to the hypothesis that the four given points 
are not in the same plane. 

The intersection of the perpendiculars EM and FN, being 
equally distant from A, B and (7, and also equally distant from B, 
C and D, is equally distant from the four points 4, B, C and D , 
therefore, a spherical surface whose centre is and whose radius is 
the distance of from any one of these points, will pass through 
them all. 

Moreover, since the centre of any spherical surface passing through 
the four points A, B, C and D is necessarily in each of the perpen- 
diculars EMf FN, the intersection is the centre of the only spheri- 
cal surface that can be made to pass through the four given 
points. 

61. Corollary I. The four perpendiculars to the planes of the faces 
of a tetraedron, erected at the centres of the faces, meet in the same 
point. 

52. Corollary II. The six planes, perpendicular to the six edges 
of a tetraedron at their middle points, intersect in the same point. 

PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

53. A sphere may be inscribed in any given tetraedrorh. 
Let ABCD be the given tetraedron. 
Let the planes GAB, OBC, OAC, bisect the 

diedral angles at the edges AB, BC, AC^ re- 
spectively. Every point in the plane OAB is 
equally distant from the faces ABC and ABD 
(VI. 55); every point in the plane OBC is 
equally distant from the faces ABC and DBC; 
and every point in the plane OAC is equally 
distant from the faces ABC and ADC', there- 
Are, the common intersection, D, o^ tiVvea^ t\vY^ft ^«Ai^ \a ^^^\^ 
distant from the four faces of the tetraedron •, «aid ^ ^^V^xo^ ^^^x^v^ 
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With as a centre, and with a radius equal to the distance of from 
any face, will be tangent to each face, and will be inscribed in the 
tetraedron. 

54. Corollary. The six planes, bisecting the six diedral angles of a 
tetraedron, intersect in the same point. 



SPHERICAL ANGLES. 

55. Definition. The aiigle of two curves passing through the same 
point is the angle ft)rmed by the two tangents to the curves at thai 
point. 

This definition is applicable to any two intersecting curves in 
space, whether drawn in the same plane or upon a surface of any 
kind. 

Tt 

Thus, in a plane, two circumferences inter- 
secting in a point Ay make an angle equal to 
the angle TA T' formed by their tangents at 
A, In this case, the angle is also equal to 
the angle OAO' formed by the radii of the 
two circles di-awn to the common point. 




In like manner, on a sphere, the angle 
formed by any two intersecting curves, 
AB, AB\ is the angle TAT\ formed by 
the lines AT, AT', tangents to the two 
curves, respectively, at their common 
point A. 




PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

56. The angle of two interaeding curves on the surfa^ce of a sphere is 
equal to the diedral angle between the planes passed through the centre 
of the sphere afid the tangents to the tioo cur'wea at flxeivp •pw.uX. o^^ m- 

22 
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Let the curves, AB and AB\ on the 
surface of a sphere whose centre is 0, in- 
tersect at A, and let J.T and A T' be the 
tangents to the two curves, respectively. 
Since A T and A T' do not cut the curves 
at Ay they do not cut the surface of the 
sphere, and are therefore tangents to the 
sphere. Hence they are both perpendicular to the radius OA drawn 
to the common point of contact, and consequently the angle T'A T, 
which is the angle of the two curves (55), measures the diedral angle 
of the planes OA T, OA T\ passed through the radius OA and each 
of the tangents. 




PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

57. The angle of two arcs of great circles is equal to the angle of 
their planes, and is measured by the arc of a great circle described from 
its vertex as a pole and included between its sides {produced if ne- 
cessary). 

Let AB smd AB' he two arcs of great 
circles, J. T and AT' the tangents to these 
arcs at A, the centre of the sphere. 
The planes passing through the centre 
and the tangents AT, AT', are in this 
case the planes of the curves AB, AB', 
themselves; consequently the angle -B^jB', 
or TA T', is equal to the angle of these 

planes (56), the edge of this angle being the common diameter 
AOD, 

Now let CC be the arc of a great circle described from ^ as a 
pole and intersecting the arcs AB, AB' (produced if necessary), in 
C and C". The radii OC and OC are perpendicular \jo AO, since 
the arcs AC, AC, are quadrants (37); therefore, the angle CO 6" is 
also equal to the diedral angle AO, or to the angle BAB', and it is 
measured by the arc CC 

58. Corollaiy. Any great circle arc AC, drawn through the pol^ 
of a given great circle CC, is perpendicular to the circumference 
CC. For, the pole A being in the diameter A OB perpendicular to 
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lihe plane of CC\ the plane of AC is perpendicular to the plane of 
CC (VI. 47), and hence the augle C is a right angle. 

Conversely, any great circle arc C'A perpendicular to the arc CC 
must pass through the pole A of CC 

59. Scholium. If it is required to draw a great circle B' C perpen- 
dicular to a given great circle CC'Ey through a given point B\ we 
have only to find the pole N of the required arc by describiurg, from 
wB' as a pole and at a quadrant's distance, an arc cutting CC'E in 
N\ then, from JV as a pole, the perpendicular B'C* can be de- 
scribed. • 



SPHERICAL POLYGONS AND PYRAMIDS. 

60. Definition, A spherical polygon is a portion ^^r-— -..^c 
of the surface of a sphere bounded by three or y^ \ /\ 
more arcs of great circles, as J.-BCZ>. ^\ "^Ss./ I 

Since the planes of all great circles pass \ / / \. / 

through the centre of the sphere, the planes of \[{_ \J 

the sides of a spherical polygon form, at the cen- ^ ^ 

tre 0, a polyedral angle of which the edges are the radii drawn to 
the vertices of the polygon, the face angles are angles at the centre 
measured by the sides of the polygon, and the diedral angles are 
equal to the angles of the polygon (67). 

Since in a polyedral angle each face angle is assumed to be less 
than two right angles, each side of a spherical polygon will be as- 
Bumcd to be less than a semi-circumference. 

A spherical polygon is convex when its corresponding polyedral 
angle at the centre is convex (VI. 67). 

A diagonal of a spherical polygon is an arc of a great circle join 
ing any two vertices not consecutive. 

61. Definition, A spherical triangle is a spherical polygon of three 
sides. It is called right angled, isosceles, or equilateral, in the same 
cases as a plane triangle. 

62. Definition, A spherical pyramid is a solid bounded by a spheri- 
cal polygon and the planes of the sides of the polygon ; as 0-ABCD. 
The centre of the sphere is the vei^tex of the pyramid ; the spherical 
polygon is its hose. 



".-^ 
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63. Symmetrical spherical triangles and polygons. Let ABC he b 
Bpherical triangle, and the centre of the 
sphere. Drawing the radii OA, OB, OC, we 
form the triedral angle 0-ABC, at the centre. 
The sides AB, BC, AC, of the triangle are 
respectively the measures of the face angles 
AOB,BOCyAOC, of the triedral angle ; and 
the angles A, B, C, of the triangle are respec- 
tively equal to the diedral angles at the edges 
OA, OB, OC, of the triedral angle (57). 

If the radii AO, BO, CO, are produced to meet the surface of the 
sphere in the points A\ B', C, and if these points are joined by arcs 
of great circles A'B', B' C\ A'C\ a triedral angle O-A'B'C is 
formed symmetrical with 0-ABC (VI. 68), and its corresponding 
spherical triangle A'B' C is symmetrical with ABC 

The spherical pyramid O-A'B'C is also symmetrical with the 
spherical pyramid 0-ABC 

In the same manner, we may form two symmetrical polygons of 
any number of sides, and corresponding symmetrical pyramids. 

64. Two symmetrical spherical triangles, or polygons, are still 
called symmetrical in whatever position they may be placed on the 
surface of the sphere. If we place the symmetri- . 

cal triangles of the preceding figure with the ver- 
tices A' and B' in coincidence with their homolo- 
gous vertices A and B, their third vertices C and 
C will lie on opposite sides of the arc AB, In 
this position, it is apparent that the order of ar- 
rangement of the parts in one triangle is the 
reverse of that in the other, and that, in general, 
two symmetrical spherical triangles cannot be made to coincide by 
superposition. 

65. There is, however, one exception to the last remark, namely, 
the case of symmetrical isosceles tri- 
angles, Foir, if ABC is an isosceles 
Bpherical triangle and AB = AC, 
then, in its symmetrical triangle we 
have A'B' = A'C, and consequently 
AB =A'C',AC = A'B', and since 
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the angles A and A' are equal, if AB be placed on A'C\ AC will 
fall on its equal A'B' and the two triangles will coincide throughout. 

66. In consequence of the relation established between polyedral 
angles and spherical polygons, it follows that from any property of 
polyedral angles we may infer an analogous property of spherical 
polygons. 

Reciprocally, from any property of spherical polygons we may 
infer an analogous property of polyedral angles. 

The latter is in almost all cases the more simple mode of proce- 
dure, inasmuch as the comparison of figures drawn on the surface of 
a sphere is nearly if not quite as simple as the comparison of plane 
figures. 

67. Definition. If from the vertices of a spherical triangle as 
poles, arcs of great circles are described, these arcs form by their 
intersection a second triangle which is called the polar triangle of the 
first. 

Thus, If A, B and C are the poles of the arcs 
of great circles, B'C\ A' C\ and A!B\ respec- 
tively, AlB'G* is the polar triangle of ABC, 

Since all great circles, when completed, intersect 
each other in two points, the arcs B'C, A'G'y 
A'B\»i£ produced, will form three other triangles; 
but the triangle which is taken as the polar tri- 
angle is that whose vertex A\ homologous to A, lies on the same 
BiJe of the arc BC sls the vertex A ; and so of the other vertices. 



A' 




PROPOSITION XVII.— THEOREM. 

68. If A'B^C M the polar triangle of ABC, then, reciprocally^ 
iBC is the polar triangle of A'B'C\ 

For, since A is the pole of the arc B'C\ the 
point ^' is at a quadrant's distance from A ; and 
since C is the pole of the arc AB\ the point jB' is 
at a quadrant's distance from C; therefore, B' is 
the pole of the arc A C (38). In the same man- 
ner, it is shown that A' is the pole of the arc BC, 
and 0" the pole of the arc AB, Moreover, A and 
A' are on the same side of B'G\B and B' o\i VVi^ %'aAiCkfc^\^'^'5Jt AJG\ 
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C aud C" on the same side of A'B*\ therefore, ABC is the polar 
triangle of ^'5' C. 




PROPOSITION XVIIL— THEOREM. 

69. In two polar triangles, each angle of one is measured by the sup- 
plcment of the side lying opposite to it in the other. 

Let ABC and A'B' C be two polar triangles. 

Let the sides AB and A C, produced if necessary, 
meet the side B'C in the points b and c. The 
vertex A being the pole of the arc be, the angle 
A is measured by the arc be (57). 

Now, B' being the pole of the arc Ae and C" 
the pole of the arc Ab, the arcs B'c and C"6 are 
quadrants ; hence we have 

B'C + be = B'c -f- C'b = a semi-circumference. 

Therefore be, which measures the angle A, is the supplement of the 
side 5 'C (IL 55). 

In the same manner, it can be shown that each angle of either 
triangle is measured by the supplement of the side lying opposite to 
it in the other triangle. 

70. Scholium I. Let the angles of the triangle 
ABC be denoted by A, B and C, and let the sides 
opposite to them, namely, BC, AC and AB, be 
denoted by a, b and c, respectively. Let the cor- 
responding angles and sides of the polar triangle 
be denoted by A', B', C, a\ b' and c\ Also let 
both angles and sides be expressed in degrees 
(U. 54). Then, the preceding theorem gives the following relations : 

^ + a' = 5 + 6' = C + c' = 180^ 
A' + a=B'+b = C' + e = 180°, 

also A — a = A' — a', etc. 

71. Scholium II. Two triedral angles at the centre of the sphere, 
corresponding to two polar triangles on the surface, are called sup^ 

plementary triedral angles; for, it follows from the preceding 
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theorem, and from the relation between any spherical polygon and 
its corresponding polyedral angle (60), that the diedral angles of 
either of these triedral angles are respectively the supplements of 
the opposite fece angles of the other. 

PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

72. Two triangles on the same sphere are either equal or synimetriccUf 
when two sides and the included angle of one are respectively equal to 
tkoo sides and the included angle of the other. 

In the triangles ABC 2indi DEF, let the angle 
A be equal to the angle D, the side AB equal 
to the side DEy and the side A C equal to side 
DF. 

1st. When the parts of the two triangles are 
in the same order, ABC can be applied to 
DEFy as in the corresponding case of plane 
triangles (I. 76), and the two triangles will 
coincide ; therefore, they are equal. 

2d. When the parts of the two tri- 
angles are in inverse order, let DE'Fhe 
the symmetrical triangle of DEF, and 
therefore having its angles and sides equal, 
respectively, to those of DEF. Then, in 
the triangles ABC and DE'F, we shall 
have the angle BA C equal to the angle 
E'DF, the side AB to the side DE\ and 
the side AC to the side DF, and these parts arranged in the sam« 
order in the two triangles; therefore, the triangle ABC is equal to 
the triangle DE'Fy and consequently symmetrical with DEF, 

73. Scholium. In this proposition, and in those which follow, the 
two triangles may be supposed on the same sphere, or on two equal 
spheres. 

PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

74. Two triangles on the same sphere are either equal or symmetrical, 
when a side and the two adjacent angles of one are equal respectively to 
a side and the ttvo adjacent angles of tJie other. 
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For, one of the triangles may be applied to the other, or to ita 
symmetrical triangle, as in the corresponding case of plane tri- 
angles (I. 78). 

PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

75. Two triangles on the same sphere are either eqiial or symmetrical, 
when the three sides of one are respectively equal to the three sides of the 
other. 

For, their corresponding triedral angles at the centre of the sphere 
are either equal or symmetrical (VI. 71). 



PROPOSITION XXII.— THEOREM. 

76. If two triangles on the same sphere are mvtually equiangnlar^ 
they are also mutually equilateral; and are either equal or sywr 
metrical. 

Let the spherical triangles ^^'^JsT*^' y^r^^^^^' 

M and N be mutually equian- 
gular. 

Let M' be the polar triangle 
of J/, and N' the polar triangle of JV. Since JJf and ^are mutually 
equiangular, their polar triangles M^ and JV' are mutually equi- 
lateral (69) ; therefore, by the preceding proposition, the triangles M' 
and N' are mutually equiangular. But if' and N^ being mutually 
equiangular, their polar triangles M and N are mutually equilateral 
(69). Consequently, if and N are either equal or symmetrical (75). 

77. Scholium. It may seem to the student that the preceding 
property destroys the analogy which subsists between plane and 
spherical triangles, since two mutually equiangular plane triangles 
are not necessarily mutually equilateral. But in the case of spheri- 
cal triangles, the equality of the sides follows from that of the angles 
only upon the condition that the triangles are constructed upon the 
same sphere or on equal spheres ; if they are constructed on spheres 
of different radii, the homologous sides of two mutually equiangular 
triangles will no longer be equal, but will be proportional to the 
radii of the sphere ; the two triangles will then be similar^ as in the 

case of plane triangles. 
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PROPOSITION XXIIL— THEOREM. 

78. In an isosceles spherical triangle, the angles opposite the equal 
tides are eqiuil. 

In the spherical triangle ABC, let AB = AC; a 

then, B= C. 

For, draw the arc AD of a great circle, from the 
vertex A to the middle of the base BC The tri- 
angles ABD and ACD are mutually equilateral, 
and in this case are symmetrical (75); therefore 

B=a 

79. Corollary. Since the triangles ABD and A CD are mutually 
equiangular, we have the angle BAD equal to the angle CAD, and 
the angle ADB equal to the adjacent angle ADC; therefore, the arc 
drawn fr<ym the vertex of an isosceles spherical triangle to the middle of 
the basq is perpendicvlar to the base and also bisects the vertical angle. 

80. Scholium. This proposition and its corollary may also be 
proved by applying the isosceles triangle to its symmetrical tri- 
angle (Jdd). 




PROPOSITION XXrV.—THEOREM. 

81. If two angles of a spherical triangle are equal, the triangle is 
isosceles. 

In the triangle ABC let -B = C; then, 
AB = AC 

For, IttA'B'C be the polar triangle oi ABC 
Then, the sides A'B' and -4'C" are equal 
(69), and therefore the angles B' and C are 
equal (78). But since the angles jB' and C 
are equal in the triangle A'B'C, the sides AB 
and AC are equal in its polar triangle ABC. 
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PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

82. Any side of a spherical triangle is less than tJie sum of thA 
other two. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle; then, 
any side, as AC, is less than the sum of the 
other two, AB and BC. 

For, in the corresponding triedral angle ^ 

formed at the centre of the sphere, we 
have the angle AOC less than the sum of 
the angles A OB and BOC (VI. 69); and 

since the sides of the triangle measure these angles, respectively, we 
have JIC < ^^ + i^a 

83. Corollary, Any side, AB, of a spherical 
polygon ABCDEis less than the sura of all the 
other sides. \ -y^ ^ 

B 

PROPOSITION XXVI.— THEOREM. 

84. In a spherical triangle, the greater side is opposite the greater 
angle ; and conversely. 

Ist. In the triangle -4JB(7suppose ABC'> A CB; 
then, AC'> AB. For, draw the arc BD making 
the angle DBC=DCB; then, the triangle BBC 
is isosceles (81), and DC= DB. Adding DA to 
each of these equals we have AC = DB + DA. 
But DB + DA> AB (82) ; therefore, AC> AB. 

2d. Conversely, in the triangle -45(7 suppose -4C> AB) then 
ABO ACB. For, if ABC were equal to ACB, AC would be 
equal to AB (81), which is contrary to the hypothesis ; and if ABC 
were less than A CB, A C would be less than AB, which is also con- 
trary to the hypothesis; therefore, ABC mHst be greater than ACB, 

PROPOSITION XXVII.— THEOREM. 

85. If from the extremities of one side of a spherical triangle two arti 
of great circles are drawn to a point within the triangle, the sura of 

iheae area is less than the sum of the oilier two sides of the triangle. 
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In the spherical triangle ABC, let the arcs 
BD and CD be drawn to any point D within the 
triangle ; then, DB + DC < AB + AC. 

For, produce BD to meet -4 C in E; then we 
have DC < DE + EC (82) ; and adding BD to 
both members of this inequality, we have DB + DC < BE + EG 
In the same manner, we prove that BE -{' EC <^ AB -{' AC', 
therefore, DB + DC<AB + AG 




PROPOSITION XXVIII.— THEOREM. 

86. The sum of the aides of a convex spherical polygon is less than 
the circumference of a great circle. 

For, the sum of the face angles of the corresponding polyedral 
angle at the centre of the sphere is less than four right angles 
(VI. 70). 

PROPOSITION XXIX.— THEOREM. 

87. The sum of {he angles of a spherical triangle is greater than 
two, and less than six, right angles. 

For, denoting the angles of a spherical triangle 
by A, B, C, and the sides respectively opposite to 
them in its polar triangle by a', 6', c', we have (70), 

^ = 180^ — a',.B = 180^ — 6', C=180^ — c', 
the sum of which is 

A + B+ C= 540^ — (a' + 6' + c'). 

But a' + 6' + c' < 360^ (86); therefore, A -{- B + C> 180°; 
that is, the sum of the three angles is greater than two right angles. 
Also, since each angle is less than two right angles, their sum is less 
than six right angles. 

88. Corollary. A spherical triangle may have two or even three 
right angles ; also two or even three obtuse angles. 

89. Definitions. If a spherical triangle ABC has 
two right angles, ^ and C, it is called a bi-rectangular 
triangle ; and since the sides AB and A C must each 
pass through the pole of BC (58), the vertex A is 
that pole, and therefore AB and A Care c^vmdianta. 
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ir a triangle has three right angles it is 
called a trl-rectangular triangle; each of 
its sides is a quadrant, and each vertex is 
the pole of the opposite side. Three planes 
passed through the centre of the sphere, 
each perpendicular to the other two (VI. 48), 
divide the surface of the sphere into eight 
tri-rectangular triangles, ABC, A'BC, etc. 





RATIO OF THE SURFACES AND VOLUMES OF SPHERICAL 

FIGURES. 

90. Definitions, A lune is a portion of the surface 
of a sphere included between two semi-circumferences 
of great circles ; as AMBNA, 

A spherical ungula, or wedge, is a solid bounded by 
a lune and the two semicircles which intercept the 
lune on the surface of the sphere ; as the solid 
ABMANB. The common diameter AB, of the semi- 
circles, is called the edge of the ungula; the lune is called its 
hose. 

91. Definition. The excess of the sum of the angles of a spherical 
triangle over two right angles is callod the spherical excess. 

If the angles of a spherical triangle ABO are denoted by A, B 
and C, and its spherical excess by E, and if a right angle is the unit 
employed in expressing the angles, we shall have 

E=A + B'\-G—2. 



PROPOSITION XXX.— THEOREM. 

92. Txoo symmetrical spherical triangles are equivalent. 

Let ABC and A'B' C be two symmetrical triangles with their 

homologous vertices diametrically opposite to each other on the 

sphere. Let P be the pole of the small circle which passes through 

the three points A, B and C. The great circle arcs PA, PB, PCf 

are equal (36). 
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Draw the diameter POP' and the great 
circle arcs P'A\ P'B\ P'C'\ these arcs 
being equal, respectively, to P4, PB, PC, 
are also equal to each other. 

The triangles PAB, P'A'B\ are mu- 
tually equilateral, and also isosceles; 
therefore, they are superposable (65) and 
are equal in area. For the same reason 
the triangle PA C is equivalent to the tri- 
angle P'^'C", and PBG is equivalent to P'B'C. Therefore the 
triangle ABC, which is the sum of the triangles PAB, PA C and 
PBC, is equivalent to its symmetrical triangle A'B'C which is the 
sum of the triangles P'A'B\ P'A'C and P'B'C. 

If the pole P should fall without the triangle ABC, the triangle 
would be equivalent to the sum of two of the isosceles triangles 
diminished by the third ; but as the same thing would occur for the 
symmetrical triangle, the conclusion would be the same. 

93. Corollary I. If the arcs of two great 
circles, ACA\ BCB', intersect on the sur- 
face of a hemisphere, the sum of the oppo- 
site triangles ACB, A'CB\ is equivalent to 
a lune whose angle is the angle ACB, 
formed by the great circles. 

For, completing the great circle PCP'C", 
the triangles A'CB\ ACB, are symmetri- 
cal, and therefore equivalent. Hence, the sum of A CB and A' CB * 
is equivalent to the sum of ACB and ACB, that is, to the liujo 
ACBC'A, whose angle is the angle ACB, 

94. Corollary II. The reasoning employed in the demonstration 
of the theorem may be applied also to the pyramids whose bases are 
two symmetrical triangles. Hence, two symmetrical spherical triangu- 
lar pyramids are equivalent 

Also by the reasoning in Corollary I. we infer that the sum of the 
volumes of two spherical triangular pyramids the sum of whose hoses is 
equivalent to % lune, is equal to the volume of Hie ungula whose base is 
thai lune. 

23 
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PROPOSITION XXXL— THEOREM. 




95. A lune is to the surface of the sphere as the angle of the Ittne is io 
four right angles. 

Let ANBMA be a lune, and let MNP be 
the great circle whose poles are the ex- 
tremities of the diameter AB. 

Let the circumference of the circle MNP 
be divided into any number of equal parts 
May aby etc. ; and let planes be passed 
through the diameter AB and each of the 
points of division. The whole surface of 

the sphere will evidently be divided into equal lunes of which tbe 
given lune will contain the same number as there are parts in the 
arc MN Hence, whether the number of the parts in MN and the 
number of the parts in the whole circumference MNP, are commen- 
surable or incommensurable, the ratio of the lune ANBMA to the 
surface of the sphere is the same as the ratio of the arc MN to the 
circumference MNP ; or, since MN is the measure of the angle of 
the lune, and the circumference MNP is the measure of four right 
angles, the lune is to the surface of the sphere as the angle of the 
lune is to four right angles. 

96. Corollary I. Two lunes, on the same or on equal spheres, are 
to each other as their angles. 

97. Corollary II. If we denote the surface of the tri-rectangular 
triangle by T, the surface of the whole sphere will be ST (89); 
therefore, denoting the surface of the lune by L and its angle by A^ 
tbe unit of the angle being a right angle, we have 



--=--, whence i = T X 2 A 
8T 4 



If, further, we take the tri-rectangular triangle as the unit of sur- 
face in comparing surfaces on the same sphere, we shall have 

L = 2A; 



truredangular 
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triangle the unit of spherical iwrfaces^ the area of a lune is expressed b^ 
twice its angle. ' 

98. Corollary III, The trirredangular spherical pyramid (that 
whose base is the tri-rectangular triangle) being taken as the unit of 
volume, the same reasoning may be employed to prove that thu 
volume of an ungula will be expressed by twice its angle. 



PROPOSITION XXXIL— THEOREM. 

99. The area of a spherical triangle is equal to its spherical excess 
(the right angle being the unit of angles and the tri-rectangular 
triangle the unit of areas). 

For, let ABC be a spherical triangle. Complete the great circle 
ABA'B\ and produce the arcs AC and BC 
to meet this circle in A' and B\ 

We have, by the figure, 

ABC+A'BC =lune^, 
ABC-^AB'C=\\mQB, 

and by (93) 

ABG+A'B'C=\vin% C. 

The sum of the first members of these equations is equal to twice 
the triangle ABC, plys the four triangles ABC, A'BC, AB'C, 
A*B'C, which compose the surface of the hemisphere. With the 
system of units adopted, the surface of the hemisphere is expressed 
by 4; therefore, denoting the area of the triangle ABC by K, and 
the numerical measures of its angles by A, B and C, we have (971, 

2jK'+4 = 2^ + 2.B + 2a 
whence 

K= A '\- B -{•■ C — 2 = spherical excess. 

100. Corollary. The same reasoning, in connection with (94) and 
(98), may be employed to prove that, if V is the volume of a spheri- 
cal triangular pyramid whose base is the spherical triangle ABC, 
and if the unit of volume is the volume of the tri-rectangular spheri- 
cal pyramid, we shall have 
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101. Scholium, It must not be forgotten that the preceding results 
are merely the expression of the ratios of the figures considered to 
the adopted units. For example, suppose the angles of a spherical 
triangle are given in degrees as follows : A = 80®, B = 100®, 
C = 120® ; then, reducing them to the right angle as the unit, 

.^=.«0_ 100 120^2 = ^, 
90 90 90 3 

therefore, the area of this triangle is |- of the area of the tri-rectangu- 
lar triangle. 

Also, the volume of the spherical pyramid of which this triangle 
is the base is f of the volume of the tri-rectangular spherical 
pyramid. 

Hence, also, it follows that the volumes of two triangular spherical 
pyramids are to each other as the areas of their bases. 



PROPOSITION XXXIII.— THEOREM. 

102. The area of a spherical polygon is measured by the sum, of iis 
angles minus the product of two right angles multiplied by the number 
of sides of the polygon less two. 

Let ABODE be a spherical polygon. From 
any vertex, as Ay draw the diagonals A C, AD ; 
the polygon will be divided into as many tri- 
angles as there are sides less two. The surface 
of each triangle is measured by the sum of its 
angles minus two right angles ; and the sum of all the angles of the 
triangles is equal to the sum of the angles of the polygon ; therefore 
the surface of the polygon is measured by the sum of its angles 
minus two right angles multiplied by the number of triangles, that 
is, by the number of sides of the polygon less two. 

103. Corollary I. Denoting the number of sides of the polygon 
by n, the sum of its angles by S, and its area by K, then, with the 
adopted system of units, we have 

K= S—2(n — 2) = S—2n + 4. 

104. Corollary II. The tri-rectangular pyramid being taken as the 
anit of volume, the volume of any s\^l\erical \}yrauiid will have the 
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same DniDerical expression as the area of its base ; that is, lAe volume 
of a spherical pyramid u lo the volume of Oie tri-rectangular pyramid 
tu the hoae of the pyramid it to ike Iriredangular triangle. 

Now the volume of the tri-rectangular pyramid is one-eighth of the 
volume of the sphere, and the tri-rectangular triangle is one-eighth of 
the surface of the sphere; therefore, the volume of a tpherieal pyramid 
ietothe volume of the sphere as its base is to the surface of tlie sphere. 



fiHOBTEST LINE ON THE 8UKFACE OF A SPHERE 
BETWEEN TWO POINTS. 

PEOPOGlTION XXSIV.— THEOREM. 

]().3. The shortest line that can he drawn on the surface of a sphere 
betrvee)i two points is the arc of a great circle, not greater iltati a gemi- 
circumferenee, joining the two points. 

Ijet AB t}e an arc of a great circle, less than 
a semi-circumference, joining any two points A 
and B of the surface of a sphere ; and let C 
be any arbitrary point taken in that arc. Then 
we say that the shortest line from Ato B,<ia 
the sur&ce of the sphere, must pass through C, 

From A and B as poles, with the polar dis- 
tances ^(7 and BC, descrilje circumferences on the surface; these 
circumferences touch at C and lie wholly without each other. For, 
let M be any point in the circumference whose pole is A, and draw 
the arcs of great circles AM, BM, forming the spherical triangle 
AMB. We have, by (82), AM-\- BM> AB, and subtracting from 
the two members of this inequality the equal arcs AM and A C, we 
have BM > BC; therefore, M lies without the circumference whose 
pole is B. 

Now let AFOB be any line from A to JB, on the surface of the 
sphere, which does not pass through the point C, and which therefore 
cuts the two circumferences in different points, one in F, the otlier in 
O. Whatever may be the nature of the line AF, an equal line can 
be drawn from^ to C; for, if AC and J J" be conceived to be drawn 
on two equal spheres having a common diameter passing through A, 
■uid therefore baring their sur&icea in comtA&^acfet^''^'^ '^^ ''^'^'^ "^^ 
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these spheres be turned upon the common diameter as an axis, the 
point A will be fixed and the point F will come into coincidence with 
C\ the surfaces of the two spheres continuing to coincide, the line 
AF will then lie on the common surface between A and CI For the 
same reason, a line can be drawn from ^ to C, equal to BO. There- 
fore, a line can be drawn from AtoB, through C, equal to the sum 
of AF and BO, and consequently less than any line AFOB that does 
not pass through C. The shortest line from Ato B therefore passes 
through C, that is, through any, or every, point inAB; consequently 
it must be the arc AB it8el£ 
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USASUBEMEST OF THE THREE ROUND BODIBH 




THE CYLINDER. 

1. DxronrioiT. The area of the convex, or lateral, eur&ce of ■ 
cylinder ia called ita laiertU area, 

2. Definition. A prism is tnterihed in a 
ct/linder when its bases are inscribed in the 
bases of the cylinder. 

If a polygon ABCDEF is inscribed in 
the base of a cylinder, planes passed 
through the sides of the polygon, parallel 
to the elements of the cylinder, intersect 
the cylinder in parallelograms, ABB'A', 
etc. (VIII. 6), which evidently determine * " 

a prism inscribed in the cylinder. 

3. Dtfinilion. A. prism ia eircwttacribed about a cylinder when Iti 
bases are circnmscribed about the bases of the cylinder. 

If a polygon ABCD Is circumscribed 
about the base of a cylinder, planes 
passed through the sides of the polygon, 
parallel to the elements of the cylinder, 
will evidently contain the elements, aa', 
bb', etc., drawn at the points of contact, 
and be tangent to the cylinder in these 
elements. The intersection of these 
planes with the plane of the upper base 
of the cylinder will therefore determine 
n polygon A'B'G'D', equal to ABCD, 
circumscribed about the upper base, and a prism will be formed whicb 
ia circumscribed about the cylinder. 
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4. Definition. A right tedian of a cylin- 
der is a section made by a plane perpen- 
dicular to its elements ; as abedef. 

The intersection of the same plane with 
an inBcribed or circumscribed prism is a 
right section of the prism. 



5. Definition. Similar eylijiden of revolution are those which 
ire generated by similar rectangles revolving about homologous 




PROPOSITION I.— THEOBEM. 

6. A cylinder is the limit of (he inscribed and circumscribed priam, 
the number of whose faces is indefinitely increased. 

Let any polygon abed be inscribed in the base of the cylinder ac' 
and at the vertices of this polygon let 
tangents be drawn to the base of the 
cylinder forming the circumscribed poly- 
gon ABCD. Upon these polygons as 
bases let prisms be furmcd, inscribed in, 
and circumscribed about, the cylinder. 
We shall assume, as evident, that the 
couves surface of the cylinder is greater 
than that of the inscribed prism and 
less than that of the circumscribed 
prism.* 

Suppose the arcs ah, be, etc., to be bisected and polygons to be 
formed having double the number of sides of the first; and upon 
these as bases suppose prisms to be constructed, inscribed and circum- 
scribed, as before; and let this process be repeated an indefinite 
number of times. The difference between the convex surface of the 
inscribed prism and that of the corresponding circumscribed prism 
wi]} continually diminish and apprOaA to iA\n saK'iaX-vtKv's.. "^ara^ 
• A proof, however, can be given ana.\o8D\va to VV».\. lal \:^I ,?a>,. 
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fore these convex Buv&ces themeelves approach to the convex surface 
of the cylinder aa their common limit 

At the eame time, it is evident that the volumes of the inscribed 
and circumscribed prisms approach to the volume of the cylinder as 
(heir common limit 

7. Seholium. In the preceding demonstration, the base of the cylin- 
der is not required to be a circle, but may be any closed convex 
curve. We have, however, tacitly assumed that the curve is the 
limit of the perimeters of the inscribed and circumscribed polygons ; 
a principle which waa rigorously proved in the case of reffular poly- 
gons inscribed in a circle. 



PROPOSITION 11.— THEOREM. 

8. The lateral area of a eyUnder U eqtial to the product of iA« 
permeter of a right section of the cylinder hy an element of Gie 
tarface. 

Let ABCDEF be the base and AA ' any f' X' 

element of a cylinder, and let the curve 
ahcdefhti any right section of the surface. 
Denote the perimeter of the right section 
by P, the element AA' by E, and the lat- 
eral area of the cylinder by S. 

Inscribe in the cylinder a prism 
ABCDSFA' of any number of faces. 
The right section, aicdef, of this prism will 
be a polygon inscribed in ihe right section 
of tlie cylinder formed by the same plane. 

Denote the lateral area of the prism by g, and the perimeter of ila 
right section by p; then, the lateral edge of the prism being equal 
to E, we have (VII. 16), 

i=p XE 

Let the number of lateral faces of the prism he indefinitely increased, 
as in the preceding proposition ; then s approaches indefinitely to >9 
as its limit, and p approaches to P; therefore, at the limit, we bavn 
(V.Sl), 

S=PXE. 
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to the 




9. Corollary I. The lateral area of a right cylinder is equal 
product of the perimeter of its base by its altitude. 

10. Corollary IL Let a cylinder of revolution be 
generated by the rectangle whose sides are B and H 
revolving about the side H. Then, R is the radius of 
the base, and H is the altitude of the cylinder. The 
perimeter of the base is 27:B (V. 40), and hence, for 
the lateral area S we have the expression 

8 = 2,nR.H. 



The area of each base is tcR^ (V. 43) ; hence the ioixd area T of 
the cylinder of revolution, is expressed by 

T= 27ri2.fi" + 27riJ« = 2nR{n+ R). 



11. Corollary III. Let S and 8 de- 
note the lateral areas of two similar 
cylinders of revolution (4) ; T and t 
their total areas; R and r the radii 
of their bases ; H and h their alti- 
tudes. The generating rectangles be- 
ing similar, we have (III. 12) 



h r A + r * 
thyrefore, 

8 2t.RH R H H^ 

« 27rrA r A A' 




' s 








',h 







T 2^R(H±R) R S+R Jff' J2* 

< 27rr(A + **) r A + ^ A' r' 

That is, ihe lateral areas, or the total areas, of similar cylinders oj revO' 
lution are to each other as the squares of their altUvdes, or as the squares 
of the radii of their bases. 
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PBOPOSITION IIL— PROBLEM. 

12. The volume of a eytinder it equal to theprodttet of its bate (y Ht 
^Hvde. 

Let the volume of the cylinder be denoted 
by V, its base by B, and its altitude by ff. 
Let tlie volume of an inscribed piism be de- 
noted by V, and ita base by B'; its altitude 
will also be S, and we shall have (VIL 38) 

y' = B'X H. 
Let the number of faces of the prism be 
indefinitelyincreased, aain(8); then the limit 
of V is V, and the limit at B' w B; therefore (V. 31), 




13. GoroBary I. Let V be the volume of a cylinder of revolution, 
R the radius of its base, and S its altitude ; then the area of it« 
base is tiR* (V. 43); and therefore ' 

V=itR'H. 

14. CoroUan/ 11. Let V and v be the volumes of two similar cyl- 
inders of revolution ; R and r the radii of their bases ; S and A 
their altitudes; then, the generating rectangles being similar, we 
have 



nR'S _ 



!, the volumes of gimilar eylinders of revolution are to cocA other 
oabet of their aUitudei, or as the cubes of their radii. 
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THE CONE. 




15. Definition. The area of the convex, or lateral, surface of a cone 
is called its lateral area. 

16. Definition. A pyramid is inscribed in a 
cone when its base is inscribed in the base of 
the cone, and its vertex coincides with the 
vertex of the cone. 

If a polygon ABCD is inscribed in the base 
of a cone and planes are passed through its 
Bides and the vertex 8 of the cone, these 
planes intersect the convex surface of the 
cone in right lines (VIII. 18) and determine 
a pyramid inscribed in the cone. 

17. Definition. A pyramid is circum- 
scribed about a cone when its base is cir- 
cumscribed about the base of the cone, and 
its vertex coincides with the vertex of the 
cone. 

If a polygon ABCD is circumscribed 
about the base of a cone, its points of con- 
tact with the base being a, 5, c, dy and 
planes are passed through its sides and the 
vertex 8 of the cone, these planes wall be tangent to the cone in 
the elements /Sa, Sby etc. (VIII. 21), and will determine a pyramid 
circumscribed about the cone. 

18. Definition. A truncated cone is the portion of a cone included 
between its base and a plane cutting its convex surface* 

When the cutting plane is parallel to 
the base, the truncated cone is called a 
frustum of a cone; as A BCD-abed. The 
altitude of a frustum is the perpendicular 
distance Tt between its bases. 

If a pyramid is inscribed in the cone, 
the cutting plane determines a truncated 
pyramid inscribed in the truncated cone; 
and if a pyr&midi is circumscribed about 




s 




- 7 
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tlie cone, the cuiting plane determines a truncated pyramid circuv- 
scribed about the truncated cone. 

19. Defimtion. In a cone of revolution, as .1 
S~ABC, generated by the revolution of the 
right triangle SA about the axis SO, all the 
elements, SA, SB, etc., are equal ; and any ele- 
ment is called the slant height of the cone. 

In a cone of revolution, the portion of aii ele- 
ment included between the parallel bases of a 
frustum, as Aa, or Bb, is called the »lani height 
0/ the /ntsiitm. 

20. Definition. Similar eoTiet of revolitlwn are those ivliich are 
generated by similar right triangles revolving about homologous 
sideB. 

PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

21. A cone is the limit of the inscribed and dreurmcribed pyramids, 
the number of whose faces is indefinitely increased. 

The demonstration is precisely the same as that of Proposition I., 
Bubstituting a cone for a cylinder, and pyramids for prisms. 

22. Corollary. A frustum of a cone is the limit of the frustums of 
the inscribed and circumscribed frustums of pyramids, tlie number 
of whose faces is indefinitely increased. 



PBOPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

23. The lateral area of a eone of revolution is equal to the product 
of the circumference of its base by half its slant height. 

Let S-MNPQ be a cone generated by the ^ 

revolution of the right triangle SOM about* 
tlie axis SO. Denote its lateral area by S, 
the cirenroference of Its base by C, and its 
slant height SMhy L. 

Circumscribe about the base any regular 
polygon ABCD, and upon this polygon as a 
base construct a regular pyramid S-ABCD 
rir<ni inscribed about the cone. Denote the. 
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lateral area of the pyramid by t, and the perimeter of its base oy 
p ; its slant height is the same as that of the cone, since it is an ele> 
ment of contact, as ,SMor SN; therefore, we have (VIL 47), 



The number of lateral faces of the pyramid being indefinitely in- 
creased, > approaches indefinitely to S, and p approaches indefinitely 

to C; therefore, at the limit, we have (V- 31), 

.= cxf 

24. Corollary I. If ^ is the radius of the base, we have C^ 2xS 
CV. 40) ; hence 

The area of the base being jtB^, the total area 7* of the cone is 
T=^RL + nR' = TriJ (L + R). 

25. Corollary II. Hence, by the same process as was employed in 
(11), we can prove that the lateral areas, or Oie total areas, of mmilar 
tones of revolution are to each other as the squares of their slant heights, 
or as the tquares of their altitudes, or as the squares of the radii of 
Vieir bases. 

PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

26. The lateral area of afnislum of a tone of revolutioi 
the half sum of the droumferenees of its bases muUiplied 
keiffhl. ' 

The plane which cuts off the frustum 
MNPm, from the cone S-MNP, also cuts 
off from any circumlcribed pyramid a 
frustum, as ABCDa, the lateral area of 
which is equal to the half sum of the pe- 
rimeters of its bases multiplied by its slant 
height Mm (VIL 48). When the number 
of faces of the frustum of the pyramid is 
indefinitely increased, its lateral area ap- 
pwacbes indeBnitely to that of the fruetam 



s equal to 
I its- slant 
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of the cone, and the perimeters of its btoses approach indefinitely to 
the circumferences of the bases of the frustum of the cone ; and the 
slant height Mm is common. Hence, if we express by area Mm, 
the area of the surface generated by the revolution of Mm about 
the axis, which is the lateral a/ea of the frustum of the cone ; and 
by drc. OM, and circ, om, the circumferences of the bases whose radii 
are OM and om ; we shall have, at the limit, 

area Mm = ^ (cire. OM + <^^c. om) X Mm. 

27. Corollary. Let IK be the radius of a 
section of the frustum equidistant from its 
bases; then, IK =i(^OM+ rnn), (1. 124), and 
since circumferences are proportional to their 
radii, drc. IK=^(circ. OM -^ drc. orn)\ 

therefore, 

area Mm = circ. IK X Mm ; 

that is, ihe laieral area of a frustum of a cone of revolution is equal 
to the drcumference of a section equidistant from its bases multiplied by 
its slant hdghU 

PROPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

28. The volume of any cone is equal to one-third of the product of 
its base by its altitude. 

Let the volume of the cone be denoted by 
V, its base by B, and its altitude by H. 

Let the volume of an inscribed pyramid be 
lenoted by F', and its base by -B'; its alti- 
tude will also be H, and we shall have 
(VII 64), A. 

When the number of lateral faces of the 
pyramid is indefinitely increased, F' approaches indefinitely to V9 
and B' to B; therefore, at the limit, we have 




F=iBxH, 
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29. Corollary I, If the cone is a cone of revolution, let B be the 
ladius of the base, then B ^ 7:B', and we have 

r^jt^.B^s. 

30. CoroUary II. Let B and r be the radii of the bases of two 
Nmilar conea of revolution ; H and k their altitudes, V and v their 
volumes ; then, the generating triangles being similar, we have 

k V 
ftod hence 

V _ i7t.B'.ff _B* E_^_i^. 



that is, Hmilar coiies of revohUion are to each other aa Ihs cubes of their 
aUiiudes, or at the cubes of the radii of their bases. 



PROPOSITION VIII— THEOREM. 

31. A frustum of any cone is equivalent to the stim of three cones 
wliose common altitude is ilie altitude of the frustum, and whose basec 
are the lower base, the upper base, and a mean proportional between 
the bases of the frustum. 

Let V denote the volume of the frustum, 
B its lower base, b its upper base, and h ite 
altitude. 

Let V denote the volume of an inscribed 
frustum of a pyramid, B' its lower base, and b' 
its upper base; its altitude will also be h, and we shall havt> 
(VII. 69), 

V = ihiB' + b' + i/WF). 

When the number of lateral faces of the frustum of a pyramid )b 
indefinitely increased, V, B' and b', approach indefinitely to V, B 

and b, respectively ; therefore, at the limit, we have 

r^^h{B + b + i/M), 

irMcb is the aJgebraic expression of the theorem. 
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32. Corollary, If the frustum is that of a cone of revolution, and 
the radii of its bases are R and r, we shall have 

B = i:.R\ b = n.r\ VBb = 7:.Er, 

and consequently, 

V=^n.h{B* + r^ + Br). 




THE SPHERE. 

33. Definition. A spherical segment is a portion of a sphere in- 
cluded between two parallel planes. 

The sections of the sphere made by the parallel planes are the 
bases of the segment ; the distance of the planes is the altitude of the 
segment. 

Let the sphere be generated by the revolution of 
the semicircle EBF about the axis EF; and let Aa 
and Bb be two parallels, perpendicular to the axis. 
The solid generated by the figure ABha is a spheri- 
cal segment ; the circles generated by Aa and Bb are 
its bases ; and ab is its altitude. 

If two parallels Aa and TE are taken, one of 
which is a tangent at E, the solid generated by the 
figure EAa is a spherical segment having but one 
base, which is the section generated by Aa, The segment is still in- 
eluded between two parallel planes, one of which is the tangent 
plane at £, generated by the line ET, 

34. Definition, A zone is a portion of the surface of a sphere in- 
cluded between two parallel planes. 

The circumferences of the sections of the sphere made by the 
parallel planes are the bases of the zone ; the distance of the planes 
is its altitude. 

A zone is the curved surface of a spherical segment. 

In the revolution of the semicircle EBF about EF^ an arc AB 
generates a zone ; the points A and B generate the bases of the zone ; 
and the altitude of the zone is ab. 

Ad arc, EA, one extremity of which ia m \3a.^ tvx\«»^ ^^\\ftx^t<5& ^ 

24* 
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cone of one base, which is the circumference described by the ex- 
tremity A. 

35. Definition. When a semicircle revolves about its diameter, the 
Bolid generated by any sector of the semicircle is called a sphericai 
sector. 

Thus, when the semicircle EBF revolves about EF, the circular 
sector COD generates a spherical sector. 

The spherical sector is bounded by three curved surfaces ; namely, 
the two conical surfaces generated by the radii OCand 02>, and the 
zone generated by the arc CD. This zone is called the base of the 
spherical sector. 

PROPOSITION IX.— LEMMA. 

36. TJie area of the surface generated by a straight line revolving 
about an axis in its plane, is equal to the projection of the line on the 
axis multiplied by tJie circumference of the circle whose radius is the 
perpendicular erected at die middle of the line and terminated by the 
axis 

Let AB be the straight line revolving about 
the axis XY; ab its projection on the axis ; 01 

the perpendicular to it, at its middle point 7, -^a 

terminating in the axis ; then, ^^4 

area AB = ab X circ. 01. ^ ~-i— ^^^ 

For, draw IK perpendicular, and AH par- 
allel to the axis. The area generated by AB is 
that of a frustum of a cone ; hence (27), 

area AB = AB X circ IK. 

Now the triangles ABH and lOK, having their sides perpendicular 
each to each, are similar (III. 33), hence 

ARoTah:AB = IK: 01, 

or, since circumferences are proportional to their radii, 

ab : AB = drc. IK : circ. 01, 
wbeiice 
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therefore, 



ABy^drc IK= ab X cire. 01, 



area AB = oft X cire, OL 



If AB is taken parallel to the axis, the result is 
tlie same, and in fact has already been proved, since 
in this case the surface generated is that of a cylin- 
der whose radius is 01 and whose altitude is ah (9). 



A 
I 

B 



■—m^m)m»„„m.^ 5 



tt 





PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

37. The area of a zone is equal to the product of its oMUude by the 
eircumferenee of a great circle. 

Let the sphere be generated by the revolution of 
the semicircle J&5jP about the axis EF\ and let the 
arc AD generate the zone whose area is required. 

Let the arc AD be divided into any number of 
equal parts, AB, BC, CD. The chords AB, BC, 
CD, form a regular broken line, which differs from a 
portion of a regular polygon only in this, that the 
arc subtended by one of its sides, as AB, is not 
necessarily an aliquot part of the whole circumfer- 
ence. The sides being equidistant from the centre, a circle described 
with the perpendicular 01, let fall from the centre upon any side, 
would touch all the sides and be inscribed in the regular broken line. 
Drawing the perpendiculars Aa, Bb, Cc, Dd, we have by the preced- 
ing Lemma, 

area AB = 06 X citc. 01, 
area BC = be X drc. 01, 
area CD = cd X circ. Oly 

the sum of which is 




or 



area ABCD = (ab -]- be -]- cd) X circ. 01, 



area ABCD = ad X drc. OL 



This being true whatever the number of sides of the regular broken 
line, let that number be indefinitely vact^«fi«5L\ ^<esi ww. kECLG^ 



tO 
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generated by the broken line, approaches indefinitely to the area of 
the zone generated by the arc ADf and circ, 01 approaches indefi- 
nitely to circ. OE, or the circumference of a great circle ; hence, at 
the limit, we have 

area of zone AD = ad X cwc OE^ 

which establishes the theorem. 

38. Corollary I. Let S denote the surface of the zone whose alti- 
tude is Hf the radius of the sphere being R ; then, 

8 = 2nRK 

39. Corollary II. Zones on the same sphere, or on equal spheres, 
are to each other as their altitudes. 

A 

40. Corollary III. Let the arc AD generate a zone ^ 
of a single base ; its area is 2>/^~-- 

Ad X 2T:.OA=7:.Ad X AB = t:.AD^ (111.4.1); I 

that is, a zone of one base is equivalent to the circle \ 
whose radius is the chord of the generating arc of the \. 
zone. ^^ 

B 

* 
PROPOSITION XL— THEOREM. 

41. The area of the surface of a sphere is equal to the product of ite 
diameter by the circumference of a great circle. 

This follows directly from the preceding proposition, since the sur- 
face of the whole sphere may be regarded as a zone whose altitude is 
the diameter of the sphere. 

42. Corollary I. Let S denote the area of the surface of a sphere 
whose radius is E ; then 

8=27:R X 2i2 = 47ri2«; 

that is, the surface of a sphere is equivalent to four great circles, 

43. Corollary II. Let S and S' be the surfaces of two spheres 
whose radii are E and E ' ; then, 

S ^ 4::R' ^ (2Ey E' 

hence, the surfaces of two spheres are to each olhcr as \1\a %q(u«re* t\^ 
^eir diameters, or as the squares of their radii. 
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PKOPOSITION XIL— LEMMA. 

44. If a triangle revolves about an axis situated in its plane a7id 
passing through the vertex wWwui crossing its surface, tJie volume 
generated is equal to the area generated by the base jnultiplied by oncc 
third of the altitude. 

J jet ABC be the triangle revolving about an axis XY passing 
through the vertex A ; then, the volume generated is equal to the 
area generated by the base BC multiplied by one-third of the alti- 
tude AD. 

We shall distinguish three cases : 

1st. When one of the sides of the triangle, as AB, lies in the axis. 
(Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Fig. L rig. 2. 

c 





D 

Draw CE perpendicular to the axis. According as this perpen- 
dicular falls within the triangle (Fig. 1) or without it (Fig. 2), the 
volume generated is the sum or the difference of the cones generated 
by the right triangles ACE&nd BCE. The volumes of these cones 
are (29), 

vol.ACE=\n.CE^XAEy 

volBCE=\n.CE^ X BE; 

if we take their sum, we have in Fig. 1, AE -f BE = AB; if we 
take tlieir difference, we have in Fig. 2, AE — BE = AB ; there- 
fore, in either case, 

vol.ABG=ii^.CE^XAB = ^n.CBX CEXAB; 

or, since CE X AB and BCX AD are each double the area of the 
triangle, (IV. 13), 

vol. ABC= iTT.CEXBCX AD. 

But TT . CE X BC is the measure of the surface generated hy BC 
(24) ; therefore, 

vol. ABC = area BCX\ AB. 
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2d. When the triangle has only the 
vertex A in the axis, and the base BC 
when produced meets the axis in F 
(Fig. 3). 

.The volume generated is then the 
difference of the volumes generated by the triangles J. CF and ABF^ 
and, by the first case, these volumes are 

vol. ACF= area FC K i AD, 
vol, ABF = area FB X \aD, 

the difference of which is 

vol. ABC= (area FC— area FB) X ^AD = area BC X iAD. 

3d. When the triangle has only the vertex A in the axis, and the 
base BCia parallel to the axis (Figs. 4 and 5). 



Fig. 4. 



Fig. 6. 



O D 





The volume generated is the sum (Fig. 4), or the difference (Fig. 
6), of the volumes generated by the right triangles ABD and A CD. 

Draw JB-ffand C/iT perpendicular to the axis. The volume gener- 
ated by the triangle ABD is the difference of the volumes of the 
cylinder generated by the rectangle ADBH and the cone generated 
by the triangle ABH; therefore, 

vol. ABD = Tz.AD^X BD—\t:.AD* XBD^in.I^xBD 
'=27:.ADX BDX iAD, 

or, since 2?: . AD X BD is the lateral area of the cylinder gener- 
ated by the rectangle AHBD (9), 

vol. ABD = area BD X^AD; 
and in the same manner we have 



vol. ACD = dTta. CD X \ AD- 
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Taking the sum of these (Fig. 4), or their difference (Fig. 5), we 

have 

vol. ABC= area BC X \AD. 

llierefore, in all cases, the volume generated by the triangle is equal 
to the area generated by its base multiplied by one-third of its 
altitude. 



PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

45. The volume of a spherical sector is equal to the area of the zone 
tohich forms its base multiplied by one-third the radius of the sphere 

Let the sphere be generated by the revolution of 
the semicircle EBF ahoiit the axis EF; and let the 
circular sector AOD generate a spherical sector 
whose volume is required. 

Inscribe in the arc AD a regular broken line 
ABGDf as in Proposition X., forming with the 
radii OA and OD a regular polygonal sector 
OABCD. Decompose this polygonal sector into 
triangles A OB, BOO, COD, by drawing radii to 
its vertices. Taking the sides AB, BC, CD, as bases, the perpen- 
dicular 01 from the centre upon any side is the common altitude 
of these triangles. 

The volume generated by the polygonal sector is the sum of the 
volumes generated by the triangles, and the volume generated by 
any triangle is equal to the area generated by its base multiplied by 
one- third of its altitude 01 (44) ; therefore, 

vol. OABCD = area ABCD X — • 

3 

When the number of sides of the regular polygonal sector is in- 
definitely increased, vol. OABCD approaches indefinitely to the 
volume of the spherical sector OAD, area ABCD to the area of the 
Bone AD, and 01 to the radius OA of the sphere ; therefore, at the 
limit, we have 

vol. spherical sector OAD = wme A D Y, \0A.\ 

which establiahea the theorem. 
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PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

46. The volume of a sphere is equal to the area of its surface mtUh- 
plied by one-third of its radius. 

This follows directly from the preceding proposition ; for, if a cir- 
cular sector is increased until it becomes the semicircle which gener- 
ates the sphere, the spherical sector which it generates becomes the 
Bj)here itself, and its surface becomes the surface of the sphere. 

47. Corollary I. If V denotes the volume of a sphere whose radius 
is lit we have (42) 

Or, if D is the diameter of the sphere, whence Z)' = (2i?)' = 8-R*^ 

48. Corollary II. The volumes of two spheres are to each other as the 
cubes of their radii, or as the cubes of their diameters. 



PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

49. The solid generated by a circular segment revolving about a 
diameter exterior to it, is equivalent to one-sixth of the cylinder* whose 
radius is the chord of the segment and whose altitude is the projection 
of that chord on the axis. 

Let ANBIA be a circular segment revolving ^ — 

about the diameter EF, and ab the projection of ^V" 

the chord AB on the axis. The volume generated b/^"^Os^ 
is the difference of the volumes generated by the l^""'^^ 
circular sector A OB and the triangle A 0B„ Draw- \ 
ing 01 perpendicular to AB, we have (45), (44), \ 

(38) and (36), \^ 

vol. sph. sector A OB r= zone AB X ^ OA = | ?r . ^3* . aft, 
vol. triangle AOB = area AB X iOI z= ^ir . "Ol^ . ab, 

the difference of which gives 

vol. segment ANB = %«^,0T — 'Or'j X «»>. 
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But ^' — 07' = Zr = {IE'; hence 

vol segment ANB = ^w . AB* . ai, 

which establishes the theorem, since n . AB* . ah is the voliLne of the 
cylinder whose radius is AB and whose altitude is ah (13). 

PBOPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

50. The volume of a epherioal segment is equal to the half sum of iU 
bases multiplied by Us altitude plus the volume of a sphere of which 
thai altitude is the diameter, 

B 

Lot Aa and Bh be the radii of the bases of a y^^^^ 

spherical segment, and ah its altitude, so that the /T 

segment is generated by the revolution of the figure £_j 

ANBha about the axis EF. (* 

The segment is the sum of the solid generated by y 

the circular segment ANB and the frustum of a cone \ 

generated by the trapezoid ABba ; hence, denoting \*.*^ 
the volume of the spherical segment by F, we have 
(49) and (32), 

F= i^ . IB\ ab + in. (SP + I^' + J56 . Aa) . ab. 

Drawing AH parallel to EF, we have BJET = Bb — Aa, and 
hence 

BE* = Bb' + A^' — 2Bb.Aa, 
and 

IE' = IE' + BE' = ab' + BP + I^''-'2Bb. Aa. 
Sibstituting this value of AB', we have, after reduction, 

F= J(^.56' + rt.Aa).ab + ^tt.^', 

which establishes the theorem, since tt ^Bh' and n . Aa' represent the 

bases of the segment, and ^tt . aft' is the volume of the sphere whose 
diameter is ab (47). 

51. Corollary, Denoting the radii of the bases of the spheiical 
segment by Ji and r, and its altitude by li,\i^\i^'^^^^<5rt\sa.^^^^»s!M^^ 

25 r^ 
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If the po.nt A coincides with E^ the upper base becomes sero, and 
the solid generated becomes a segment of one base. Therefore, 
making r = in the above expression, the volume of a spherical 
segment of one base is 

PROPOSITION XVn.— THEOREM. 

52. The volume of a spherical pyramid is eqaal to the area of its bass 
muUiplied by one-third of the radius of the sphere. 

For, let V denote the volume of a spherical pyramid, and s the 
area of the spherical polygon which forms its base. Let V, 8 and 
12 denote the vol ime, surface and radius of the sphere ; theo 
(VIII. 104), 

- = -, whence v = sX -- 

V 

But -^ = ii2 (46) ; therefore, 
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EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 



EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY GEOMETRF. 



In order to make these exercises progressive as to difficulty, and to bring 
tibem fairly witliin the grasp of the student at the successive stages of his 
progress, many of them are accompanied by diagrams in which the ncccssaiy 
auxiliaiy lines are drawn, or by references to the articles in the Geometry 
on which the exercise immediately depends, or by both. Tliese aids are less 
and less A-eely given in the later exercises, and the student is finally left 
wholly to his own resonrce& 



GEOMETRY.— BOOK L 



THEOREMS. 



1. The sum of the three straight lines drawn from any point 
within a triangle to the three vertices, is less than the simi 
and greater than the half sum of the three sides of the tri- 
angle (L 33, 66). 



^ 2. The medial line to any side of a triangle is less than the 
half sum of the other two sides, and greater than the excess 
of that half sum above half the third side (L 66, 67, 112). 



\ 8.' The sum of the three medial lines of a triangle is less 

than the perimeter (sum of the three sides), and greater than 
the semi-perimeter of the triangle. 



4. If from two points, A and B, on the same 
ride of a straight line J/iV, straight lines, AP, BP^ 
are drawn to a point P in that line, making with it 
equal angles APM and BPN^ the sum of the lines 
iJPand BP\& less than the sum of any other two 
lines, AQ and BQ^ drawn fi-om A and B to any 
ether point Q in MN[l, 38 66). 





^L"^*^ 
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5. If fron? tvo points, A and B, on opposite eddes 
of a straight line MN, straight lines AP, BP^ are 
drawn to a point jPin that line, making with it equal 
angles AI^N and BPN^ the difference of the lines 
AP and BP is greater than the difference of any 
other two straight lines AQ and BQ^ drawn fix)m A 
and B to any other point Q in MN, 

6. The three straight lines joining the middle points of the sides of a tri- 
angle divide the triangle into four equal triangles (L 122). 

D 



' 7. Tlie straight line AE which hisects the angle ex- 
terior to the vertical angle of an isosceles triangle ABd 
is parallel to the base BC. 



8. In any right triangle, the straight line drawn &om 
the vertex of the right angle to the middle of the hy- 
potenuse is equal to one-half the hypotenuse (L 121, 
38, 46). B 





4 




9. If one of the acute angles of a right triangle is- double the other, the 
hypotenuse is double the shortest side (Ex. 8), (I. 69, 86, 90). 

10. If ^J5C is any right triangle, and if from 
the acute angle A^ AD is drawn cutting BC in E 
and a parallel to ^C in D so that ED = 2AB; 
then, the angle 2>^(7 Is one-third the angle BAC» 
(Ex. 8), (I. 69, 86, 49). 

11. If i?C is the base of an isosceles triangle ABC, and BD is drawn 
perpendicular to ACy the angle DBC is equal to one-half the angle u4. 
(I. 73). 

^ 12. If from a variable point in the base of an isosceles tri- 
angle parallels to the sides are drawn, a parallelogram is formed * 
whose perimeter is constant, 

13. If from a variable point P in the base of an isos- 
celes triangle ABC^ peri>endiculars, PM, PiV, tothe sides, 
are drawn, the sum of PM and PNi9 coastant, and equal 
to the perpendicular from C upon AB (L 104, 83). 



What modification of tluB statement is TeqaMe^^\i«a PSaMtosiSa. ^^i 
jToducod ? 
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14. If from any point within an equilateral triangle, per- 
pendiculars to the three sides are drawn, the sum of these 
lines is constant, and equal to the perpendicular from any 
vertex upon the opposite side (Ex. 13). 




"What modification of this statement is required when the point is taken 
without the triangle? 



15. If ABC is an equilateral triangle, and if BD and 
CD bisect the angles B and (7, the lines DE^ DF^ paral- 
lel to AB^ AC^ respectively, divide BC into three equal 
parts. 




16. The locus of aU the points which are equally distant from two inter- 
secting straight lines consists of two perpendicular lines (I. 126, 25). 
^ What is the locus of all the points which are equally distant from two 
parallel lines? 



/C 



17. Let the three medial lines of a triangle ABC 
meet in 0. Let one of them, AD^ be produced to C, 
making DQ^=^ DO^ and join CG, Then, the sides of 
the triangle OCG are, resiiectivoly, two-thirds of the 
medial lines of ABC (L 134). 

Also, if the three medial lines of the triangle OCG 
be drawn, they will be respectively equal \.o\AB^\BC 
and MCI 

J 8. In any triangle ABC^ if ^/) is drawn perpen- 
dicular to jBC, and AE bisecting the angle BAC^ the 
angle DAE is equal to one-half the difference of the 
angles BfoAC (I. 68). 



ID. If i^i7 bisects the angle ^ of a triangle ABC^, 
and Cj& bisects the exterior angle ACD^ the angle E 
is equal to one-half the angle A. 




Z^\ 



B D E 




20. If from the diagonal BD of a square ABCD^ BE is 
eat off equal to Bd and EF is drawn ^rpcudvcukr to BD^ 
tb&i, DB= EF= FC 
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21. If Eand Fare the middle points of the oppo- 
site sides, ADy BC, of a parallelogram ABCD, the 
straight lines BE^ DF, trisect the diagonal AC. 



22. The sum of the four lines drawn to the vertices of a quadrilateral from 
any point except the intersection of the diagonals, is greater than the sum 
of the diagonals. 

23. The straight lines joining the middle points of 
the adjacent sides of any quadrilateral, form a paral- 
lelogram whose perimeter is equal to the sum of the 
diagonals of the quadrilateral (I. 122). 




24. The intersection of the straight lines 
which join the middle points of opposite sides 
of any quadrilateral, is the middle point of the 
straight line which joins the middle points of 
the diagonals (I. 122, 108, 109). 






J 25. The four bisectors of the angles of a 
quadrilateral form a second quadrilateral, the 
opposite angles of which are supplementary. 



"• If the first quadrilateral is a parallelogram, the second is a rectan^^e. If 
the first is a rectangle, the second is a square. 

A Jg If 

\ 26. A parallelogram is a symmetrical figure with re- 
spect to its centre (intersection of the diagonals), (I. 140). 



27. K in a parallelogram ABCB, E and G are 
any two symmetrical points in the sides AD^ j5C, 
and -F and H any two symmetrical points in the 
sides AB^ DC, the figure EFGH is a parallelo- 
Sfi-am concentric with ABCD, 



28. If the diameters (I. 140) EG, FIT, joimng symmetrical 
points in the opposite sides of a square ABCD, are perpen- 
dicular to each other, the lines joining their extremities form 
M second square, EFGH, concentric with ABCD. 




E V 




B O 



EXERCISES. 



PROBLEM. 

29. A billiard-ball b plac«d at any pomt i'of & roctauguLir tabic J 
In wliat direction must it be struck to cause it to return to the 

eame point P, after impinging succc^iveli^ on tbe four sides of '^~ 

the table, the ball, before and after impinging on a nde, moving \ 

io lines which make equal angles with the side? , 

What is tJie length of the whole path described by the ball ? / 

Sbow that it is the shortest path that can be described by the V' 

bftll tonobing the four sides and returning to the same point. ^ 



GEOMETRY.— BOOK IL 
THEOREMS. 
30. The rarde is a ^mmetrical figure with respect to any diameter, oi 
irith respect to its centre. 



31. If P is at^r point within a circle whose centre is 0, 
uid APOB is tho diameter through P, then, AP is the 
least, and PB the greatest, distance from /* to the eir- 



32. Prove the correctneHs of the follow- 
ing method of drawing a tangent to a given 
drcumference 0, from a given point A 
without it. 

With radius A and centre A, describe 
tataicBOB'. With centre 0, and radius 
equal U> the diameter of the given drcle, 
describe arcs inteisecting the first in B and 
B'. Join OB, OB', intersecting the 
ejven drcumference in T, T'. Then AT, 
A T', are tangents. 



33. The bisectors of tho angles contained by 
ibe opposite sides (produced) of an inscribed 
quadrilateral intersect at right angles. 
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34. If fi-om the middle point A of an arc BC, any 
chords AD, AE nre drawn, intersecting the chord BG 
in F and 6?. FDEG is an inscriptible quadrilate- 
ral. (11. 99. J 




35. H A^B^C^ v&2i, triangle inscribed 
in another triangle ABC, the three cir- 
cumferences circumscribed about the tri- 
angles ^^^C^ BA'C, CA'B', intei- 
sect in a common point JP. 

Let P be the intersection of two of the 
circumferences, and prove that the tliird 
must pass through F (IL 99). 



36. The perpendiculars from the angles upon the oppofidte sides of a tri- 
angle are the bisectors of the angles of the triangle formed by joining the 
feet of the perpendiculars (IL 58, 99). 




37. K two circumferences are tangent internally, and the radius of the 
larger is the diameter of the smaller, then, any chord of the larger drawn 
from the point of contact is bisected by the circumference of the smaller. 
(IL 15). 



38. K A OB is any ^ven angle at the centre of 
a circle, and if BC can be drawn, meeting AO 
produced in (7, and the circumference in Z), so 
that CD shall be equal to the radius of the circle, 
then, the angle C will be equal to one-third the 
angle A OB. 




Note. There is no method known of dra^ng BC, under these conditions, 
and with the use of straight lines and circles only, A OB being a??.y given 
angle : so that the tinsection of an angle, in general, is a problem that cannot 
be solved by elementary geometry. 



39. If ABC is an equilateral triangle inscribed in 
a circles, and P any point in the ^hq BC, then PA=^ 
FB + FC. 
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40. If a triangle ABC is fonned by the 
intersection of three tangents to a circumfer- 
ence, two of which, AM and AN^ are fixed, 
while the third BC touches the circumference 
at a variable point P, prove that the perimeter 
of the triangle ABC is constant, and equal to 
AM -\- AN, or 2 AN. 

Also, prove that the angle BOC ib constant 




41. If ABC is a triangle inscribed in a circle, and 
from the middle point D of the arc -8(7 a perpen- 
dicular 2>-& is drawn to AB; then, (II. 57), (L 87), 

AE=iUB + AC), BE=i{AB—AO. 

If the perpendicular IXE^ is drawn from the 
middle point JX of the arc BAC, then 

AE' =i {AB—AC), BE' = i (AB + AC). 

Also join AB and draw the diameter DIX; then, 
the angle ADIX is equal to one-half the difference of the angles ACB and 
ABC. 




42. If two straight lines are drawn through the point of contact of two 
circles, the chords of the intercepted arcs are parallel. 



43. Two circles are tangent intemallj' at /' and a chord AB o^ the larger 
circle touches the smaller at C\ prove that PC bisects the angle APB 
(11. 62). 

E 



44. If through P, one of the points of in- 
tersection of two circumferences, any two 
secants, APB, CPB, are drawn, the straight 
lines, AC, DB, joining the extremities of the 
secants, make a constant angle E^ equal to 
the angle MPN formed by the tangents at P. 




45. If through one of the points of intersection of two circumferences, a 
diameter of each circle is drawn, the straiglit line which joins the extremities 
of these diameters passes through the other point of intersection, is pamllel 
to the line joining the centres, and is longer than any other line drawn 
through a point of intersection and toniiiruUed by the two circumferences. 



UOO EXEKCISEB. 

lf>. The feet, a, h, c, of the perpendicnlara let faL 
fmiii any point /* in a circumferenc* on the aides 
ofon inscribed triangle ABC, are in a straight line. 

Join ab, be, and prove that the angle ab C^^ the 
Miglc Abe (IL 99). 



47, If eqnUatera! triangles JBC?', 
BCA', CAB', are constructed on 
the ddea of any triangle ABC: 
1st The oui»imferences circumscrib- 
ed about the equilateral triangles in- 
ters^ect in the same point F; 2d. The 
straight lines AA', BB', CC, are 
equiil and intersect in F; 3d. The 
centres of tie three circumferences 
aiL- the vertices of an equilateral tri- 
angle OCO". 



48. The inscribed and the three escribed circles of a triangle ABC 
being drawn, aa in the figure on p. 86, let D, D", D", D'", be the four 
points of contact on the same side BG. Designate the sidt' BC, opposite 
to the angle A, by a, the side AC by b, and the side AB b; e\ and let 
• ^ i (a + 6 + c). Prove the following properties : 




BD" 


= CD"- 


' = », 


DD" =D"'D' 


BD"- 


•=CD" 


= »— a, 


DD"' =D'D" 


BD 


= CD' 


= %-h. 


DD' -6—0, 


BD' 


= CD 


= «-c, 


D"'D" = b + c. 



Also, let a circumference be circumscribed about the triangle ABC. IVove 
that tins circumference bisects each of the as lines 00', 00", 00"', 
O'O", 0"0"', 0'"0'; and that tlie points of bisection are the centres 
of circumferences that may bo circumscribed about the quadrilaterals 
BOCO', COAO", AOBO'", ABCO", BCO"0'", CAO'"0', ra- 
Bpectively. 

Finally, designating the radius of the circumscribed circle by ^; the radius 

of the inscribed circle by r ; the radii of the escribed circles by r', r", r"' ; 

the perpendiculars from the centre of the circumscribed circle to the threa 

rides by p', p", p'" ; prove the following relations ; 

T' + r"+ T'" = AR + r, 

p'+f"+p'"= ^ + r. 



£X£BCIS£d. 
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LOCI. 

49. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference which passes through 
two given points. 

50. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference which is tangent to two 
given straight lines. 

51. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference which is tangent to 
a given straight line at a given point of that hne, or to a given ciixiumfer^ 
ence at a given point of that circumference. 

52. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference passing through a given 
point and having a given radius. 

53. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference tangent to a given 
straight line and having a given radius. 

54. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference of given radius, tao- 
gent externally or internally to a given circumference. 



55. A straight line J/JV, of given length, is 
placed with its extremities on two given perpen- 
dicular lines, ABf CD; find the locus of its 
middle point F (Ex. 8). 




5G. A straight line of given length is inscribed in a given circle ; find the 
locus of its middle point 



57. A stiaight line is drawn through a given point 
A, intersecting a given circumference in B and C , 
find the locus of the middle point, P, of the inter- 
cepted chord BC. 

Note the special case in which the point ^4 is on 
the given circumference. 




58. From any point J. in a given circumference, a straight line AP of 
fixed length is drawn parallel to a given Kne MN] find the locus of the 
extremity P. 

59. Upon a given base BC\ a triangle ABC ih constructed having a given 

vertical angle A; find the locus of the intersection of the perpendiculars 

from the vertices of this triangle upon the opposite sides (11. 97). 
26 
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00. The aii;^'le A CB is any inscribed angle in a 
given sc.irnient of a circle; AC is produced to 1\ 
making CP e(|ual to GB: find the locus of P, 







61. From one extremity A of a fixed diameter 
AB^ any chord AG h drawn, and at (7 a tangent 
CD. From J5, a perpendicular BD to the tan- 
gent is drawn, meeting J^ (7 in P, Find the locus 
of i^. 




62. A triangle ABC is given, right angled at A, 
Any i)erpendicular, EF, to i^ (7, is drawn, cutting AB 
in Z>, and CA in F. Find the locus of P, the inter- 
section of BF and CD, 




63. Tlie base J5(7 of a triangle is given, and the me- 
dial line BE^ from B^ is of a given length. Find the 
locus of the vertex A. 

Draw A i)arallel to EB, Since B0= BC, is a 
fixed point ; and since A0=^2 BE, OA is a constant 
distance. 




64. An angle BAG is given in position, and 
points B and G are taken in its sides so that 
AB -\- AG shall be a given constant length. Find 
the locus of the centre of the circle circumscribed 
about the triangle ABC (Ex. 41). 

Also, if the points B and G are so taken that 
AB — ACissL given constant length, find the locus 
of the centre of the circle circumscribing ABC 
(Ex. 41). 

Also find the locus of the middle point of BG. 

65, The base BCof & triangle ABC'va given in position, and the vcrtic&i 
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angle A is of a given magnitude ; find the loci of the centres of the inscnbed 
and escribed circles. 

In the figure, p. 86, we have the angles BOC= 90"" -\- i A, BO'C = 
lS{)° — BOC=90° — iA,Ba'C=BO'''C=iA. 

The loci are circumferences whose centres lie in the circumference of the 
circle circumscribed about ABC, 

66. Find the locus of all the points the pum of the distances of each of 
which from two given straight lines is a given constant length (Ex. 13). 

Show that the locus consists of four straight lines forming a rectangle. 

67. Find the locus of all the points the difference of the distances of each 
of which from two given straight lines is a given constant length (Ex. 13). 

Show that the locus consists of parts of four straight lines whose intersec- 
tions form a rectangle. 

68. If in Ex. 66 by siim is understood algebraic svm, and distances falling 
on opposite sides of the same line have opposite algebraic signs, show tliat 
Ex. 66 includes Ex. 67, and the locus consists of the lohoJe of four indefinite 
lines whose intersections form a rectangle. 

PROBLEMS. 

The most useful general precept that can be given, to aid the student m 
his search for the solution of a problem, is the following. Suppose the 
problem solved, and construct a figure accordingly: study the properties of 
this figure, drawing auxiliary lines when necessarj^, and endeavor to discover 
the dependence of the problem upon previously solved problems. This is an 
analysis of the problem. The reverse process, or synthesis, then furnishes a 
construction of the problem. In the anal.vsis, the student's ingenuity will be 
exercised especially in drawing useful auxiliary lines ; in the synthesis, he will 
often find room for invention in combining in the most simple fonn the 
several steps suggested by the analysis. 

The analysis frequently leads to the solution of a problem by the intersec- 
tion of loci. Tlie solution may turn upon the determination of the position 
of a particular point By one condition of the problem it may appear that 
this required point is necessarily One of the points of a certain line ; this line 
is a locus of the point satisfying that condition. A second condition of the 
problem may fumish a second locus of the point ; and the point is then fully 
determined, being the intersection of the two loci. 

Some of the f )llowing problems are accompanied by an analysis to illus- 
Urate the process. 

69. A triangle ABO being given, to draw DE parallel 
lO the base BO ^ that DE-= DB + EC. 

Analysis, Suppose the problem solved, and that DE is 

he required parallel. Since VE= J)B -^ EC, we may 

livide it into two portions, DP and PE, respectively equal 

to DB and EC Join PB, PC Then we have the 

angle DBP= DPB = PBC\ therefore, the line PB bi- 

BCcts the angle ABC In the same manner it is shown that CP bisect* 
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the angle ACB. The point P, then, lies in each of the bisectors of the 
hase angles of the triangle, and is therefore the intersection of these bisectors, 
Ilcnce we derive the following construction. 

Const niction. Bisect the angles B and C by straight lines. Through the 
intersection F of the bisectors, draw the line DPE parallel to BC, This 
line satisfies the conditions. For we have, by the construction, the angle 
I)BP= PBC= BPD\ therefore, PD = DB\ and m the same manner, 
PE = EC] hence, DE=DB-\- EC 



We have, however, tacitly assumed that DE is 
to be drawn so as to cut the sides of the triangle 
ABC between the vertex and the base. Suppose 
it drawn cutting AB and AC produced. Then the 
same analysis shows that the point P is found by 
bisecting the exterior angles CBD^ BCE, Thus 
the problem has two solutions, if the position of 
DE is not limited to one side of the base BC. 
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70. To determine a point whose 
distances from two given inter- 
secting straight lines, AB^ A^B^^ 
are given. 

Analysis. The locus of all the 
points which are at a given dis- 
tance from AB consists of two 
parallels to AB, CE and DF, 

each at the given distance from AB. The locus of all the points at a ^vcn 
distance from A^B^ consists of two parallels, C^E^ and iyF\ each at the 
given distance from A^ B\ The required point must be in both loci, and 
therefore in their intersection. There are in this case four intersections of 
the loci, and the problem has four solutions. 

Construction. At any point of AB, as A, erect a perpendicular CD, and 
make AC=^ AD=^ the given distance from AB\ through C and D draw 
parallels to AB. In the same manner, draw parallels to A^B^ at the given 
distance A^C^ = A^D^, The intersection of the four parallels determines 
the four points P^, P^, P^, P^, each of which satisfies the conditions. 

js c 



71. Given two perpendiculars, AB and CD,- inter- 
secting in 0. To construct a square, one of whose 
angles shall coincide with one of the right angles at 0, 
and the vertex of the opposite angle of the square 
shall lie on a given straight line EF, (Two solutions. ) 
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^2. In a given rhombns, ABCJD, to inscribe 
square EFGK (Ex. 71.) 




73. In a ^ven straight line, to find a point equally distant from two given 
points without the line. 

74. To construct a square, given its diagonal. 

75. In a given square, to inscribe a square of given magnitude. 

76. From two given points on the same side of a given straight line, tc 
draw two straight lines meeting in the given straight line and making equal 
angles with it. (Ex. 4. ) 

77. Through a given point P within a given angle, to draw a straight line, 
terminated by the aides of the angle, which shall be bisected at F, 

78. Given two straight Knes which cannot be produced to their intersec- 
tion, to draw a third which would pass through their intersection and bisect 
their contained angle. 

79. Through a given point, to draw a straight line making equal angles 
with two given straight lines. 

80. Given the middle point of a chord in a given circle, to draw the 
chord. 

81. To draw a tangent to a given circle which shall be parallel to a given 
straight line. 

82. In the prolongation of any given chord AB of a circle, to find a point 
P, such that the tangent FT^ di'awn from it to the circle, shall be of a given 
lengtL 

83. To draw a tangent to a given circle, such that its segment intercepted 
between the point of contact and a given straight line shall have a given 
length. 

In general, there are four solutions. Show when there will be but three 
solutions, and when but two ; also, when no solution is possible. 

84. Through a given point within or without a given circle, to draw a 
straight line, intersecting the circumference, so that the intercepted chord 
shall have a given length. (Two solutions. ) 

85. Describe a circle through two given points which He outside a given 
line, the centre of the circle to be in that line. Show when no ssolution is 
possible. 

86. In a given circle, inscribe a chord of a given length which producfMl 
fehall be tangent to another given circle. 

87. Construct an angle of 60°, one of 120°, one of 30°, one of 150°, one 
of 45° and one of 135°. 

88. To find a point within a given triangle, such that the three straight 
lines drawn from it to the vertices of the triangle shall make three equal 
angles with each other. 

When will the problem be impossible ? 

89. Construct a parallelogram, given, lat, two ^^'wi&wX. ^\^v.'?!»'wA^^^^^^6i- 
26* TJ 
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nal ; 2d, one side and the diagonals ; 3d, tlie diagonals and the angle they 
contain. 

90. Construct a triangle, given the base, the angle opposite to the base, 
and the altitude. 

Analysis, Suppose BAG to be the required tri- 
angle. The side BC being fixed in position and 
magnitude, the vertex J[ is to be determined. One 
locus of -4 is an arc of a segment, described upon 
AB, containing the given angle. Another locus of 
-4 is a straight line MN drawn parallel to jBC, at a distance from it equal 
to the given altitude. Hence the position of A will be found by the inter- 
section of these two loci, both of which are readily constructed. 

Limitation, K the given altitude were greater than the perpendicular 
distance from the middle of BC to the arc BACy the arc would not inter- 
sect the line MN, and there would be no solution possible. 

The limits of the data, within which the solution of any problem is pos- 
sible, should always be determined. 

91. Construct a triangle, given the base, the medial line to the base, and 
the angle opposite to the base. 

92. Construct a triangle, given the base, an angle at the base, and the sum 
or difference of the other two sides. 

Anali/sis. On the sides of the given angle, B, take 
BC = given base, and BD = given sum or difference 
of the sides. Join CD. The problem is reduced to 
drawing, from (7, a line CA, which shall cut BD, or 
BD produced, in a point A, so that CA shall be equal 
to AD, which is obviously effected by making the angle DCA = ihe angle 
ADC 

If, when the difference of AB and AC i9 given, ^C is to be the greater 
side, BD = AC — J.5istobe taken in AB produced through B. 

93. Construct a triangle, given the base, the angle opposite to the base, 
and the sum or difference of the other two sides. 

Analysis. Suppose ABC is the required triangle. 
First, when the sum of AB and AC is given, produce 
BA to A making BD = AB-{-AC Join CD. The 
angle D is one-half of BAC, and is therefore known. 
Hence the following construction. Make an angle / 

BDC equal to one-half the given angle. Take 
DB = given sum of sides. From B as centre, and with radius equal to the 
given base, describe an arc cutting DC m C Draw CA, making the 
angle DCA = the angle BDC 

Secondly, when the difference of ^Z? and AC is given; take BD^ ■= 
AB — AC, and join CD\ The angle AD'C is one-half the supplement 
of BA C, and hence the construction can readily be found. 

Tliis problem can also be solved % an appVveaXAOw o? ¥ii, 4\, 
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94. Construct a triangle, given the base, the sum or difference of the other 
two sides, and the difference of the angles at the base. 

Analysis, In the preceding figure, the angle BCiy = } (ACB — ABC)^ 
and BCD = 90° + BGJy ; and hence a construction canjeadily be found. 

95. Construct a triangle, given, 1st, two angles and the sum of two sides ; 
2d, two angles and the perimeter. 

96. Construct a triangle, given, 

1st Two sides and one medial line 
2d. One side and two medial lines ; 
3d. The three medial lines. 

See Exercise 17. 

97. Construct a triangle, given an angle, the bisector of that angle, and 
the perpendicular from that angle to the opposite side. 

98. Construct a triangle, given the middle points of its sides. 

99. Construct a triangle, given the feet of the perpendiculars from the 
angles on the opposite sides. (Ex. 36. ) 

100. Construct a triangle, given the perimeter, one angle, and one 
altitude. 

101. Construct a triangle, given an angle, together with the medial line 
and the perpendicular from that angle to the opposite side. 

102. Construct a triangle, given the base, the sum or the difference of tho 
otlier two sides, and the radius of the inscribed circle. (Ex. 48. ) 

103. Construct a triangle, given the centres of the three escribed circles. 

104. Construct a triangle having its vertices on two given concentric cir- 
cumferences, its angles being given. 

105. Divide a given arc into two parts such that the sum of their chords 
shall be a given length. (Ex. 41.) 

106. Construct a square, given the sum or the difference of its diagonal 
and side. (Ex. 20. ) 

107. With a given radius, describe a circumference, 1st, tangent to two 
given straight lines ; 2d, tangent to a given straight line and to a given cir- 
cumference ; 3d, tangent to two given circumferences ; 4th, passing through, 
a given point and tangent to a given straight line ; 5th, passing through a 
given point and tangent to a given circumference ; 6th, having its centre on a 
given straight line, or a given circumference, and tangent to a given straight 
line, or to a given circumference. (Exs. 52, 53, 54. ) 

108. Describe a circumference, 1st, tangent to two given straight lines, and 
touching one of them at a given point (Exs. 50, 51 ) ; 2d, tangent to a given 
circumference at a given point and tangent to a given straight Hne ; 3d, tan- 
gent to a given straight lino at a given point and tangent to a given cir- 
cumference (Ex. 51 ) ; 4th, passing through a given point and tangent to a 
given straight line at a given point ; 5th, passing through a given point and 
tangent to a given circumference at a given point. 

109. Draw a straight line equally distant from three given points. 
When will there be but three solutions, and when an indefinite number of 

Bolution/j ? 
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110. Describe a circumference equally distant from four given points; the 
distance from a point to the circumference being measured on a radius, or 
radius produced. 

In general there are four solutions. If three of the given points are in a 
straight line, one of the four circumferences becomes a straight line. 




111. An angle A is given in position, and a point 
P in its plane. It is required to draw a straight line 
through P, intersecting the sides of the angle and 
forming a triangle ABC of a given perimeter. 
(Ex. 40.) 



112. With a given point as a centre, describe a circle which shall be 
divided by a given straight line into segments containing given angles. 

113. Through a given point without a ^ven drde, draw a secant, so that 
the portion of it without the circle shall be equal to the portion within. 
(Ex. 96.) 



114. Inscribe a straight line MN^ of given 
length, between two given straight lines AB^ 
CD^ and parallel to a given straight line EF, 




115. Inscribe a straight line of given length between two given circumfer 
ences, and parallel to a given straight line. 

116. Through P, one of the points of intersection of two circumterences 
draw a straight line, terminated by the circumferences, which shall be hi 
sected in P, 

117. Through one of the points of intersection of two circumferencets, 
draw a straight line, terminated by the circumferences, which sliall have 8 
given length. 

118. Given two parallels AB^ CD^ and two other parallels A^B^^ C'Jy^ 
inclined to the first ; through a given point P, in their plane, draw a straight 
line such that the portion of it intercepted between the parallels AB^ CD^ 
shall be equal to the portion of it intercepted between the parallels A^B^y 
G'D\ (Ex. 77.) 

• 

119. From two given points, A, B, on the same side of a given straight 
line MN^ draw straight lines, meeting in a point P of MN, so that the angle 
APM ^sH^ be equal to double the angle BPN, 

Analj/sis. The solution of Exercise 76, sugges»la \kft ^o^lVAa «jivanta^e of 
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employing the f^ymmetrical point of one of the ^ven points. Let B^ be 

the symmetrical point of B with respect 

to MN{1, 135). Join ^^Pand produce 

it toward E, Then, since APM=^ 

2 BPN= 2 B'PN = 2 MPE, B'PE bi- 

sects the angle APM. Therefore, the 

problem is reduced to finding a point 

P in MN such that B'PE shall bisect the angle APM, With B' as centre 

describe an arc through -4, cutting MN in C. The perpendicular B^E upon 

AC^ evidently intersects MN in the required point 

120. With the vertices of a given triangle as centres, describe three cir- 
cumferences each of which shall be tangent to the other two. (Four solu- 
tions.) (Ex. 48.) 

121. Construct a quadrilateral, given its four sides and the straight line 
joining the middle points of two opposite sides. (Ex. 24. ) 

122. Construct a pentagon, given the middle points of its sides. 

The middle points of all the diagonals can be determined by the principle 
of Ex. 23. 

123. Find a point in a given straight line, such that tangents drawn from 
it to two given circumferences shall make equal angles with the line. (Four 
solutions:) Compare Ex, 76. 

124. K a figure is moved in a plane, it may be brought from one position 
to any other, by revolving it about a certain fixed point (that is, by causing 
each point of the figure to move in the circimiference of a circle whose centre 
is the fixed point). Find that point, for two given positions of the figure. 



GEOMETRY.— BOOK IIL 

THEOREMS. 

125. If three parallels AA^^ BB^^ CC\ intercept on two 
straight lines JLC, A^C\ the segments AB and BG^ or 
A^B^ and B^C\ in a given ratio m : n, that is, if 

AB : J?C= A'B' : B'C = m:n\ 

tJien, (w + n). BB' = n.AA' + m. CC\ 

(m. 25, 10.) 



126. In any triangle ABC^ if from the vertex JL, 
AE is drawn to the circumference of the circumscribed 
circle, and AJ) to the base BG^ making the angles 
CAE and BAlD equal to each other, then (DX 25), 

ABXAG=ADXAE. 
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127. From the preceding theorem, deduce as a corol- 
lary the following: In any triangle ABC,\f from the 
vertex A, AE is drawn bisecting the angle -4, meeting 
the circumference of the circumscribed circle in E and 
tJie base BO in D, then 

ABXAG = AI)XAE. 

Also deduce (III. 65). 

128. If ABCD is a given parallelogram, and AN a variable straight line 
drawn through A cutting BC m M and CD in N\ then, the product 
2^i/:i>iV is constant (III. 25.) 

129. If ABCD is any parallelogram, and from any point P in the diago- 
nal -4 C (or m AC produced) PM is drawn cutting BA in Jf, BC m. N^ 
AD in M' and DC in N'; then, PM,PN= PM',PN\ (III 25.) 

130. If a square DEFO is inscribed in a right triangle ABC, so that a 
side DE coincides with the hypotenuse BC (the vertices F and G being in 
the sides A C and AB) ; then, the side DE is a mean proportional between 
the segments BD and EC of the hjrpotenuse. (UL 25.) 

131. K a straight line AB is divided at C and D so that AB.AD=^^ 

AC^, and if fix)m A any straight line AE is drawn equal to AC] then, EG 
bisects the angle DEB. (III. 10, 32, 23.) 

132. If a, 6, c, denote the three perpendiculars from the three vertices of 
a triangle upon any straight line MN in its plane, and p the perpendicular 
from the intersection of the three medial lines of the triangle upon the same 
straight line MN\ then, (Ex. 125,) 

a + b + c 
p = — ■ ! — . 

^ 3 

133. If ABC and A^BC are two triangles having a common base BG 
and their vertices in a line AA^ parallel to the base, and if any parallel to 
the base cuts the sides AB and AC in D and E, and the sides A^B and 
A'CinD" and E' ; then DE = D'E'. 

134. If two sides of a triangle are divided proportionally, the straight 
lines drawn from corresponding points of section to the opposite angles inter- 
sect on the Hue joining the vertex of the third angle and the middle of the 
third side. 

135. The difference of the squares of two sides of any triangle is equal to 
the difference of the squares of the projections of the§e sides on the third 
side. (m. 48.) 

136. Kfrom any point in the plane of a polygon, perpendiculars are drawn 
to all the sides, the two sums of the squares of the alternate segments of the 
sides are equal. (Ex. 135.) 

137. If is the centre of the circle circumscribed about a triangle ABG^ 
and P is the intersection of the perpendiculars from the angles upon the 
opposite sides ; the perpendicular from upon the side BG ia equal to one- 

b&lf the distance AP (I. 132), (TIL 25, 30.) 
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138. In any triangle, the centre of the (drcumscribed circle, the intcrseo> 
tion of the medial lines, and the intersection of the perpendiculars from the 
angles upon the opposite sides, are in the same straight line ; and the dis- 

toce of the first point fix)m the second is one-half the distance of the second 
t>m the third. 

139. If e? denotes the distance of a point P from the centre of a circle, 
-^ r the radius ; and if any straight line drawn through F cuts the dr- 
oimfurence in the points A and B\ then, the product FA.PB is equal to 
•* — d^ ]£ F\a within the circle, and to d^ — r* if jPis without the circle. 

140. In any quadrilateral, the* sum of the squares of the diagonals is equal 
xo twice the sum of the squares of the straight lines joining the middle points 
of the opposite sides. (III. 64) and (Ex. 23. ) 

141. In any quadrilateral ABCD inscribed in a cir- 
cle, the product of the diagonals is equal to the sum 
of the products of the opposite sides ; that is, d^ 

AC.DB^AD.BC + AB.na 

(Make the angle DAE = BAC, and prove that 
AD.BC=AaDE, and AB.DC^AC.BK) 

142. In an inscribed quadrilateral ABCD, ]£ F la the intersection of tho 
diagonals AC and BD ; then 

ARAB__AF fryr ., . 

CBCn^FC' ^^•^"' 

143. In an inscribed quadrilateral ABCD, 

ADAB±_GKCD ^ AC 
BABC+ DA.DC BD' 

144. In an inscribed quadrilateral, the product of the perpendiculars let 
fall fix)m any point of the circumference upon two opposite sides is equal to 
the product of the perpendiculars let fall from the same point upon the other 
two sides. (IIL 65.) 

145. If from a point P in a circumference, 
any chords FA, FB, FC, are drawn, and any 
straight line MN parallel to the tangent at F, 
cutting the chords (or chords produced) in a, 
A, c; then, the products FA, Fa, FB,Fh^ 
FCFc, are equal. 

146. If two tangents are drawn to a circle at the extremitiesof a diameter, 
the portion of any third tangent intercepted between them is divided at its 
point of contact into segments whose product is equal to the square of the 
radius. 

147. If on a diameter of a circle two points are taken equally distant from 
the centre, the sum of the squares of tlie distances of any point cf the dr* 
cnmferenoe from these two points is constant 
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148. If a point P on the circumference of a circle is taken as the centre 
of a second circle, and any tangent is drawn to the second circle cutting the 
first in M and N\ then, the product PM,PN is constant. 

149. The ixirpendicular from any point of a circimiference upon a chord is 
a mean proportional between the perpendiculars from the same point upon 
the tangents drawn at the extremities of the chord. 

150. If ^ 2^ is the chord of a quadrant of a circle whose centre is 0, and 
any chord MN parallel to AB cuts the radii OA^ OB in P and Q ; then 

MP^ + PN^ = JB\ (in. 48) and (Ex. 139.) 

151. If A BCD is any parallelogram, and any circumference is described 
passing through A and cutting AB^ AC^ AD, in the points F, G, H, re- 
Bpcctively; then 

AF.AB + AH. AD ^AG.AC. 

152. In any isosceles triangle, the square of one of the equal sides is et\visl 
to the square of !iny straight line drawn from the vertex to the base plus the 
product of the segments of the base. 

153. If J. and B are the centres of two circles which touch at C, and Pis 
a point at which the angles APC and BPG are equal, and if from P lan- 
jccnts PD and PE are drawn to the two circles ; then, 

PD, PE=PG\ (in. 21 and 66: ) 

154. If two circles touch each other, secants drawn through their point of 
contact and terminating in the two circumferences are divided proportionally 
at the point of contact. 

155. If two circles are tangent externally, the portions of their common 
tangent included between the points of contact is a mean proportional be- 
tween the diameters of the circles. 

1 56. Two circles are tangent internally at -4, and from any point P in the 
circumference of the exterior circle a tangent PM is drawn to the interior 
circle ; prove that the ratio PA : PM is constant 

157. If two circles intersect in the points A and J?, and through A any 
secant CAD is drawn terminated by the circumferences at C and />, 
the straight lines BG and BD are to each other as the diameters of the 
circles. 

158. If a fixed circumference is cut by any circumference which passes 
tlux)ugh two fixed points, the common chord passes through a fixed poinL 

159. Two chords AB and GD, perpendicular to each other, intersect in a 
point P either within or without the circle, and the line OP is drawn from 
the centre 0. Prove that if Z) is the diameter of the circle, 



wcf XB^ + CD* -V 40P* =^B\ 
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1 60. If any number of circumferences pass through the same two points, 
and if through one of these points any two straight lines are drawn, the cor- 
responiing segments of these lines intercepted between the cii*cumierences 
are proportionaL 

161. K a triangle ABC is inscribed in a circle, and from the vertex A^ 
AD and AE are drawn parallel to the tangents at B and C rcsi)ectively and 
eatting the base BG in D and E\ then 

BD.DE=-AI)^ = AE\ 
BD:DE='AB^ :AiO\ 

162. Let AB be a given straight line. At A erect 
the perpendicular AD = AB ; in BA produced take 
AO=^i AB ; with centre and radius OD describe 
a circumference, cutting AB and AB produced in C 
and C^ ; prove that AB is divided in extreme and 
mean ratio, internally at (7, and externally at (7^. 

163. If a rhombus ABCD is circumscribed about a circle, any tangent 
MN determines on two adjacent sides AB^ AD, two segments BM, DN^ 
whose product is constant 

164. If in a semicircle whose diameter is AB, any two chords AC and 
BD are drawn intersecting in P, then 

AB^ = ACAP+ BD.BR 

165. If is the intersection of the three medial lines of a triangle A I) C*, 
prove the relations 

AB^+AC^ + BG^ = 3(53^ + 05' + Z7^'), 
5C" + S'Sl" = TC^ + 3 OB^ = Z5' -{-ZVC^ 

166. If is the intersection of the three medial lines of a triangle ABC, 
and P any point in the plane of the triangle ; then, 

TA^ +TB^+PC^ = '0A' + OB"' + 00' + 3 PO'. 

J 67. If i?, r, r^, r^^, '/^^ are respectively the radii of the circumscribed, 
the inscribed, and the three escribed circles in any tiiangle, and if J, d\ iV\ 
d''\ are respectively the distances from the centre of the circumsciibcd 
circle to the centres of the inscribed and escribed circles, prove the relations 

R^^ c ^'+d^^ + d^^*-\-d'^r^ 

27 
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168. From a fixed point 0, a straiglit line OA is drawn 
t3 any point in a given straight line MN^ and divided at 
P in a given ratio m : n (i e., so that 0P\ PA = m:n)\ 
find the locus of P, 




169. From a fixed point 0, a straight line OA 
is drawn to any point in a given circumference, 
and divided at P in a given ratio ; find the locus 
of P. 



170. Und the locus of a point whose distances from two given straight 
lines are in a given ratio. (The locus consists of two straight lines.) 

171. Und the locus of the points which divide the various chords of a 
given circle into segments (external or internal) whose product is equal to a 
given constant, h^, (III. 56, 59.) 

172. Find the locus of a point the sum of whose distances from two given 
straight lines is equal to a given constant h, 

173. Find the locus of a point the difference of whose distances from two 
given straight lines is equal to a given constant Zc. 

1 74. Find the locus of a point such that the sum of the squares of its dis- 
tances from two given points is equal to a given constant, A*. (TTT. 62.) 

] 75. Find the locus of a point such that the difference of the squares of 
its distances from two given points is equal to a given constant 7c'. (ITT. 62. ) 

176. If -4, ^ and C are three given points in the same straight line, find 
the locus of a point P at which the angles APB and BPC are equal 
(Ex. 131.) 

177. Through A^ one of the points of intersection of two given cirdcs, 
any set ant is drawn cutting the two circumferences in the points B and C ; 
find the locus of the middle point of BG* 

178. Through J., one of the points of intersection of two given cirdcs, 
any secant is drawn cutting the two circumferences in the points B and C, 
and on thvs secant AP is laid off equal to the sum of AB and AC\ find the 
locus of P. 

1 79. From a given point 0, any straight line OA is drawn to a given 
straight line JIfJV, and divided at P (internally or externally) so that the 
product OA, OP'iB equal to a given constant ; find the locus of P, (Ex. 145. ) 

180. From a given point m lYie citcvim^QiTetwifc q^ ^ ^^exu dido, any 
chord i^A is drawn and divided at F ^\^t^^^'8^^^7 «t exx«^cv\ia.l^ ^ ^^is^ 
product OA. OP is equal to a given constant-, ^ii^\Xift\Qcx\a^V V. 
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181. From a given point 0, any straight line OA 8 
d. awn to a given straight line MN, and OP is drawn 
nuJdng a given angle with OA, and such that OF is to 
OA in a given ratio ; find the locus of F, 

With the same construction, if OF is so taken that the 
Iiroduct OF. OA is equal to a given constant ; find the 
loeosof jP. 




N 




182. From a given point 0, any straight line 
OA is drawn to a given circumference, and OF 
is drawn making a given angle with OA, and 
CRich that OP is to OA in a given ratio; find 
the locus of F. 

With the same construction, if OP is so taken 
that the product OF. OA is equal to a given constant ; find the Icxnis of F. 

183. One vertex of a triangle whose angles are given is fixed, while the 
second vertex moves on the circumference of a given circle ; what is the 
locus of the third vertex? 

184. Given a circle and a point A ; find the locus of the point P such 
that the distance FA is equal to the tangent finom P to the circle 0. 

185. Find the locus of a point from which two given circles are seen under 
equal angles. 

Note, The angle imder which a circle is seen from a point is the angle 
contained hy the two tangents from that point. 

186. Find the locus of a point, such that the sum of the squares of its dis- 
tances from the vertices of a given triangle is equal to the square of a given 
line. (Ex. 166.) 

187. From any point A within a given circle, two straight lines AM and 
ANsre drawn perpendicular to each other, intersecting the circumference in 
M and iV; find the locus of the middle point of the chord MNl 

PEOBLEMS. 

188. To divide a given straight line into three segments, A, Bvcnd O, such 
that A and B shall be in the ratio of two ^ven straight lines M and JVj and 
B and C shall be in the ratio of two other given straight lines Pand Q, 

189. Through a given point, to draw a straight line so that the portion of 
it intercepted between two given straight lines shall be divided at the point. 
in a given ratio. 

190. Through a given point, to drgcw a straight line so that the distances 
from two other given points to this lino shall be in a given ratio. (Two solu- 
tions.) / 

191. Through a given point P,^ to draw a straight line cutting two given 
parallels in M and N, so that th(?, distances AM Wid BN ^^ 1\^<^ ^^vii^^t 
intersecdoD £rom two giver. )ointa i^. aiii B on ^SaftSfe '^^aa^'^ ^&iS5^\fe ^^ 

given ratio, \ 

i 

> 

- I 
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192. To d termine a point whose distances from tliree given i oints shall be 
proportional to three given straight lines. (III. 79.) 

193. To determine a point whose distances from three given indefinite 
straight lines shall be proportional to thi-ee given straight lines. (Ex. 170.) 

194. Given two straight lines which cannot be produced to their intersec- 
tion, to di-aw a straight line through a given point which would, if sufficiently 
produced, pass through the unknown point of intersection of the given Imea. 
(in. 35.) 

195. In a given triangle ABC to draw a parallel EF to the base BO, 
intersecting the sides AB and AC m E and F respectively, so that 
BE + GF= BC\ OT so that BE— CF= BC (ILL 19, 21.) 



196. In a given triangle ABC, to inscribe a square 
DEFG. (Exs. 71andl33.) 



B E F C 




197. In a given triangle ABC^ to inscribe a paral- 
lelogram DEFG^ such that the adjacent sides DE 
and DG shall be in a given ratio and contain a given 
angle. (Remark, that the solution of this problem 
includes that of the preceding.) 

198. Construct a triangle, given its base, the ratio of the other two sides, 
and one angle. (IIL 79. ) 

199. To determine a point in a given arc of a circle, such that the chords 
drawn from it to the extremities of the arc shall have a given ratio. 

200. To find a point P in the prolongation of a given chord CD of a 
given circle, such that the sum of the two tangents PA and PB, drawn fix)m 
it to the circle, sliall be equal to the entire secant PC 

201. To divide a given straight line into two segments, such that the sum 
of their squares shall be equal to the square of a given straight ine. 

202. Given an obtuse-angled triangle ; it is required to draw a straight line 
from the vertex of the obtuse angle to the opposite side, the square of w'nich 
shall be equal to the product of the segments into which it divides that 
side. 

203. Through a given point P to draw a straight line intersecting a given 
circumference in two points A and A so that PA shall be to PB in a given 
ratio. 



204. Given two circumferences intersecting 
in J.; todrawthrough J.asecant,^J.(7, such 
that AB s udl be to AC in a given ratio. 




EXEBOISES. 




205. Given two dnnunferenceaiiiterseclaiig in j1; 
to draw through A. a secant ABC, such that the 
product AB.AC shall be equal to the square of a 
^ven line. 

Comtruetion. Produce the common chord AD, 
and take E bo that AB.AE = the square of the 
given line (III. 71 ). Make the angle AEC equal 
to the angle inscribed in the segment ABD, and 
let EG cut the circumference in C and C Join 
^Cand AC. Either of these lines satisfies the 
mnditions of the problem. 

206. To describe a circumference pas^tig 
llirough two given points A and B, and tan- 
Kent to a given circumference 0. 

Analysis. Suppose A TB is the required cir- 
cnmference tangent to the given circumference 
at r, and ACDB any circumference passing 
through A and B and cutting the given cir- 
cumference in Ca.'D.A D, The common chords 
AB and CD, and the common tangent at T, 
aH pass through a common point P [Ex. 158) ; 
from which a ample construction may be inferred. There are two bo 
given by the two tangents that can be drawn from P. 

207. To describe a circumference passing through two given poi 
tangent to a given straight line. {Two solutions.) 

208. To describe a circumference pasang through a pven point a 
gent to two given straight lines. 

209. To describe a circumference 
passing throngh a given point P, and 
tangent to a given straight line MN 
and to a given circumference 0- 

Analysis. Suppose EPD is one of 
the circumferences which satisfy the 
conditions, passing through P, touch- 
ing MN at E and the circumference 
at D. Through the centre 0, draw 
COBA perpendicular to MN; join 
CP meeting the circumference EPD 

in §; also join CS It can be proved _ ^ „. _ 

that CE passes through D, and that 

CP. CQ = CE. CD = CA. CB ; 

the point Q is therefore determined, and the problem is reduced to that of 
Ex. 206 or 207. The point Q may be taken either in PC or in PC pro- 
duced throngh C, and thus "\ere will be obtained, m^V^MWi'ia.'iMWffl- 
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210. To describe a circumfer- 
ence passing through a given 
point A and tangent to two given 
circumferences, and (X, 

Analysis If ACDB is one of 
the circumferences satisfjing the 
conditions, we can show that the 
line CD, joining the points of con- 
tact with the given circles, passes 
through P, the intersection of the 
line of centres, 0% with a com- 
mon tangent TT^^ and that 
PCPD = PT.PT\ Hence, joining PA, we have P±PB = PT,PT\ 
and PB is known ; or ^ is a known point on the required circumference. 
The problem is thus reduced to Ex. 206. By employing also the iutemal 
common tangent, we find, in all, four solutions. 

211. To describe a circle tangent to two given straight lines and to a given 
circle. 

This is reducible to Ex. 208. If both the given straight lines intersect the 
given circle, there may be eight solutions. 

212. To describe a circle tangent to two ^ven circles, and to a given 
straight line. 

This is reducible to Ex. 209. There may be eight solutions. 

21 3. To describe a circle tangent to three given circles. 
This is reducible to Ex. 210. There may be eight solutions. 

*214. To describe a circumference which shall bisect three given circum- 
ferences. 

*215. To construct a triangle, given its base in position and magnitude, 
and the sum (or the difference) of the other two sides, the locus of the vertex 
opposite the base being a given straight line. 

*216. To construct a triangle, given the product of two sides, the medial 
line to the third side, and the difference of the angles adjacent to the third 
side. 

*217. To construct a triangle, similar to a given triangle, and having its 
three vertices on the circumferences of three given concentric circles. 

The same problem, substituting three parallel straight lines for the three 
ciixjumferences. 

*218. In a given circle, to inscribe a triangle, such that 

1st. Its base shall be parallel to a given straight line, and its other two 

Bides shall pass through two given points in that line ; or, 
2d. Its base shall be parallel to a given straight line, and its other two 

^dea shall pass through two given points not in that line ; or, 
3d. Its three sides shall pass t\iTOug\i ilai^ ©xexi^mta. 



• Exeroises 214 to 218 aw Intended onl^ tor tiie moat «A.^«As&«^%\xAiK&>»« 
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GEOMETRY.—BOOK IV. 



THEOBEMS. 



219. Two triangles wMch have an angle of the one equal to the supple- 
ment of an angle of the other are to each other as the products of the sidea 
including the supplementary angles. (IV. 22. ) 

220. Prove, geometrically, that the square described upon the sum of two 
straight lines is equivalent to the sum of the squares described on the two 
lines plus twice their rectangle. 

Note. By the "rectangle of two lines'* is here meant the rectangle of 
which the two lines are the adjacent sides. 

221. Prove, geometrically, that the square described upon the diffcrcncs 
of two straight lines is equivalent to the sum of the squares described on the 
two lines minus twice their rectangle. 

222. Prove, geometrically, that the rectangle of the sum and the differ- 
ence of two straight lines is equivalent to the diflFerence of the squares of 
those lines. 

223. Prove, geometrically, that the sum of the squares on two lines is 
equivalent to twice the square on half their sum plus twioe the square on 
half theu* difference. 

Or, the sum of the squares on the two segments of a line is equivalent lo 
twioe the square qj^ half the line plus twice the square on the distance ox the 
point of section frlHi the middle of the line. 

224. The area of a triangle is equal to the product of half its perimeter by 
the radius of the inscribed circle ; that is, if a, b and c denote the siduj op- 
posite the angles A, B and C respectively, r the radius of the insMibcd 
circle, S the area, and 

s = semi-perimeter =^i(a + h -\- c\ 
then 

S = sr. 

Also, if r^, r^^, r^''^, denote the radii of the three escribed drclee, r''3v«, 
by Ex. 48 with the figure of (II. 95), that 

^ = ^^^» rr''=={s-' a) {s — c), 

and hence the following expressions tor S, r, r^, r^'', r^^^^ 

S=l/s(s — a) (s-- b) (s -- c), 



s s — a 8 — b « — € 

Aho prove that 



S^ i/rr'^'r' 



/^ 
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EXERCISES. 



225. The area of a triangle is equal to the product of its three sides 
divided by four times the radius of the circumscribed circle ; that is, do- 
noting this radius by R^ 

CI ahc 

(IV. 13) and (III. 65.) 

226. The area of a triangle is equal to the product of the radius of the 
circumscribed circle by the semi-perimeter of the triangle formed by joining 
the feet of the perpendiculars drawn from the vertices of the given triangle 
to the opposite sides. 

227. The area of the triangle formed with the three medial lines of a 
given triangle is three-fourths of the area of that triangle. {IV. 20) and 
(Ex. 17.) 

228. The two opposite triangles, formed by joining any point in the interioi 
of a parallelogram to its four vertices, are together equivalent to one-half the 
parallelogram. 

229. Tlie triangle foi-med by joining the middle point of one of the non- 
parallel sides of a trapezoid to the extremities of the opposite side, is equiva- 
lent to one-half the trapezoid. 

230. The figure formed by joining consecutively the four middle points of 
the sides of any quadrilateral is equivalent to one-half the quadrilateral. 

231. If through the middle point of each diagonal of any quadrilatend h 
parallel is drawn to the other diagonal, and from the intersection of these 
parallels straight lines are di-awn to the middle points of the four sides, these 
straight lines divide the quadrilateral into four equivalent parts. 

232. Two quadrilaterals are equivalent if their diagonals are equal, each 
to each, and contain equal angles. 

233. If in a rectangle A BCD we draw the 
diagonal AO^ inscribe a circle in the triangle 
ABC, and from its centre draw OE and OF 
pcq^endicular to AD and DC, respectively, the 
rectangle OD will be equivalent to one-half the 
rectangle ABCD, 

234. Let ABC be any triangle, and upon 
\\\Q sides AB, AC, construct parallelogi-ams 
AD, AF, of any magnitude or form. Let 
their exterior sides DE, FG meet in M; join 
MA, and upon BC construct a parallelogram 
BK, whose side BH is equal and parallel to 
MA, Then the parallelogram BK is equiva- 

Icnt to the sum of the parallelograms AD 
and AF. 
From this, deduce the PythagoxeanTVie^y- 
rem. (IV. 25.) 





EXEBCI8ES. 

235. Upon the sides oF any triangle 
A£C, construct squares AD, AG, BU; 
join EP, GH, DK; from A draw AP 
perpendicular to £C, and produce it to Q, 
making AQ ^ BC \ join BQ, CQ, BG, 
CD, and from D and G, draw DM, GN, 
perpendicular to BC. Prove the ibllowing 
properties : 

1st The trianglcB AEF, COS, DEB, 
are each equivalent to ABC. 

2d. DM+GN= BG. 

3d. ^5 ia perpendicular to CD, and 
CQ to BG. 

4th. CI> and BG intersect on the per- 
pendicular A P. 

5th. The lines A Q and EF bisect each 
other at R. 

6th. EF, GR, DK, are respectively 
equal to twice the medial lines of the triangle ABC. 

236. If three straight lines Aa, Bh, Cc, drawn 
from the vertices of a triangle ABC to the oppoate 
ndes, pass through a common point O within the 
triangle, then 
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Oa , Ob 



+ ^>1' 



What modification c£ this statement is necessary if the point is with- 
out the triangle? 

237. If from any point within a triangle -^ 

ABC, any three straight lines, Oa, Oh, Oc, are 
drawn to the three sides, and through (he vertices 
of the triangle three straight Unes Aa', Bl/, Cc', 
are drawn parallel respectively to Oa, Ob, Oc, 
then 




Oa , Oh 



+ rb 



-- 1. 



What modification of this statement is necessary if the point is token 
without the triangle ? 
Deduce the preceding theorem from this. 

238. If from the vertices of a triangle ABC, V\vtms ?\x^\^1\\w*, A.A^, 
S-^, CO', are drawn to the oppoate Mea l,oi ^e?ft«iis».-^w&sK»5^„'«i!^ 
eqaal U) a ghen fme L, and from any Mint. V\'Ca\\i xJtis, \xvKK^^ Oo-.'^V 
27** V 
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Oc, are drawn parallel respectively to AA\ BB\ GC\ and terminating 
in the same sides, then, the sum of Oo, Oh and Oc is equal to the given * 
lenp:th Zr. 

A 




-^A' 



239. If a, &, c ana d denote the four sides of any quadrilateral, m and n 
itp diagonals, and S its area, then 

S = il/(2m7i -f a^ — 6* + c« — d^) (2mn — a^ + 6* — c« + d^). 

If the quadrilateral Ls inscribed in a drde, this formula becomes 
^=l/(p-a)(i>-6)(i>^c)(2>-(^), 

in which p = i(a + b + c + d). 

If the quadrilateral is such that it can be circumscribed about a circle and 
also inscribed in a circle, then the formula becomes 

PROBLEMS. 

240. To construct a triangle, given one angle, the dde oppodte to that 
angle, and the area (equal to that of a given square). 

241. To construct a triangle, given its angles and its area. 

242. To construct a triangle, given one angle, the medial line from one of 
the other angles, and the area. 

243. To construct a triangle, given its area, the radius of the inscribed 
circle, and the radius of one of the escribed circles ; or, given its area and 
the radii of two escribed circles. (Exercises 48 and 224. ) 

244. Given any triangle, to construct an isosceles triangle of the same 
area, whose vertical angle is an angle of the given triangle. 

245. Griven any triangle, to construct an equilateral triangle of the same 
area. 

246. Given the three straight lines FF, GH and DK^ in the figure of 
Exercise 235, to construct the triangle ABC. 

247. Bisect a given triangle by a paxaWeV Vft ow^ q^ KXa^^^^'^a. 
Or, more generally, divide a given tnangXeVo^ \niq w \as«fe\a!ec^^^^^RRr 
tdoDal to given lines, by parallels t« cue oi ita «^^^^ 
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248. Kseot a triaogle by a straight line drawn through a given point in 
one of its sides. 

249. Through a ^ven point, draw a straight line which shall form with 
two given intersecting straight lines a triangle of a given area. 

Remark that the area and an angle being known, the product of the sides 
including that angle is known. (IV. 22. ) 
2;>(), Bisect a trapezoid by a parallel to its bases. 
2i) 1 . Inscribe a rectangle of a given area in a given circle. 

252. Inscribe a trapezoid in a given circle, knowing its area and tlie 
common length of its inclined sides. (See Ex. 229. ) 

253. Given three points, A, B and C, to find a fourth point JP, such that 
the areas of the triangles APB, AFC, BFC, shall be equal. (Four solu- 
tions. ) 

254. Given three points, -4, B and C, to find a fourth point P, such that 
the areas of tlic triangles APB, AFC, BFC, shall be proportional to three 
given lines L, i/, N, (Four solutions. ) 

Sfte Exercise 170. 



GEOMETRY.— BOOK V. 

THEOREMS. 

255. An equilateral polygon inscribed in a circle is regular. 

256. An equilateral polygon circumscribed about a circle is regular if the 
number of its sides is odd, 

257. An equiangular polygon inscribed in a circle is regular if the number 
of its sides is odd, 

258. An equiangular polygon circumscribed about a ciixjle is regular. 

259. The area of the regular inscribed hexagon is three-fourths of that 
of the regular circumscribed hexagon. 

200. The area of the regular inscribed hexagon is a mean proportional 
between the areas of the inscribed and circumscribed equilateral triangles. 

261. A plane surface may be entirely covered (as in the construction cf a 
pavement) by equal regular polygons of either three, four, or six sides. 

262. A plane surface may be entirely covered by a combination of squares 
and regular octagons having the same side, or by dodecagons and equilateral 
triangles having the same side. 

263. The area of a regular inscribed octagon is equal to that of a rectangle 
whose adjacent sides are equal to the sides of the inscribed and circumscribed 
squares. 

264. The area of a circle is a mean propoYtloml between the areas of any 
two similar polygons, one of which is c\\ev\m^T^e^ ^55wsvi.\.\^^ ^xs^^^ss;^'^^ 

other isoperimetriciil with the civcle. l^GuUlco s TlieovemA 
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EXEBCISES. 



2f>5. Two diagonals of a regular pentagon, not drawn &om a common 
vertex, divide each other in extreme and mean ratio. 

266. If a = the side of a regular pentagon inscribed in a circle whosfl 
radius is R, then, 



R 



267. If a = the side of a regular octagon inscribed in a circle whose radiu.s 
is 72, then, 

a = R\^2 — 1/2. 

268. If a = the side of a regular dodecagon inscribed in a circle whose 
radius is /?, then, 

a = RV2 •— 1/3. 

269. If a = the side of a regular pentedecagon inscribed in a circle whose 
radius is /?, then, 

a = f (1/10 + 21/5 + i/3 — 1/15). 

270. If d = the diagonal of a regular pentagon inscribed in a circle whose 
radius is R, then, 

^ = 2 V^IO + 2i/5. 

271 . If a = the side of a regular polygon inscribed in a circle whose radius 
is R, and A = the side of the similar circumscribecf polygon, then, 



^ = 



2aR 



1/(4/2*— a^) 



a = 



2AR 



l/(4i2«-f ^«) 



272. If a = the side of a regular polj^gon inscribed in a cu'cle whose radiua 
is R, and a^ = the side of the regular inscribed polygon of double the 
number of sides, then, 



a'^ = r{2R — i/4ie3 .— a*), 



a« = 



R» 



273. If AB and CD are two perpendicular di- 
ameters in a circle, and E the middle point of the 
radius OC, and if EF is taken equal to EA, then 
OF is equal to the side of the regular inscribed 
decagon, and AF is equal to the side of the regular 
inscribed pentagon. 

Corollary, If a = the side of a regular pentagon 
and a^ •= the ^idiQ of a regular decagon, inscribed 
in a circle whose radius is K, then, 
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274. In two circles of different radii, angles at the centres subtended by 
arcs of equal length are to each other invei*j>ely as the radii. 

275. From any point within a regular polygon of n sides, perpendiculars 
are drawn to the several sides ; prove that the sum of these ijerpendiculara 
is equal to n times the apothem. (V. 22. ) 

What modification of this statement is required if the point is taken with- 
out the polygon ? 

276. If perpendiculars are dropped from the vertices of a regular polygon 
upon any diameter of the circumscribed circle, the sum of the pei-p(>ndicu- 
lars which fall on one side of this diameter is equal to the sum of those which 
fall on the opposite side. 

277. If w is the number of sides of a regular polygon inscribed in a circle 
whose radius is i?, and a point P is taken such that the sum of the squares 
of its distances from the vertices of the polygon is equal to a given quantity 
&*, the locus of P is the circumference of a circle, concentric with the 
fijiven circle, whose radius r is determined by the relation 

(TtL 52 and 53), (Ex.276.) 

PROBLEMS. 

278. Divide a given circle into a given number of equivalent parts, by con- 
centric circumferences. 

Also, divide it into a given number of parts proportional to given lines, by 
concentric circumferences. 

279. A circle being given, to find a given number of circles whose radii 
shall be proportional to given lines, and the sum of whose areas shall be 
equal to the area of the given circle. 

280. In a given equilateral triangle, inscribe three equal circles tangent to 
each other and to the sides of the triangle. 

Determine the radius of these circles in terms of the side of the triangle. 

281. In a given circle, inscribe three equal circles tangent to each other 
and to the given circle. 

Determine the radius of these cncles in terms of the radius of the given 
circle. 



GEOMETRY.-BOOK VI. 



THEOREMS. 



282. If a straight line AB is parallel to a plane J/iV, any plane perpen- 
dicular to the line AB is perpendicular to the plane MNi 

283. If a plane is passed through one of the diagonals of a parallelog^-am^ 
rbe perpendiculara to this plane froin. l1aft e^\a:^\B^>L\<i^ ^i N^^ ^^^ ^^a5gs«!^ 

are equal. 

28 



326 EXEBOISES. 

284. If the intersections of a number of planes are parallel, all the per- 
pendiculars to these planes, drawn from a common point in space, lie in oii« 
plane. 

285. If the projections of a number of points on a plane are in a straight 
line, these points are in one plane. 

286. If each of the projections of a line AB upon two intersecting planes 
is a straight line, the Hne AB is a straight line. 

287. Li^t A and B be two points, and M and N two planes. If the sum 
of the two perpendiculars from the point A upon the planes M and N is 
equal to i he sum of those from B upon these planes, this sum is the same 
for every other point in the straight line AB, (Ex. 125.) 

Extend the theorem to any number of planes. 

288. Let A, B and C be three points, and M and JV two planes. If the 
sum of the two perpendiculars fi-om each of the points A, B and C, upon 
the planes M and JV, is the same for the three points, it will be the same 
for every point in the plane ABC. (Ex. 287.) 

Extend the theorem to any number of planes. 

289. A plane passed through the middle point of the common perpen- 
dicular to two straight lines in space (VL 63), and parallel to both these 
hnes, bisects eveiy straight Une joining a point of one of these lines to a 
point of the other. 

290. In any triedral angle, the three planes bisecting the three diedral 
angles, intersect in the same straight line. 

291. In any triedral angle, the three planes passed through the edges, per- 
pendicular to the opposite faces respectively, intersect in the same straight 
Une. 

292. In any triedral angle, the three planes passed through the edges and 
the bisectors of the opposite face angles respectively, iotersect in the same 
straight line. 

293. In any triedral angle, the three planes passed through the bisectors 
of the fa<5e angles, and perpendicular to these faces respectively, intersect in 
the same straight line. 

294. If through the vertex of a triedral angle, three straight lines are 
drawn, one in the plane of each face and perpendicular to the opposite edge, 
these three straight hnes are in one plane. 



LOCI. 

295. Find the locus of the points in space which are equally distant from 
two given points. 

296. Locus of the points which are equally distant from two given planes ; 
or whose distances from two given planes are in a given ratio. (Conjparfl 
Ex. 170.) 

297. Locus of the points which are equally distant from two given straight 
lines in the same plane. 

298. Locus of the points 'which, aie ecv^xaX^^ ^^sltlV ^\<5ai >^^sci ib:^^\!l 
points. 
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299. Locus of the points whicli are equally distant from three given 
planes. 

3uO. Locus of the points which are equally distant finom three given 
Btraight Hnes in the saiue plane. 

301 . Locus of the points which are equally distant from the three edges 
of I triedral angle. (Ex. 293. ) 

302. Lo\.us of the points in a given plane which are equally distant from 
tfo given points out of the plane. 

303. Locub of the points which are equally distant from two given planes, 
and at the samo time equally distant from two given points. (Exs. 295 and 
296.) 

304. Locus ot * point in a given plane such that the straight lines drawn 
frcm it to two gi^on points out of the plane make equal angles with the 
l>lane. (IIL 79.) 

305. Locus of a point such that the sum of its distances from two given 
1 lanes is equal to a given straight line. 

306. Locus of a point such that the difference of the squares of its dis- 
t\nces from two given points is equal to a given constant. 

307. Locus of a x)oint in a given plane such that the difference of the 
sciuares of its distances fix)m two given points is equal to a ^ven constant 

308. A straight hne of a given length moves so that its extremities are 
constantly upon two given perpendicular but non-intersecting straight lines ; 
what is the locus of the middle point of the moving line ? 

309. Two given non-intersecting straight lines in space are cut by an 
indefinite number of parallel planes, the two intersections of each plane 
with the given lines are joined by a straight Hne, and each of these joining 
Hnes is divided in a given ratio m : n] what is the locus of the points of 
division ? 

PROBLEMS. 

In the solution of problems in space, we assume — 1st, that a plane can be 
drmon passing through three given points (or two intersecting straight lines) 
and its intersections with given straight lines or planes determined — and 2d, 
that a perpendicular to a given plane can be drawn at a given point in the 
plane, or from a given point without it ; and the solution of a problem will 
consist, not in giving a graphic construction, but in determining the con- 
ditions under which the proposed problem is solved by the application of 
these elementary problems. The graphic solution of problems belongs to 
Descriptive Geometry, 

310. Through a given straight line, to pass a plane perpendicular to a 
given plane. 

311. Through a given point, to pass a plane perpendicular to a gjven 
straight line. 

312. Through a given point, to pass a plane parallel to a given plane. 

313. To determine that point in a gwexv ^\x?i\?yc\\\vvj.^^?^^\^'^Ri5s^^ 
^Di two given points not in the Fame v^^^^ ^^^^ ^'^ \^>5<KiO«ofc. 
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314. To find a point in a plane which shall be equidistant from three given 
points in space. 

315. Through a given point in space, to draw a straight line which shall 
cut two given straight lines not in the same plane. 

316. Given a straight line AB parallel to a plane M\ fit)m any point A 
in AB^ to draw a straight line J.P, of a given length, to the plane M. 
making the angle BAP equal to a given angle. 

317. Through a given point ^ in a plane, to draw a straight line AT in 
that plane, which shall be at a given distance PT from a given point P 
without the plane. 

318. A given straight line AB meets a given plane at the point A ; to 
draw through A a straight line AP in the given plane, making the angle 
BAP equal to a given angle. 

31 9. Through a given point A^ to draw to a given plane M a straight line 
which shall be parallel to a given plane N and of a given length. 

320. Through a given point A^ to draw to a given plane M a straight line 
which shall be parallel to a given plane N and make a given angle with the 
plane M. 

321. Given two straight lines, Ci) and EF,^ not in the same plane, and 
AB any third straight line in space ; to draw a straight Hue PQ from AB to 
EF which shall be parallel to CD, 

322. Given two straight lines AB and CD^ not in the same plane ; to 
draw a straight line PQ from AB to CD which shall make a given angle 
with AB. 

323. Given two straight lines, AB and CD^ not in the same plane, to find 
a point in AB at a given perpendicular distance from CD, 

324. Through a given point , to draw a straight line which shall meet a 
given straight line and the circumference of a given circle not in the same 
plane. 

325. In a given plane and through a given point of the plane, to draw 
a straight line which shall be perpendicular to a given line in space. 
(VI. 62.) 

326. In a given plane, to determine a point such that the sum of its dis»- 
tances from two given points on the same side of the plane shall be a 

minimum. 

♦ 

327. In a given plane, to determine a point such that the difference of its 
distances from two given points on opposite sides of the plane shall be a 
maximum. 

Z2S, To cut a given polyedral angle of four faces by a plane so that tho 
section shall be a parallelogram. 
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329. The volume of a triangular prism is equal to tne ^uduct of the area 
of a lateral face by one-half the perpendicular distance of that face from the 
opposite edge. 

330. In any quadrangular prism, the sum of the squares of the twelve 
<;dges is equal to the sum of the squares of its four diagonals plus eight 
times the square of the Ime joining the common middle points of the diago- 
nals taken two and two. 

Deduce (VII. 20) from this. 

331. Of all quadrangular prisms having equivalent surfaces, the cube has 
the greatest volume. 

332. The lateral surface of a pyramid is greater than the base. 

333. At any point in the base of a regular pjTamid a perpendicular to the 
"base is erected which intersects the several lateral faces of the pyramid, or 
these faces produced. Prove that the sum of the distances of the points of 
intersection from the base is constant. 

(See Ex. 275.) 

3;>4. In a tetracdron, the planes passed through the three lateral edges 
and the middle points of the. edges of the base intersect in a straight line. 
The four straight lines so determined, by taking each face as a base, meet in 
a point which divides each line in the ratio 1 : 4. 

Note, This point is the centre of gravity of the tetraedron. 

335. The perpendicular from the centre of gravity of a tetraedron to any 
plane is equal to the arithmetical mean of the four perpendiculars from the 
vertices of the tetraedron to the same plane. (Ex. 125.) 

336. In any tetraedron, the straight lines joining the middle pouits of tho 
opposite edges meet in a point and bisect each other in that point. 

337. Tlie plane which bisects a diedral angle of a tetraedron divides the 
opposite edge into segments which are proportional to the areas of the adja- 
cent faces. 

338. Any plane passing through the middle points of two opposite edges 
of a tetraedron divides the tetraedron into two equivalent solids. 

339. If one of the triedral angles of a tetraedron is tri-rectnngnTar 
{/. (?., composed of three right angles), the square of Jhe area of the face 
opposite to it is equal to the sum of the squares of the areas of the three 
other fiices. 

340. If n, hj c, d, are the perpendiculars from the vertices of a tetraedron 
upon the oi^posite faces, and a^, h\ c^, d\ the perpendicuhrs from any point 
within the tetraedron upon the same faces respectively, then, 

a^ , V , c' , d' ^ 
a c a 

28» 
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341. If ABCD is any tetraedron, and any point witMn it; and if tii6 
straight lines J. 0, BO^ CO^ DO^ are produced to meet the &oes in the 
points a, 5, c, cf , respectively ; then 

Aa'^ Bh'^ Cc^ Dd 

342. The volume of a truncated triangular prism is equal to the product 
of the area of its lower base by the perpendicular upon the lower base let 
fall from the intersection of the medial lines of the upper base. 

343. The volume of a truncated parallelopiped is equal to the product of 
the area of its lower base by the perpendicular from the centre of the upper 
base upon the lower base. 

344. The volume of a truncated parallelopiped is equal to the product of 
a right section by one-fourth the sum of its four lateral edges. ( VII, 62. ) 

345. The altitude of a regular tetraedron is equal to the sum of the four 
perpendiculars let fall from any point within it upon the four faces. 

346. Any plane passed through the centre of a parallelopiped divides it 
into two equivalent solids. 



PROBLEMS. 

347. To cut a cube by a plane so that tJie section shall be a regular 
hexagon. 

348. Given three indefinite straight lines in space which do not intersect, 
to coastruct a parallelopiped which shall have three of its edges on these 
lines. 

349. A parallelopiped is given in position, and a straight line in space ; to 
pass a plane through the line which shall divide the parallelopiped into two 
equivalent solids. 

350. To find two straight lines in the ratio of the volumes of two given 
cubes. 

351. Within a given tetraedron, to find a point such that planes passed 
through this point and the edges of the tetraedron shall divide the tetraedron 
into four equivalent tetraedrons. 

352. To pass a plane, either through a given point, or parallel to a given 
straight line, which shall divide a given tetraedron into two equivalent 
fiK)lids. • 

353. Find the diiference between the volume of the finistum of a pyramid 
and the volume of a prism of the same altitude whose base is a section of 
the frustum parallel to its bases and equidistant from them. 



^{Vb 

12 ^ 
h Are thn areas of the bases, and h t\ie a\tilud€i o? \\iQi ^Y>3fiJcQasi. 



The differencG may be expressed in the form ~^VB — i/O'i if B and 
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THEOREMS. 

354. If through a fixed point, within or without a sphere, three straight 
lines are drawn perpendicular to each other, intersecting the surface of the 
sphere, the sum of the squares of the three intercepted chords is constant. 
Also, the sum of the squares of the six segments of these chords i» 
constant 

355. If three radii of a sphere, perpendicular to each other, are projected 
upon any plane, the sum of the squares of the three projections is equal to 
twice the square of the radius of the sphere. (Ex. 339. ) 

356. If two circles revolve about the line joining their centres, a common 
tangent to the two circles generates the sm-face of a common tangent cone to 
the two spheres generated by the circles. Tlie vertex of the cone generated 
by an external common tangent may bo called an external vertex, and that 
of the cone generated by an internal common tangent may be called an 
internal vertex. These terms being premised, prove the following theorem : 

If three spheres of different radii are placed in any position in space, 
and the six common tangent cones, exteraal and internal, are drawn to these 
spheres taken two and two, 1st, the three external vertices are in a straight 
line ; 2d, each external vertex lies in the same straight line with two internal 
vertices. 

357. The volumes of a cone of revolution, a sphere, and a cylmder of 
revolution, ai-e proportional to the numbers 1, 2, 3, if the bases of the cone 
and cylinder are each equal to a great circle of the sphere, and their altitudes 
are each equal to a diameter of the sphere. 

358. An equilateral q/limler (of revolution) is one a section of which 
through the axis is a square. An equilateral cone (of revolution) is one a 
section of which through the axis is an equilateral triangle. These defi- 
nitions premised, prove the following theorems : 

I. The total area of the equilateral cylinder inscribed in a sphere is a 
mean proportional between the area of the sphere and the total area of the 
inscribed equilateral cone. The same is true of the volumes of these three 
bodies. 

n. The total area of the equilateral cylinder circumscribed about a sphere 
is a mean proportional between the area of the sphere and the total area of 
the circumscribed equilateral cone. The same is true of the volumes of 
these three bodies. 

359. If h is the altitude of a segment of one base in a sphere whose 
radius is r, the volume of the segment is equal to ttJi^ {R — J h), 

360, The volumes of polyedrona dxcum^TJcifc^ ^iJwiw^ •^^c^^'^sss^fo's^viK^'ssft 
proDortional to their surfaces. 
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LOCI. 

361. Locus of the points in space which are at a ^ven distance &om a 
given straight line. 

362. Locus of the points which are at the distance a from a point A^ and 
at the distance h from a point B, 

363. Locus of the centres of the spheres which are tangent to three given 
planes. 

364. Locus of a point in space the ratio of whose distances from two fixed 
points is a given constant 

365. Locus of the centres of the sections of a given sphere made hy planea 
passing through a given straight Une. 

366. Locus of the centres of the sections of a given sphere made by planes 
passing through a given point 

367. Locus of a point in space the sum of the squares of whose distances 
from two fixed points is a given constant (Ex. 174.) 

368. Locus of a point in space the difference of the squares of whose dis- 
tances from two fixed points is a given constant (Ex. 175.) 



PROBLEMS. 

369. To cut a given sphere by a plane passing through a given straight 
line so that the section shall have a given radius. 

370. To construct a spherical surface with a given radius, 1st, passing 
through three given points ; 2d, passing through two given points and tan- 
gent to a given plane, or to a given sphere ; 3d, passing through a given 
point and tangent to two given planes, or to two given spheres, or to a given 
plane and a given 'ptere; 4th, tangent to three given filanes, or to three 
given spheres, or to two given planes and a given sphere, or to a given plane 

' and two given spheres. 

371. Through a given point on the surface of a sphere, to draw a great 
circle tangent to a given small circle. 

372. To draw a great circle tangent to two given small circles. 

373. At a given point in a great circle, to draw an arc of a great cuxile 
which shall make a given angle with the first 

374. To find the ratio of the volumes of two cylinders whose convex areajf 
are equal. 

375. To find the ratio of the convex areas of two cylinders whose volumes 
are equal. 

376. To find the ratio of the volumes generated by a rectangle revolving 
successively about its two adjacent sidea 
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TRANSVERSALS. 

1. Deflsition, Any straight line cutting a Esystem of lines is called a 
tranaversaL 

PROPOSITION I^THEOREM. 

2. If a traneoersal cuts the sides of a triangle (produced if necessary)^ the 
product of three non-ad$acent segments of the sides is equal to the product 
of the other three segments. 

Let ABC be the given triangle, 
and abc the transversal When the 
transversal cuts a side produced, as 
the side BCata^ the segments are 
the distances, aBj aC, of the point 
of section from the extremities of 
the line (m. 22). The segments 
aBy bCi cA, having no extremity 
in conmion, are non-adjacent 

Draw CN parallel to AB. By 
dmilar triangles, we have 




and multiplying, 



whence. 



aB_ cB 

aC N& 



hG_NG 
hA cA' 



aB X hG _ cB 
aO X hA cA' 

aB X box cA = aCX bA X cB. 



'6. CoroUary. Conversely, if three points are taken on the sides of a tn- 
angle {one of the points, or aU three, lying in the sides produced), so that 
the product of three nan-adjacent segmenU of the sides is equal to the product 
q/" the other three, then the three points lie in the same straight Un^e. 

Let a, 3, c, be so taken on the aiea o? iSaa \ftf«\^<3i A.^Ci^'^&afi.. "^tes^ ^^^a-- 
tioD [I] 13 satiafieA Job ab, and \b\. dh ^TcAM55ftft.\^ ^sssk^^^^r^ *^ ''s 
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AB m z point which we shall call </. Then by the above theorem, we 
hftvo 

aBXhCXCA^aCXhAX </B, 

f nd since by hypothesis we also have 

aBXbCXcA = aC XhAX cB, 

* 

lere follows, by division, 

cA cB' 

which can evidently be true only when (/ coincides with c; that is, the 
three points a, h and c are in the same straight line. 

4. Scholium, The principle in the corollary often serves to determine, in a 
^ery simple manner, whether three points lie in the same straight line. 

For example, take the following theorem : 

TJie middle points of the three diagonals of a complete quadrilateral art 
in a straight line, 

A complete quadrilateral is the figure formed by four straight lines inter- 
secting in six points, as ABGDEF, The line EF is called the third 
diagonal. 



Let Jv, Jlf, N^ be the middle points of the three diagonals. Let (r, H^ JT, 
be the middle points of the sides of the triangle FDG, The sides of the 
triangle GIIK pass through the points LMN:^ respectively (L 121 and 122). 
The line ABE, considered as a transversal of the triangle CDF, gives 

AD, BF, EG = AF, B G, ED. 

Dividing each factor of this equation by 2, and observing that we hays 
iAD = LK, J BF^ MGy etc. (L 121), we find 

LK,MG.Nff= LRMKNG; 

therefore, the points i, Jf, JV, lying in t\ie sl^g^ q^ ^^ \xN3«i^^ OTDL, 
eatisfy the condition of the preceding coxoUary, Mid twcfem^^cRc^\go.\.\sasw 
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PROPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 




5. Three straight lines, drawn through the vertices of a triangle and any 
point in its plane, divide the sides into segments such that the product of 
three nonrac(jacent segments is equal to the product of the other three. 



Let ABC be the triangle, and any point 
in its plane, through which Aa, Bh, Cc, are 
drawn. 

The triangle AGa \& cut by the transversal 
Bh ; hence, by (2), 

aB.hCAO ^ BahA.aO\ 

and the triangle ABa, cut by the transversal 
• (7c, gives 

BC.aO.cA = aC.AO.cB, 

Multiplying these equations together, and omitting the common factors, we 

obtain 

aB.hC.cA = aCbA.cB, 

6. CoroUary. Conversely, if three points are taken on the sides of a tri- 
angle (all the points being on the sides themselves or two on the sides pro- 
jboed), so that the product of three non-adjacent segments of the sides is 
^[Ual to the product of the other three, the straight lines joining these points 
with the opposite vertices of the triangle meet in one point, 
^vThe proof is similar to that of (3). 

-7. Scholium, The principle of this corollary often serves to deterniino 
whether three straight lines meet in a point. For example, if Aa, Bh, Cc^ 
are the bisectors of the angles of the triangle ABC, we have by (III. 21 \ 

aB aC^ l^^M, cA^_cB 



AB AC BC AB AG BG 

and the product of these equalities, omitting the common denominator 
ABXBGXAG,\& 

aB, hG,cA = aG hA, cB ; 

therefore, the three bisectors of the angles of a triangle pass through the samn 
point. 

With the same facility, it can be shown that the straight lines joining the 
points of contact of the inscribed circle icith the opposite vertices of the tri- 
angle meet in a point; that the three perpeadiculaTS Jtow, \A\^ xcv\>a^% ^5 ^ 
fn'anffle to the opposite sides meet in a 'point ; ^u'i \)aa.\» IWa \\we^ T[v.e^\oV.^*«^s 
i?/ a truzngJe meet in a point 

29 ^ 
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ANHARMONIC RATIO. 

8. Vefinitum, If four points are taken in a straight line, the quotient 
obtained by dividing the ratio of the distances of the first two from the third 
by the ratio of the distances of the first two from the fourth, is called the 
anharmonic ratio of the four points. 

Thus the anharmonio ratio of the four i 1 1 1 

points ^ ^, C, 2>, is -* ' o 9 

CA . DA 
CB ' DB' 

which for brevity is denoted by [ABCD], 

In applpng the definition the points may be taken in any order we please, 
but the adopted order is always to be indicated in the notation. Thus, the 
same points, considered in the order A^ C, B^ i>, give the anharmonio ratio 

9. The anharmonic ratio o/four^ points li not changed in value when two 
of the paints are interchanged, provided the other two are interchanged at 
the same time. 

Thus 

[ABCD] . OA.I>A_ CA.DB 



[BADC] = 



\GDAB] = 



[DCBA] = 



CB- 


DB 


CB.DA 


DB 


CB 


CA.DB 


DA- 


CA 


CB.DA 


AC . 


BC 


AC.BD 


AD- 


BD 


BC.AD 


BD , 


AD 


AC.BD 



BG • AG BGAB 



Therefore, [ABGD] = [BADG] = [GDAB] = [DGBA]. There am 
then four different ways in which the same anharmonio ratio can be ex* 
pressed. 

There are, in all, twenty-four ways in which the four letters may be 
written, and therefore four points give rise to six anharmonic ratios 
difiering in value. Three of these six are the reciprocals of the other 
three. 
10. Definitimi. K^^ifSi\SLKil^^3sxs!^^'^^ 

a pencil; each diverging line is ca\ied a ray ; mA W^ ^^m\.^h«ia.^>5a.^'^^ 

direi^o is called the vertex of tlie peneVL 
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TROPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 

IL J(f a penal of four rays is cut hy a transversalj any anharmome raJtSo 
9f the fow points of tntersecHon is constant for aU positions of the tran^" 
versaL 

ng.L Fig.! 





Let 0-MNPQhe the pendl; and let ^^ CD, A'B'G'iy, be any tiw 
positicms of a transversal ; then 

[ABCD\ = [A'B'G'iy\ 
For, drawing Bed parallel to OM^ we have by similar triangles. 



CA 

CB ' cB 



OA 



DA 
DB 



OA 
dB 



rHvidiog tiie first of these equations by the second, we have 

[ABCD\ = ^. 

CJj 

Drawing B^tfdf parallel to OM^ we have in the same manner, 

dfB' 



[A'B'C'iy\ = 



(fB' 



The second members of these two equations being equal (IIL 35), we have 

iABGD\ = \A'B'(yjy\. 

It is important to observe that the preceding demonstration applies when 
the transversals cut one or more of the rays on opposite sides of the vertex, 
as in Fig. 2. 

12. Definition, The anharmonic ratio of a pencil of four rays is the 
anharmonic ratio of the four points on tliesfc t«5^ ^^tiXjOTHMNft^Vs ^xs:^ Nawxai- 
versaL Thus, [ABCD], [ACBD\, etcj., «lt^ ^iJoft ^\^'ssx\s\!3d\^^^^^ ^ '^^s^ 
I^ncil formed by the mya OM, ON^ OP^ Q/m >l)kv^ V^^^fc^^^*^'^^^* ^^ 



I 
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distinguish the pencil in which the ratio is considered, the letter at the 
vertex is prefixed to the ratio; thus, [O.ABCJ)]^ {O.AGBl j, etc. 

13. The angles of a pencil are the six angles which the rays, taken two 
and two, form with each other. It follows from the preceding proposition 
that the values of the anharmonio ratios in two pencils will be equal, if tho 
angles of the pencils are equal, each to each. 

14. Definition. The anharmomc ratio of four fixed 
points A^ B, C, /), on the circumference of a circle, 
is the anharmonio ratio of the pencil formed by join- 
ing the four points to any variable point on the 
circiuuference. 

PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

15. The anharmonic ratio of four fixed points on the circumference of a 
circle is constant. 

For, the angles of the pencil remain the same for all positions, 0, O^y 
etc, of its vertex, on the circumference. (IL 58.) 

16. Definition, If four fixed tangents to a circle are cut by a fifth (vari- 
able) tangent, the anharmonic ratio of the four points of intersection la 
called the anharmonic ratio of the four tangents. 




PROPOSITION V. 

17. The anharmonic ratio of four fixed tangents to a. circle is amstant* 

For, let four tangents, touch- 
ing the circle at the points 
Aj Bj Cy D, be intersected by 
any fifth tangent in M^ iV, P, Q. 
The pencil formed by the rays 
OJf, ON, OP, 0$, will have 
constant angles for all positions 
of the variable tangent, since 
(as the reader can readily prove) 
the angle MON will be meas- 
ured by one-half of the fixed arc AB, the angle NOPhy one-half of the arc 
BC, and the angle POQ by one-half of the arc CD. The angles of the 
pencil being constant, the anharmonic ratio [ 0. MNPQ\ is constant. 

18. Corollary. The anharmonic ratio of four tangents to a circle is equal 
to the anharmonic ratio of the four points of contact. 

For, if any point 0^ in the circumference be joined to A, B, C, D, the 
pencil formed will have the same angles as the pencil formed by the raya 
OJ/j ON, OP, OQ, since these angles will also be measured by one-ludf 
the ajvH AB, EC, CD, respectivdy. 
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19. The properties of anharmonic ratios can be applied to the dcmonstm- 
tion of two classes of theorems, in one of which certain points are to be 
shown to lie in the same straight line, and in the other certain straight lines 
are to be'shown to meet in the same point Corresponding theorems in these 
two classes are placed side by side, in the following propositions, in order to 
exhibit their analogy. 



PEOPOSITION VI. 



Theorem, 



2C. When two pencils O-ABGD^ 
Cy-A^B^C^jy, have the same anhar- 
monic ratio and a homologous ray 
OA common^ the intersections h, c, c?, 
of the other three pairs of homologous 
ray&t are in a straight line. 




/ VoTj let the straight line joining b 
lind c meet OA in a, and let the 
points in which it meets OD and 
(yiy be called d and d^, respectively. 
By hypothesis we have (11), 

[ahcd] = [ahcd'], 

which can be true only when d and d^ 
coincide ; but d and ^^ being on the 
different Unes OB and O^D^ can co- 
incide only when they are identical 
with their intersection d. Therefore, 
«, 6, c, (2, are in a straight line. 



22. Corollary. ]f one of the anhar- 
monic ratios of a pencil is equal to 
one of those of a second pencil,, the 

remaining anharmonic ratios of tlie 
29* 



Tlieorem, 



21. When two right-lined figures 
of four points A, B^ d jD, and 
J., B^j G^y Jy^ have the same an* 
harmonic ratio and a homologous 
point A common^ tlie straight lines 
joining tJie other three pairs of ho- 
mologous points meet in the same 
point 0, 




For, let be the point of meetinn; 
of BB' and CC ; draw OA and 
0/)', and let the point in which OL/ 
meets ^Z> be called d. 
Then we have (11), 

[AB'C'D'] = [ABC^l 

and, by hypothesis, 

[AB'C'iy] = [ABCB]; 



hence. 



[ABCd] = [ABCB]. 



Therefore S coincides with D, and 
the straight line BD^ also passes 
through the point 0. 

23. Corollary, If one of the an- 
hai^monic ratios of a system of four 
points is equal to one of those of a 
second system^ the ranniniug aniiar* 
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firfit pencil are equal to those of the 
$econd^ each to each. 

For, let the pencils be placed so as 
to have a common homologous ray. 
Since one of the ratios has the same 
value in both pencils, the intersec- 
tions of the other three pairs of ho- 
mologous rays lie in a straight line, 
which is a common transversal ; and 
then any two corresponding anhar- 
monic ratios in the two pencils will be 
equal to that of the four points on the 
common transversal (11), and there- 
fore equal to each other. 



nionic ratios of the two systems are 
equals each to each. 

For, let the two systems be placed 
so as to have a common homologous 
point Since one of the anharmonio 
ratios has the same value in both sys- 
tems, the straight lines joining the 
other three pairs of homologous points 
meet in a point; and then any two 
corresponding anharmonic ratios in 
the two systems arc equal, being d&> 
termined in the same pencil (11). 



PROPOSITION VII. 



Theorem, 



24. If two triangles, ABC, A^B'C, 
are so situated that the three straight 
lines, AA', BB\ CC, joining their 
corresponding vertices, meet in a point, 
0, the three intersections, a, h, c, of 
their corresponding sides, are in a 
straight line. 



Theorem, 



25. Iftioo triangles, ABC, A'B'C^ 
are so situated that the three intersec- 
tions, a, h, c, of their corresponding 
sides are in a straight line, the three 
straight lines, A A^, BB\ CC^, join- 
ing their corresponding vertices, meet 
in a point, 0. 




For, let BA and B^A"^ meet OC 

in J) afld iy<t and suppose Oc to be 

dravm. Tiie pencil Oc, OB^ OA^ 



For, let the straight line abc meet 
CC in d. Taking C and C^ as the 
\"veitacfca of i^wcila having thg arm 
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OC^ intersected by the ti-ansversals 
cD and ci)^, gives 

[cBAD] = [cB'A'iy], 

or considering these ratios as belong- 
ing to ^pencils whose vertices are G 
and C'', respectively, 

[acBAD] = [C'.cB'A'iyi 

These pencils having a common an- 
harmonic ratio and a common ray 
CG^i the intersections a, &, c, of the 
other three pairs of homologous rays 
are in a straight line (20). 



mon transversal ac^ we have, iden- 
tically, 

[C.cdha] = [C\cdha\. 

Tlie first pencil being cut by the trans- 
versal cBAD^ and the second by the 
transversal cB^A^D\ the preceding 
equation gives (11), 

[cDAB] = [cJyA'B']. 

The two systems, c, B^ A, i>, and 
c, B^y A\ D\ having a common an- 
harmonic ratio and a common ho- 
mologous point c, the Unes BB\ 
AA', DD' (or CC), meet in the 
same point (21). 



26. Definition. Two triangles ABC^ A'B^C\ which satisfy the con- 
ditions of the preceding two theorems, are called homological ; the point 
is c^ed the centre of homology; the line ahc is called the'oxw of homology. 



PROPOSITION VIII. 



Theorem, 



27. In any hexagon ABCDEF 
intci'ibed in a circle^ the intersections, 




Theorem, 



28. In any hexagon ABCDEF 
circumscribed about a circle, the three 
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/>, 3f, K, of the three pairs of oppo- 
site sides, are in a straight line. 

For, considering two pencils formed 
by joining B and F as vertices, with 
A, Cj D and E^ we have (15), 
[B,ACDE] = [F.AGDEl 

Cutting the first pencil by the trans- 
versal LPDE, and the second pencil 
by the transversal NQDC, the pre- 
ceding equation gives (11), 

[LPDE] = [NCDQ]. 

Since the two systems of points 
LPDE and NCDQ have a common 
anharmonic ratio and a common ho- 
mologous point J9, the lines LN, PC, 
EQ, joining the other three pairs of 
homologous points, meet in a common 
point M (21). Tlierefore Z, if, JV, 
are in the same straight line. 

This theorem is due to Pascal. 

29. Corollary I. If the vertex J9 
is brought nearer and nearer to the 
vertex C, the side CD will approach 
to the tangent at 6'; therefore, when 
the point D is finally made to coin- 
cide with C, the theorem will still 
apply to the resulting pentagon if we 
substitute the tangent at C for the 
side CD. The theorem then takes 
the following fonn. 

Jn any pentagon AB CEF inscribed 




diagonals, AD, BE, CF. joinmg A« 
opposite vertices^ intersect in the satM 
point. 

For, regarding AB, BC, CD and 
EF, as fixed tangents cut by^ the tan- 
gent ED in P, N, D, E, and by tho 
tangent FA in A, L, M, F, we have 

' [PNDE\ = [ALMF], 

or, considering these anharmonic ra- 
tios as belonging to pencils whose ver- 
tices are B and C, respectively, 

[B.PJSTDE] = [C.ALMF]. 

These two pencils, having a common 
anharmonic ratio and a common ho- 
mologous ray LN, the intersections, 
A, D, 0, of the other throe pairs of 
homologous rays are in a straight 
line (20). Therefore AD, BE and 
CF, meet in the same point 0, 

This theorem is due to Brianchon. 

30. Corollary L If a vertex C is 
brought into the circumference, the 
sides ^(7 and CD will become a single 
line touching the circle at C The 
theorem will still apply to the result- 
ing pentagon if we regard the point 
of contact of this side as the vertex 
of a circumscribed hexagon. The 
theorem then takes the following 
form. 

In any pentagon ABDEF circum- 
scribed about a circle, the line jaining 




a vertex and the point of contact of 
the opposite side, and the diagonals 
joining the other non-con se^nt ire ver- 
\ tices meet m a poiut. 
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M a drde, tht intersection No/a side 
udth the tangent drawn at the oppo- 
site vertex, and the intersections Ly M^ 
of the other nonrconsecutive sides are 
three points in a straight line. 

By the same process we can reduce the hexagon to a quadrilateral and 
finally to a triangle ; whence the following corollaries. 



31. Corollary 11, In any quadri- 
Enteral inscribed in a circle, if tan- 




gents are drawn at two consecutive 
vertices, the point of intersection of 
ecwh of them with the side passing 
through the point of contact of the 
other, and the intersection of the other 
two sides, are three points in a straight 
line. 
33 CoroUary III, In any quadri- 




32. CoroUary 77. In. any quadri' 
lateral circumsctihed about a circle^ 
if we take the points of contact of two 




adjacent sides, and join the point of 
contact of each side with the vertex on 
the other side, and if the remaining tvoo 
vertices are joined, tlie three straight 
lines so drawn meet in a point. 



34. CoroUary III, In any quadri' 



29** 




lateral circumscrihed about a circle, 
the straight lines joining the points of 
contact of opposite sides, and the di- 
agonals, are four straight lines which 
vfiejd in a poi\it. 
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lateral uiscr'thed in a ctrde, tlie inter- 
sections of tlie tangents draum at op- 
posite vertices and the intersections 
of the opposite sides are four points 
in a straight line, 

35. Corollary IV. In any triangle 
inscribed in a circle, the intersections 




36. CoroUary IV. In any trumgli 
circumscribed about a drde, <^ 
straight lines joining the pcint ofetmr 




tact of each side with the oppomU 
tex meet in a point. 



of each side with the tangent draum 
at the opposite vertex are in a straight 
line, 

37. Scholium. Pascal's Tlicorem (27) may be applied to the figure 
ABODE FA, fonned by joining any six points of the 
circumference by consecutive straight lin^js in any order 
whatever, a figure which may still be called a hexagon 
(non-convex), but which for distinction has been called a 
heocagram. 

The demonstration (27) applies to this figure, word for 
word. 

Brianchon's Theorem (28) may also be extended to a 
dreumscribed hexagram, fonned by six tangents at any 
ax points taken in any assumed order of succession. 




\ 
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HARMONIC PROPORTION. 

38. Definition, Four points J., B^ C, D, y 1 1 1 

Are called four harmonic points when their '^ o B D 

anharmonic ratio [ABCB] is equal to 

unity ; that is, when 

CA_^BA^^ GA^DA 

CB ' DB ' ^' CB D^ 

which agrees with the definition of harmonic points in (III. 76). 

« 

39. Definition, A harmonic pencil is a pencil of four rays whose anhar- 
monic ratio is equal to unity; that is, a pencil 0, which determines upon 
any transversal a system of four harmonic points 
A, B, C, D, From (11) it follows that if one 
transversal of a pencil is divided harmonically, all 
other transversals of the pencil are also divided 
harmonically. 

The points A and B are called coiyugate points 
with respect to C and D, that is, they divide 
the distance CD harmonically; and C and D 

are called conjugate points with respect to A and B^ that is, they divide the 
distance AB harmonically (III. 76). In like maqper, the rays OA and OB 
are called conjugate rays with respect to the rays OCand OD^ and are said 
to divide the angle COD harmonically; and the rays OG and OD are aw*- 
Jugate rays with respect to OA and OB^ and divide the angle A OB har^ 
monicaUy, 

PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

40. If a straight line AB is divided harmonically at the points C and Z), 
the half of AB is a mean proportional between the distances of its middle 

point from the conjugate points C and D; that m, OB^ =■ OC OD 

For, the harmonic proportion, 

CA.GB^^BA: DB, J- 1 * j, ^ j, 

gives, by composition and division (IIL 10) 
and (in. 9), 

CA—CB CA+ CB DA — DB DA + DB 




or. 



OCiOB^OB: OD. [Ij 



41. Corollary, Conversely, if toe Jia-oe gwca AB aivd. \U Ti^>3iSVA. •^^wvxA. ^> 
and ty O and D are 80 takm ilxii'OB^ = OC.OI>>t:K«^n A^'B^C» ^m^A.^ 
«fvf /bur harmonic points. 
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For, the proportion [1] gives 



diat is. 



0B+ 0C\ OB—OC= 0D+ OB: OD-^OB; 
CA: GB = DA: DB. 



[2] 



42. Scholium, The three straight lines ACy AB, AD, are in harm<mic 
V^gressioiL For, the harmonic proportion [2] may be written thus, 

AC : AD = AB — AC:AD — AB, 

or, AC, AB, AD, are such that the firpt is to the thmi as the difference 
between the first and second is to the difference between the second and 
third ; that is, they are in harmonic progression, according to the definition 
commonly given in algebra. 

Of three straight lines AC, AB, AD, in harmonic progression, the second 
AB is called a Imrmonic mean between the extremes A C and AD. 



PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

43. In a complete qiuxdrUateral, each diagonal is divided harmonically hy 
the other two. 

Let ABCDEF be a complete quadri- 
lateral (4), and L, M, N, the intersections 
of its three diagonals. In the triangle 
AEF, the transversal DBM gives (2), 

DRBA,ME = DA.BKMF, 

and since the three lines AL, FB, ED, 

pass through the common point C, we have by (5), 

DF.BA.LE = DA. B ELF. 

Dividing one of these equations by the other, we have 




ME^MF 
LE LF' 



or 



ME ^ LE 
MF LF 



therefore, EF is divided harmonically at M and L. Hence, if AM be 

joined, the four rays AM, AE^ AL, AF, will form a harmonic pencil ; con- 

8eqiuent]y M, N, B, D, are also four harmonic points, or the diagonal BD is 

divided harmonically at JIT and K Fmally, if FN be joined, the four rays 

/^Jff FB, FN, FD, will fonn a laatmoiik p<iTid\\ eoTv^o^<i.\v\N>3 1., 15 ^ G^ A^ 

are four iarmonic points, or the aia«om\ AC \a ^vrv^^^V^Tssi^wsJi^^ ^v\. 

arid JV. 
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POLE AND POLAR IN THE CIRCLE. 

44. Deflmtum. If through a fixed point Pin the plane of a circle (either 
without the circle, Fig. 1, or within it, Fig. 2), we di*aw a secant and deter- 
mine on this secant the point Q the harmonic conjugate of P with respect 
to the points of intersection C and i>, the locus of §, as the secant turns 
about Pj is called the polar of the pomt P, and P is called the pole of tlin 
locus, with respect to the circle. 



Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 





PROPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. 

45. The polar of a given point with respect to a circle is a straight line 
perpendicular to tJie diameter dravm through the given point. 

Let P be the given point (Figs. 1 and 2), the centre of the circle, G 
and D the points in which any secant drawn through P cuts the circumfer- 
ence, Q the harmonic conjugate of P with respect to C and 2>. Draw QN" 
perpendicular to the diameter AB which passes through P, Draw DjN" 
meeting the circimiference in C^, Join CiV, DA^ DB, 

Since PNQ is a right angle, the circumference described upon PQ as a 
diameter passes through iVJ and since CD is divided harmonically at P and 
Q, the Hne NP bisects the angle CNC (III. 79 and 23) ; therefore the 
arcs AC and AC^ are equal. . Hence the line DA bisects the angle PDN^ 
and DB^ perpendicular to DA^ bisects the angle exterior to PDN\ there- 
fore PiVis divided harmonically at A and B (III. 79), or iV is the har- 
monic conjugate of P with respect to A and B. Consequently iV is a fixed 
point, and Q is always in the perpendicular to the diameter AB^ erected at 
JV ; that is, QN is the polar of P, 

46. Corollary L Hence, to construct the polar of a given point P, with 
respect to a given circle, find on the diameter AB drawn through P the har- 
monic conjugate iV of F with respect to A and J5, and draw NQ perpen- 
dicular to that diameter ; then NQ is the polar of P, 

47. Coi'ollari/ 11. To find the pole of a gxuea itraxgUl \"uve.^Q.^^iK»Ja "^ 
diameter A£ perpendicular to the gvven Vitvfe m\fcx«Rfc^\\3^^^^'^^^^^^ 

30 
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this diameter take P the harmonic conjugate of N with respect to A aad 
B ; then P is the pole of NQ, 

43. Corollary TTT. Smce AB is divided harmonically at P and iV, suid 
0-4 = iAB, we have (40), 

OA*=OPON^,' 

hence, the radius w a mean proportional between the distances of the polat 
and its pole from the centre of the circle. 

This principle may be used to determine the point N from P, or P from 
iV, instead of the methods of (46) and (47). 

49. Corollary IV. When the point P is without the cirde, its polar is the 
line TT' joining the points of contact of the tangents draton from P, For 
the secant PCB turning about P approaches the tangent PT as its limit 
(II. 28) ; and at the limit, the points Cand D and hence also Q (which is 
alwajrs between C and D) all coincide with T. Therefore T and T^ are 
points of the polar. 

50. Corollary V. The polar of a point on the circumference is the tangent 
at that point For, as the point P approaches the circumference, the point 

-AT also approaches the circumference (since OP ON = OA^) ; and when 
OP becomes equal to OA^ ON also becomes equal to OA, 



PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

51. 1st The polars of aU the points of a straight line pass through the 
pole of that line, 2d. The poles of all the straight lines which pass through 
a fixed point are sitv>ated on the polar of that point. 





Let XI be any straight line, P its pole with respect to the circle O, and 
N^ any point of the line. Drawing OPN, which is perpendicular to JT P, 

we have OP ON = VA^ (48). Let PP^ be drawn perpendicular to 0N^\ 
then, the similar triangles OPP^, ONN^, give 

OP'.ON'^ OPON=^ 0A\ 

therefore^ PP^ is the polar of JT' (,4^V Henvcfe, \^, ^^ ^«:t ^ «k3 ^sk^ 
N^ of the line XT passes thioiigli t^e poVe P o^ «ti^\. \«i^\ ^^> ^^^^^"^ 
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of any Btraight line XY whiob paasea through the point N' is atuated on 
the pilar PF' of that point 

62. CawUary. The pole of a ttmighl line i* the intertfction of (fie -poloT* 
ij/" any (um o/ita pmnb. Tht polar of any point is the »traiglu liMjainuio 
the polet of any two ttraiglu Una patting through tluxt point. 



PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

53. If through a fixed point P, in the plane of a drde, any two leoanU 

PCD, PC'Jy, are drawn, and their interseciiont with the drcuniftTence ar* 

joined by chorda CO', DJy, CIX, CD, the locut of llie iiiiertectiont, M 

and N, of these chordt, it the polar of the fical pmnt P. 





For, let E and K' bo the points in which CD and CD' intersect MN. 
Then, considering the complete quadrilateral MCC'NDD', the sj-stems 
PCKD, PC'K'D', are harmonic (43); therefore A" and K' are on the 
polar of P (44) ; that is, MN is the polar of P. 

54. Corollary I. The scoants NCD', NC'D, being drawn through N, 
the line PM \a the polar of N; and in Hke manner PN is the polar of M; 
therefore, ire any quadrilateral, CC'D'D, inKrihed in a circle, the intertec- 
tioh P of the diagovah and the interaecHims M and N of tht opposite tidet, 
determine a triangle MNP each vertex of whic/i it the pole of tlie oppotile 
ti,le. 

65. Corollary II. Aa the transversal PCD' approaches to PCD, tho 
secants MC, MD, approach to the tangenia at C and D aa their limits; 
therefore, at the limit, the tangents at C and D intersect on the polar of P. 
Hence, if through a fixed point P in the plane of a circle any secant PCD 
it dratim, and tangenti CT and DT to the circle are drawn at thepovils of 
intersection, the hcut qf the intertecti(m T of thae tangents it the polar of tht 
fixed juiiiit P. 

56. ChroSaryllL From thelast ptoperts'A*tt'*^'w*,'CDS*.'-S,-^'4.'»cR^ 
geatfi to the ci'rcJe at tho Tertioee of Oae \n«aft«i. op^sisiKS^ CiC' u * 
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the eiiuijilcte circiiniwribcd quadrilateral thus formed will have for ita diago- 
nuls tlie lliroc iiulL'finilc KidcMof the triangle MNl'. Hence, i» any compleU 
guiidrihiler/il eircamicrilifd aixnif a circle, the three diagonaU furm a (rv 
angle oivJi vrrlex of tcliich U the poie of the oppoeite »ide. 

57. VoroUtiry lY. Combining (54) and (56), we arrive at the foUowiDg 
projioidtion : If at the rertice* of an inscribed quadrilateral, tangenU to tht 
drelc arc dravm forming a circumscribed quadrilateral, then, 1st, the inlerwr 
diiigoiial* (if the two quadrilalerala intcnect in the same point and form a 
hnrmnnic ppncil; 2d, the third diagonnlt of the completed qaadrilaterah art 
tituated on the same tlraight line, and their extremities are four harraonie 
point*. 




EEaPEOCAL POLAEa 

88. Definition. From (51) it fol- ■?_ 

lows that if the points M, N, P, Q> 
are the poles of the ades of a poly- 
gon ABCD, then tlie points A, B, 
C, Z*, are the polos of the sides of 
tlie polygon MNPQ. Each of the 
two jmlygons thus rclalod is called 
the reciprocal polar of the other, 
witli respect to the circle, which re- 
ceives tlio name of aiixiliiirn circle. 

It will be observed that either of 
the two reciprocal polars may be 
derived from the other by either of 

two processes. If the polygon ABCD ia given, the polygon MNPQ 
may be derived from it, 1st, by taking the poles M. N, P, Q, of the mle* 
of the given polygon as (he vertices of the derived polygon, or 2d, the 
polan JIIN, NP, PQ, QM of the verticea of tho given polygon may be 
taken as the tides of the derived polygon. In like manner, if the polygon 
MNPQ is given, the polygon ABCD may be derived from it by either of 
these processes. 

69. Method of reciprocal polars. Since the relation between two redp- 
rocal polars is such that for each line of one figure there exists a correspond- 
ing point in the other, and reciprocally, any theorem in relation to the line* 
or points of one figure may bo converted at once into a theorem in relation 
to the points or lines of tlie other. This is called reciprocating the theorem. 
The fecundity of this method is especially proved in its ai>p!ication to the 
theory of eur\-ea which do not belong to elementary geometry ; but we can 
give some simple illustrations of the nature of the method by applying it to 
rectilinear figures. 

Tho student will liave no difficulty in showing that the theorems which we 

bave placed against each otlicr, in PYoposvV\oa'V\\\.,tt\cti*i'jrocal thoo- 

rema Tliua, the redprocal poW of an \TiBcn\K4 Vc-ias,;.ft\^«.t'it* -^^^c^- 

acribed hexagon formed by dtawis \xti%wiA a 
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(49), (50), we can immediately infer Brianclion's Theorem (28) from Pa» 
cal's Theorem (27); for, the diagonals joining opposite vertices of the 
circumscribed hexagon will be the polars of the intersections of opposite 
sides of the inscribed hexagon (56), and therefore pass through the pole of 
the straight Une in which these intersections lie (51). Similarly, the theorem 
of Pascal may be directly inferred from that of Brianchon. 

The three following propositions are of frequent use in deducing reciprocal 
theorems. 



PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

60. The angle contained hy two straight lines is equal to the angle con- 
tained hy the straight lines joining their poles to the centre of the avxiliary 
circle. 



For, the poles P and Q of two straight lines 
AB and CD are situated respectively on the 
perpendiculars let fall from the centre of the 
auxiliary circle upon the Hues AB and CJ) 
(45). 




PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

61. The ratio of the distances of any two points from the centre of the 
auxiliai'y circle is equal to the ratio of tlie distances of each point from the 
polar of the other, (Salmon's Theorem.) 

Let P and Q be the points, AB and CD 
their polars, PF the distance of P from CD, 
and QE the distance of Q from AB, and 
the centre of the auxiliary circle. Draw 
0PM and OQN', which will be parallel to 
QE and PF respectively ; draw PIT perpen- 
dicular to ON and QK perpendicular to OM, 
If R is the radius of the circle, we have 
R» = OP 0M= OQ. 0N(4S), whence 

OP^ON 
OQ OM' 

The omilar triangles POH and Q OK give 




BO 



OP ^ OH . 

OQ ok' 
X 
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tbetefbre (IH. 12), 

OP^ 0N-¥ OH ^UN ^ PF 
Oq OM+OK KM QE 



PEOPOSITION 2VI.— THEOREM. 

62. The anharmotnc ratio of four jMnnlt in a straight line is equal to lAat 
of the pencil formed by the fmir pvlar* of thete points. 

For, the pencil fonned by joining the four points to the centre of the 
circle has the fame angles as the pencil formed b; their polars (CO), and 
these pencils have equal anharmonic ratios (13). 



PROPOSITION ZVII.— PROBLEM. 

63. Iti$a Icnown theorem that the three perpendieulart from the verlicei 
of a triangle to llie opposite sides meet in a point; il is required to determinti 
its reciprocal theorem by tlie method of reciprocal potars. 

Let the pei'pcndiculars from the 
angles upon the opposite sidea of the 
tnanglcjlZfCmootin/'. Lct^'5'C" 
be the reciprocal polar triangle of ABC, ^ 
A' being the pole of BC, B' the polo 
of ^C, and C'thepoleof .dii. The 
pole of the perpendicular j1 /* is a point 
L on the line B'C, since B'C is the 
polar of A{h\); the pole t>t BPSsa. 
point J/ on A'C, and the pole oi CP 
is a point N on A'B'. The direct 
theorem being that the three linesj^P, 
BP, CP, meet in a point, the recipro- 
cal theorem will be that their poles L, 
M, N, are in a straight hue, the [jolar of P\ but we must express the 
reciprocal theorem in relation to the triangle j1'£'C. Now joining OL, 
OM, ON,tinAOA\ OB', 00', the angle .d'OJSisaright angle, by (6i|); 
and so also B'OM and CON are right angles. Hence, the recipi-ooal 
theorem may be expressed as follows ; 

If from, any point in the plane of a triangle A'B'C, straight Hiii* 
OA', OB', OC', are drawn to its verticet, thelines OL, OM, ON, drawn 
at perpendicular respectively to the lines OA', OB', OC, meet the sides 
respectively opposite to the corregponding verticet in three points, L, M, N, 
which are in a, straight line. 
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RADICAL AXIS OF TWO CIRCLES. 

64. Definition, If through a point P, in the plane of a circle, a straight 
line is drawn cutting the circumference in the points A and By the product 
of the segments into which the chord AB is divided at P^ namely, the 
product iM.Pj8, is constant; that is, independent of the direction of the 
secant (IIL 61). This constant product, 

depending upon the position of the point 
P with respect to the circle, is called the 
povoer of the point vnth respect to the 
circle. 

If we consider especially the secant 
PCDf drawn through F and the centre 
of the circle, and designate the dis- 
tance PO by d and the radius of the 
circle by r, we have, when the point P 
is without the circle, PC = d — r, PD = d -{- r, and hence the power of 
the point is expressed by the product (d — r) (d -\- r) or d^ — r^. 

K the point P is within the circle, the absolute values of PC and PD 
are r — d and r -\- d] but the segments PC and PD lying in opposite 
directions with respect to P, are conceived to have opposite algebraic signs, 
BO that the product PCPD must be negative ; hence the power of the point 
Pis expressed by the product — (r — d) (r + d) = — (r* — d^) = d^ — r*. 
Thus, in all cases, whether the point is without or within the circle, its power 
is expressed by the square of its distance from the centre diminished by the 
square of the radius. 

65. When the point P is without the circle, its power is equal to the square 
of the tangent to the circle draum from that point. 

When the point is on the circumference, its power is zero. 





PROPOSITION XVIIL— THEOREM. 

66. The locus of all the points whose powers vnth respect to two given 
circles are equal, is a straight line perpendicular to the line joining the centra 
of the circles, and dividing this line so that the difference of the squares of 
the two segments is equal to the difference of the squares of the radii. 

liCt and 0^ be the centres of the two circles whose radii are r and r'; 
let P be any point whose distances from and 0^ are d and d^, then the 
powers of P with respect to the two circles are d^ — r* and d^^ — r^ *, and 
those being equal, by hypothesis, we have d^ — r^ = d^^ — r^*, whence 
d^ — cZ^ * = r* — r^ 2 Now, drawing PX perpendicular to (y, we have 
from the right triangles POX, PO'X, 



UT^ — O'X'' = To^ — p?F» = d? — d'^ =t'^ — t'^ \ 
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therefore, the qnaotity OX* — C/Jt*, being equaJ to r' — r", is constuiti 
laA JT is a fixed point. Hence tLe point P is alwiifB in the perpendiculv 





to 00' erected at the fixed point X; that is, this perpendieahir ia tlie loaiiB 
of/'. 

67. D^ition. TheIocii8,/*X, of the points whose powers with respect to 
two given oiictes and 0' are equal, is odled the radical axu of the two 
dictes. 

68. Corollary I, If the two circles have no pobt in common, the radical 
ftxia does not intersect either of them. Rg, 1. 

If the circles intersect^ the potver of each of the points of intersection is 
equal to icro ; therefore, each of these points is a point in the radical axis ; 
hence, in. the case of two mteneeting drdei, their common chord is their 
radical axi*. Fig. 2. 

If the circles touch-each other, either externally or internally, their common 
tangent at the point of contact is their radical asis. 

69. Corollary II. From (65) and (67) it follows thftt (he tangents PT, ' 
PT', draum to the two drdes from any point of the radical axis vnthowl the 
ca-clet, are eqval. 

Hence, if SS" is a common tangent to the two circles, intersecting the 
radical axis in N, we have NS = NS'. Therefore, the radical axis can he 
oonstmcted by joining the middle points of any two common tangents 



PROPOSITION XIZ.— THEOBEM, 

71). The radical axes of a system of three circlet, taken two and too, mtet 

ma point 

Let 0, (y, O", be the given circles. Deagnate the radical axis of C 

and (y hy X, that of and 0" by X', and that of O and (/ by X". 

The three centres not being in the same eVtnifittWm, &'* iija X laA X', 

perpeadioular to the iDtereecting ^nea 00" af*4 O" (y , ■«& tqssx \o. » 
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certain point V. This point will have equal powers with respect to (y and 
(y^^ and with respect to and (/^^ consequently it wiU also have equal 





powers with respect to and 0\ and is therefore a point in their radical 
axis X''. 

71. Definition, The point in which the radical axes of a ^stem of three 
circles meet is called the radical centre of the system. 

K the three centres of the circles are in a straight hne, the three axes are 
parallel, and the radical centre is at an infinite distance. 

72. Definition, Two circles and 0^ intersect 
orthogonally^ that is, at right angles^ when their 
tangents at the point of intersection are at right 
angles, or, which is the same thing, when their 
radii, OT^ (yTy drawn to the common point, are 
at right angles. 

Denoting 00^ by d^ and the radii by r and r^, 
we have in the right triangle 0T0\ d^ — r'^ =^r^^\ hence, when two dr- 
cles intersect orthogonally^ the square of the radius of either is equal to the 
power of its centre vnth respect to tJie other drcLe. 




PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

73. The radical axis of two given circles is the locus of the centres of a 
system of circles which intersect both the given circles orthogonally; and the 
line joining the centres of the given circles is the common radical axis of aU 
*he circles of that system. 

Let P be the centre of any circle which cuts the two given circles and 
0^ orthogonally; then, by (72), the powers of the point P with respect to 
the two circles are each equal to the square of the radius of the circle P, 
that is, equal to each other ; therefore, i\i^ qw\\x^ P Sa^mXi^^^a^^aS.'sssa.^ 
the two given circles. 
Again, let y^and Q be the centres o£ aii7 t^Q o^'Oaa ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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and (y ortliogoiially. Since the drcle cute the two circles P and Q 
orthogonally, ite centre lies in the radical axis of P and Q\ and for the 



Fi«.l. 




Fig. 2. 




same reason the centre 0' lies in the radical axis of P and Q\ therefore, the 
Une 00^ \& that radical axis, and b consequently the common radical axis 
of all the circles which cut both and 0^ orthogonally. 

74. Scholium, When the given circles intersect, Fig. 1, the radius of any 
one of the circles P, Q, etc., is evidently less than the distance of ite centre 
from 6K, and therefore no one of these circles cute (/, 

But when the circles have no point in common, Fig. 2 (whether one circle 
is wholly without the other, as in Fig. 2, or wholly within the other), all the 
circles, Py §, etc., cut the line 00'\ and since OC/ \b their common radical 
axis, it is their common chord ; therefore, these circles all pass through two 
fixed pointe L and U in the line (/, 

Also, since O^T is a tangent to the circle P, we have OL, OU = OT^ = 
OB^ ; therefore, the diameter AB is divided harmonically at jD and 2/(41). 
For a like reason, A^B^ is divided harmonically at L and L\ 



CENTBES OF SIMILITUDE OF TWO CIBCLES. 

75. Definition, If the straight line joining the centres of two circles is 
divided externally and internally in the ratio of the corresponding radii, the 
pointe of section are called, respectively, the external and the internal centre* 
of similitude of the two circles. 



PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

76. If in two circles two parallel radii are draton, OTie in each circle^ the 
ttraight line joining their extremities intersects the line of centres in the exter- 
nal centre of similitude if the parallel radii are in the same direction^ and in 
the mtemal centre of similitude if ihest radii are iu oppoavtc directions. 
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For, OA and C/A^ being any two parallel radii in the same direction, and 




the line A' A intersecting the line of centres in Sy the similar triangles 
SO A, SO' A', give 

SO : Sa^ OA: 0'A\ 

and therefore, by the definition (75), Si& the external centre of similitude. 

Also, OA and O'A^ being parallel radii in opposite directions, and the 

Bne AAi intei-secting the line of centres in T^ the similar triangles TOA^ 

TO'Ai, give 

TO: TOr^OA: aAi, 

and therefore T is the internal centi-e of similitude. 

77. Corollary I. It is easily shown that, conversely, if any transversal u 
drawn through a centre of similitude, the radii draum to the points in which 
it cuts the circumferences will be parallel, two and two. 

Of the four points in which the transversal cuts the circumferences, two 
points at the extremities of parallel radii, as A and A', or B and B', are 
called homologous points; and two points at the extremities of non-parallel 
radii, as A and B', or B and A', are called anti-homologous paints, 

78. Corollary II. Hence, if a transversal drawn through a centre of 
similitude is a tangent to one of the circles it is also a tangent to the other ; 
so that when one circle is wholly without the other, the centres of similitude 
are the intersections of tJie pairs of external and internal common tangents^ 
respectively, 

Pig.1. 

Fig. a. 





If the circles touch each other externally (Fig. 1^^ the ^^3Q&<^^ ^f:!i^&sM^^&. 
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iheir internal centre of siinilitade. If they touch internally (fig. 2), the 
point of contact is their external centre of similitude. 

Fig. 8. 



If one circle is wholly within the other (Fig. 3), 
both centres of similitude lie within hoth drdes. 




79. Corollary UL Tlie distances (aa SA and SA\ or TA and TA^, etc) 
of a centre of similitude from txjco homologous points are to each other om 
the radii of the circles, 

80. Corollary IV. Since we have 

SO : Sa^TO: TO", 

the line 0(y \a divided harmonically at S and T\ that is, the centres of 
two circles and their two centres of similitude are four harmonic points. 



PltOPOSITION XXII.— THEOREM. 

81. TTie product of the distances of a centre of similitude of two circtes 
from two anti-homologous points is constant. 
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Let a transversal through the centre of similitude S intersect the circum- 
ferences and (y in the homologous points A^ A^^ and iJ, B\ The line 
of centres intersects the circumferences in the homologous points Jf, Jf ^ 
Bud N, N^i respectively. Hence, by (79), 

ON' _ SA SB ^SM ^SN_,^ 



O^ ~~ SA' SB' SM' 



SN' 
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fironi whicli equations we deduce 

SASB' = SA'.SB = 1^, X SA'.SB\ 

But SA\ iSB' = SM\ SJST' (ILL 58) ; therefore we liave 

SASB' = SA'.SB = SM.SN' = SM'.SN. 

The products SM.SN^, SM^.SN^ are constant; therefore, the products 
SA. SB', SA\ SB, are constant. 

82. Corollary I. Hence, if A and B' are anti-homologous points of one 
secant drawn through S, and b and a' are anti-homologous points of a 
second secant, we have 

SASB'-^Sb.Sa'; 

therefore, tJie four points A, B'^ a', b, lie on the circumference of a 
circle (y\ 

83. CcyroUary 11. The chords Ab, a'B', joining pairs of anti-homologous 
points in the two given circles, may be called anti-homologous chords. 

The chord Ab is the radical axis of the circles and C] the chord a'B' 
is the radical axis of the circles (X and (/' (68) ; and these intersect the 
radical axis PXof the circles and (/ in the same point P (70). Hence, 
pairs of anti-homologous chords in two circles intersect on the radical axis 
of the circles, 

84. Corollary UL If the secant Sa'^ approaches indefinitely to SA', the 
anti-homologous chords a' A', bB, approach indefinitely to the tangents at 
A'^ and B. Hence, at the limit, we infer that the tangents at two antir 
homologous points in two circles intersect on the radical axis. 



PROPOSITION XXIII.— THEOREM. 

85. Three circles being given, and considered when taken two and two as 
f-yrming three, pairs of circles; then, 1st The straight lines joining tJie 
centre of each circle and the intetmal centre of similitude of the other two 
meet in a point; 2d. The external centres of similitude of the three pairs 
of circles are in a straight line ; 3d. The external centre of similitude of 
any pair and the internal centres of similitude of the other two pairs arti 
in a straight line. 

Let 0, 0', C, be the given circles ; S and T the external and internal 
centres of similitude of (V and C \ S' ^\A T' "^^^ ^ O «X!l\ O" \ ^' 
and T^^ those of and C Let R, R' acA R" ^<ew5Xfo Sioa t!>^s5^ ^ *^&r. 
cbree circles. 
SI 
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IbL By the definidon (75) vm have 

T"0 _R T0^_^ T'O" _ 

T"0' W' TO" R"' T'O " 

Qua product of which equations ^ves 

T"O.TO'.T'0" R.If.S" , 



T"0'.TO".T'0 R'.R".R ' 

or T" ft TC. T' 0" = T" 0'. TO". T' j 

therefore, in the triangle OO'O" the three atraight lines OT, Q'T* 
0"T", meet in a point (6). 
2d. By the definition we also have 



S"0' 



SO" 



S'O" 
S'O 



wfaeooe, by moldplying these eqnationB together, 

S"O.SO'.S'0" = S"0'.SO".S'0-, 
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therefore, the points S, S\ S^\ bemg in the sides (produced) of the tri- 
angle & (y\ are in a straight line (3). 

3d. The product of the equations 



T'O R 


T(y R' 


S'(y' R'' 


T''(y R'' 


T(y' R''' 


S'O R ' 



gives T'' 0. T(y. 8' (/' = T'' (T. T0'\ S' ; 

therefore, the points T^ T^^, S^, are in a straight line (3). In the same 
manner it is shown that T, T^, /S^^, are in a stnught line ; and T^, T^\ 5, 
are in a straight line. 

86. Pejinition. The straight line SS^S^^, on which the three external 
centres of similitude lie, is called the external axis of similitude of the three 
circles ; and the Hues ST'^T', ST'T, S'^T'T, are caUed the three inter- 
nal axes of similitude. 



PROPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 

87. J^ a variable circle touch two fixed circles^ the chord of contact passes 
through their external centre of similitude when the contacts are of the sam^ 
kind (both external or both internal), and through their internal centre of 
similitude when the contacts are of different kinds. 

Let the circle C touch the circles and (X m A and B^ ; and let the 
chord of contact AB^ cut the two circles again in B and A^. The lines 0G% 
(yC, pass through the points of contact Drawing the radii OB, (/A^ 

Fig. L 




ihe isosceles triangles CAJB\ OAB, (yA^B\ are similar; consequently the 
radii OA and C/A^ are parallel. Therefore (76), the chord AB^ passes 
through the ext«»mal centre of 8iimlitvid<b S^ ^Vea ^<5i ^sssu&smjS^!* "^x.^ ^ '^ 
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same kind (Fig. 1), and through the internal centre of similitude T^ whim 
the contacts are of a different kind (Fig. 2). 

Fig. 2. 




88. Corollary. If two variable circles C and c touch two fixed circles 
and 0\ their radical axis passes through the external centre of similitude 
of the fixed circles when the contacts of each of the two circles are of the samjt 
kind^ and thrmigh their internal centre of similitude when these contacts art 
of different hinds. 

For, the four points of contact A^ B^, V, a, (Fig. 1), lie on the circumfer- 
ence of a circle (82) which may be designated as the circle Q, The chord 
AB^ is the radical axis of the circle Q and the circle C; the chord aV is 
the radical axis of the circle Q and the circle c ; and these two axes meet the 
radical axis of the circles C and c in the same point (70), that is, in the 
point /S (87). The proof is similar when the contacts are of different kinds. 



PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

89. The radical axis of two circles which touch three given circles is at. 
axis of similitude of the three given circles. 

Let the circles M and JV (figure on next page) touch the three given 
circles 0, 0^, 0^^, the contacts of each of the two circles being all of the 
same kind, that is, all internal in the case of the circle M, and all external 
in the case of the circle N'. Let S, S^y S^^, be the three external centres 
of similitude of the given circles taken in pairs, so that SS^S^^ is their 
external axis of similitude (86). 

Since the circles M and H touch the two given circles 0^ and O^^y and 
the contacts are of the same kind in each case, the radical axis of M&nd N 
passes through S (88). For the same reason, it passes through S^ and 
through S^^. Therefore SS^S^'^ is the radical axis of the circles M and Ni 

In the same manner it may be shown that if each of the two circles M 
and iV has like contacts with the pair of circles 0^ and 0^^, but unlike 
contacts with the other two pairs (that is, if M touches both (X and O^^ 
internally and externally, and N touches both 0^ and (X^ externally and 
internally), the radical axis of M and iV is the internal axis of similitude 
which passes through the external centre of simihtude, S, of the circles (/ 
and O^^. 
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UO. Scholium, There are in general eight different circles whidi can be 
drawn tangent to three given circles, and these eight circles exist in pairs 
the four radical axes of which are the four axes of similitude of the three 
given circles. 

91. Corollary 1. When two circles M and N touch three given circles 
0, 0^, 0^^, the three cliords of contact mn, imfrkf^ mf'inf'^ meet in a point 
Vj which is a centre of similitude of the two circles M and Nand the radical 
centre of the three given circles 0, 0^^ 0'\ 

For, since the circle touches the circles M and iVJ and the contacts are 
of difforeut kinds, the chord of contact ma ^^vag«&^^Ma^^!i^'^^\ss^|^^ 
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of similitude V of M and N (87) ; and for the same reason the chorda 
tn^n^ and m^'n^' pass tlirough V, 

Also, since the two circles and 0^ touch the two circles M and N^ and 
the contacts are of different kinds, the radical axis of and C/ passes 
through the internal centre of simiHtude, F, of M and N (88). For the 
same reason, the radical axis of (/ and (y\ and the radical axis of (Y' and 
O', pass through V, Therefore, F is the radical centre of the tliree circles 
0, (y, 0'\ 

92. Corollary II. The pole of tJu radical axis of the circles M and N, 
with roferetice to any one oftlie three given circles^ lies in the chord of contact 
of that circle, Tlius, in the case represented in the figure, the pole of 
SS^S^' with respect to the circle is a point P lying in the chord of 
contact mn. 

For, let R he the point of meeting of the tangents to the circle drawn 
at m and n. These tangents are equal and touch the circles M and i\^; 
thcTcfore, the point E is on the radical axis of M and iV, that is, upon the 
line SS^S^^» But mn is the polar of the point R with respect to the circle 
(49), and therefore the pole of SS^S^^ with respect to the circle is a 
point P on the chord of contact mn (61). 



PROPOSITION XXVI.— PROBLEM. 

93. To describe a circle tangent to three given circles. 

As remarked in (90), there are in general eight solutions of this problem. 
The solutions may all be brought under two cases : viz. — 

.1st. A pair of circles can be found one of which will touch all the given 
circles internally, and the other will touch all the given circles externally. 

2d. A pair of chclcs can be found one of which will touch the fii*st of the 
given circles internally and the other two externally, and the other will touch 
the first externally and the other two internally. 

By taking each of the given circles successively as the " first,'* this sccona 
case gives six circles, thus making, in all, the eight solutions. 

The principles developed in the preceding proposition furnish the follow - 
ing simple and elegant solution of the problem, first given by Geroonne.* 

Let 0, 0\ 0^^ (preceding figure) be the three given circles. Let SS' S'* 
be their external axis of similitude and F their radical centre. Find the 
poles P^ P\ P'\ of SS^S^' with respect to each of the given cu-cles, and 
draw VP, FP^, VP^^, intersecting the three circles in the points ni and ?i, 
m^ and n^, m^^ and n'\ respectively. The circumference descnbed tlirough 
the three points w, wi^, m'\_ will touch the three given cu-cles internally; 
and the circumference descnbed through the three points n, n\ n^^^ will 
touch the three given circles externally. 

By substituting successively each internal axis of similitude for SS^S^^^ 
we obtain the other three i)airs of circles. 
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94. Scholium. This general solution embraces the solution of ten distinct 
problems, special cases of the general problem, in which one or more of the 
given circles may be reduced to points (that is, circles of infinitely small 
radius) or to straight lines (that is, circles of infinitely great radius). 



EXERCISES. 

1. If L and 1/ are two fixed straight lines and a fixed point, and if 
through any two straight lines OAA^, OBB\ are drawn cutting LmA 
and B and U in A^ and B\ find the locus of the intersection of the lines 
AB' and A'B (43). 

2. If the three sides of a triangle pass through three fixed points which 
are in a straight Une, and two vertices of the triangle move on two fixed 
straight lines, the third vertex moves on a straight line which passes through 
the intersection of the two fixed lines (26). 

3. If the three vertices of a triangle move on three fixed straight lines 
which meet in a point, and two sides of the triangle pass through two fixed 
points, the third side passes through a fixed point which is in a straight line 
with the other two (24). 

4. If Q is any point in the polar of a point P with respect to a given 
circle, the circle described upon PQ as a diameter cuts the given circle 
orthogonally (48). 

5. Let the polars of any point P, with respect to two given circles and 
0\ intersect in Q, Then, the circle described upon PQ as a diameter cuts 
both the given circles orthogonally, and its centre is on the radical axis of 
the given circles. 

6. Describe a circumference which shall pass through a given point and 
cut two given circles orthogonally. 

7. The polars of any point in the radical axis of two circles intersect on 
that axis. 

8. The poles of the radical axis of two circles taken with respect to each 
circle, and the two centres of similitude of the circles, are four harmonic 
points. 

9. The radical axis of two circles is equally distant from the two polara 
of either centre of similitude. 

10. K the sides AB^ BC, CD^ DA, of a quadrilateral circumscribed 
about a circle whose centre is touch the circumference at the points 
E^ F^ (?, if, respectively, and if the chords HE and GF meet in P, the 
line PO is perpendicular to the diagonal AC. 

11. K a quadrilateral is divided into two other quadrilaterals by any 
secant, the intersections' of the diagonals in the three quadrilaterals are in a 
Rtxaight line. 
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12. The anhtiTmonic ratio of four points on the circomferenGe of a circle is 
equal to the ratio of the products of the opposite sides of the quadnlatend 
determined by these points. 

13. If a senes of circles having their centres in a given straight line cut a 
given circle orthop:onally, they have a common radical axis, which* is the 
perpendicular let i^l from the centre of the given circle upon the given 
straight line. 

14. The three circles desoihed upon the diagonals of a complete quadri- 
lateral as diameters have a common radical axis and cut orthogonally the 
circle described about the triangle formed by the three diagonals. 

15. Three circles Oi, O2, Oj, being given, any fourth circle Q is described 
and the radical axes of Q and each of the given circles are drawn forming a 
triangle ABC. Another circle Q^ being drawn, a second triangle A^B'C 
is formed in the same matmer. Prove that the triangles ABC^sA A'B'C 
are homological (24), (70). 

16. If two triangles are reciprocal polars with respect to a circle, they are 
homological (51), (62), (20). 

17. If from the vertices of a triangle ABC perpendiculars -4a, Bh^ Cc^ 
are let fall upon the opposite sides, the three pairs of sides -BC'and fcc, 
A C and oc, AB and ah^ intersect on the radical axis of the circles circum- 
scribed about the triangles ABC and ahc (64, 67). 

18. Any common tangent to two circles is divided harmonically by any 
circle which has a common radical axis with the two given drcles (41). 

19. If the sides of a quadrilateral J.jBCZ> inscribed in a circle are pro- 
duced to meet in E and F^ forming a complete quadrilateral, the square of' 
the third diagonal EF is equal to the sum of the squares of the tangents 
from E and F\ and the tangent from the middle point of EF\a equal to 
one-half of EF. 

20. Given the three diagonals of a complete quadrilateral inscribed in a 
given circle, it is required to construct the quadrilateral (4, 48, 49, 57). 

21. Given three circles, it is required to describe a fourth such that the 
three radical axes of this circle, combined successively with each of the 
given ones, shall pass through three given points (Exercises 3 and 15). 
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ib^otjirth: booic. 

Sanford's Higher Analytical Arithmetic ; or, The Method of 
Making Arithmetical Calculations on Principles of 
Universal Application, without the Aid of Formal 
Rules. i2mo. 419 pp. Half roan, cloth sides. ^i.oo.| 



SANFORD'S 
IVBl^ BLEMEKTARV ALGBBRA. 

Designed for Common and High Schools and Academies. By 
Shelton P. Sanford, A.M. lamo. Half roan. $i.oo.t 



From Prof. Hugh S. Thompson, Principal Columbia Male Academy ^ 

Columbia, S. C. 
*' Sanford's Arithmetics are superior to any that I have seen in the fulness of the 
example^, the clearness and simplicity of the analyses, and the accuracy of the 
rules and definitions. This opinion is based upon a full and thorough test in the 
school-room. To those teachers who may examine these Arithmetics with reler- 
ence lo introduction, I would especially commend the treatment of Percentage and 
Profit and Loss. No text-books that I have ever used are so satisfactory to 
teachers and pupils." 

From Prof. B. Mallon, Superintendent of Atlanta (Ga.) Public Schools. 

" 1 think they [SanTord's Arithmetics] are the be«t books on the subject ever 
published ; and I trust it will not be long before they will be introduced into every 
school in our State. In my judgment they are the very perfection of school-books 
on Arithmetic." 



PUBLTCATIOMS OF J. B. LIPPIMCOTT ^ CO, 



Chauvenet s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

By Wm. Chauvenet, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy 
in Washington University^ St, Louis. New and revised edition. 
8vo. Cloth. ;j;i.28.t 



•* I regard Chauvenet's works on 
' Geometry' and * Trigonometry' as far 
above alt other5\x\ merit. Their sim- 
plicity and scientific precision is every- 
where praised. They are written from 



the stand-point of the higher analysis, 
but are made so clear that the most 
elementary minds fttny tnaster them " 
— Wm. T. Harris, Esq., Superintend* 
ent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 



Chauvenef s Geometry. A Treatise on Ele- 

mentaiy Geometiy, with Appendices containing a copious Col- 
lection of Exercises for the Student and an Introduction to Modern 
Geometry. By Prof. Wm. Chauvenet. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 



'* I am glad to see at last an American 
text- book on this subject which is not 
from seventy-five to two thousand years 
behind the time, and which, without 
casting away what is good in the old, 
does not totally exclude the brilliant 



geometrical discoveries of the present 
century. I- shall recommend its adoption 
a text-book in this University." — 



as 



Prof. J. W. Saffokd, Director of 
the Dearborn Observatory, Chicago. 
III. 



and for parallel consultation." — Syra^ 
cuse N, V.) School Bulletin. 

" It should be examined by every 
American teacher and student of bot- 
any." — Boston National yournal of 
Education. 



PrantVs Text-Book of Botany. Translated 

from the German of Dr. K. Prantl. The Translation revised 
by S. H. Vines, M.A., D.Sc, F.L.S. With 275 Illustrations. 
8vo. Extra cloth. ^l.62.f 

" The field of botany has been so com- 
pletely filled in this coimtry by the text- 
Dooks of Gray and Wood, that a new 
book must have rare merit to compete 
with them. Such a book is that before 
us, which every botany-teacher will do 
well at least to use as a book of reference 

Stille's Studies in Mediceval History, By 

Charles J. Still^, LL.D., late Provost University of Penn- 
sylvania. l2mo. Extra cloth. %2.oo. 

"The well-known learning and at- 
tractive literary style of Dr. Stille are 
warrants for the reliable charagter and 
entertaining nature of this work, and 
these warrants are borne out by its pe- 
rusal. No better, purer, or more au- 
thentic sketch of the life of the Middle 
Age can be put in the hands of students 



and young readers than this." — Phila- 
delph'a Inquirer. 

" The views taken by the author are 
of more than ordinary interest, and he 
throws so much light upon Middle Age 
history that no student can afford to 
neglect a perusal of his work." — Boston 
Post. 

Sharpless and Philips' s Astronomy, for Schools 

and General Readers. By Prof. Isaac Sharpless and Prof. 
G. M. Philips. Profusely Illustrated. i2mo. Extra cloth, 
j^i.oo.f 



**This book distances all its prede- 
cessors in the simplicity and lucid di- 
rectness of its explanations as well as 
the natural arrangement of its thought. 
The book is thoroughly scientific in the 
best sense, thoroughly practical in the 



best sense, and replete with such dia- 
grams and illustrations as are me.nnt to 
and do aid in the explanation of the 
text. It is a book tliat ought to be in 
every American home. " — Philadelphia 
Times. 
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